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Art. L—MUHAMMAD HUSAIN KHAN, 
(TUKRIYAH,) 


A SKETCH OF ONE OF AKBAR’S HEROES.* 


HETHER by reason of the excellence of his chroniclers, 
whose fidelity lets the fact have way ;—whether by the 

irrepressible truth of the fact itself, which vanquishes the doubt 
excited by a tolerance unusual even in our day,—it is certain 
that acquaintance with the doings of Akbar deepens first im- 
pressions of his sympathetic and tolerant appreciation of charac- 
ter. In hisdealings with the man whose name heads this bio- 
graphical sketch, he shows singular consideration and patience 
for the vagaries of a nature little in harmony with his own. 
Muhammad Husain had in him a strong leaven of bigotry and 
must, from this alone, have been uncongenial to the ruler who— 
to use Tennyson’s satisfying words—saw_ in the “ furious form- 
alisms” of erudite Moslims,— 

“ The clash of tides that meet in narrow seas, 

“Not the great Voice ; not the true Deep.” 

The type of character embodied in Muhammad Husain is one 
which recurs and awakens interest under every sky; although 
reasonably enough, its attraction is felt more by outside obser- 
vers than by those whose daily life is bound up with its irritating 
excellencies. He was not one of those great lords whose brilliant 
state and strong following made them rivals of their sovereign. 
He might have been such, for his foot was early set in the path 
of power and riches ;—his heart was staunch and his pertinacity 
indomitable. Moreover, he entered Akbar’s service at advan- 





*The authorities principally used in this sketch are the AZn-2-Akbart 
(Mr. Blochmann and Col. Jarrett)—the Muntakhab-ut-Tawdérikh (Mr. 
Lowe and Elliot and Dowson)—and the Akéarnamah (mainly from Chal- 
mers’ M.S.S.) 

In spelling words from the Persian, I have followed Mr. Blochmann, be- 
cause I cannot pretend to select amongst conflicting forms of translitera- 
tion. It is true that this plan places Lak’hnau and Dih/tin my text, but 
these seem to me the forms which the eye naturally expects in writings 
which are}based on translations from Persian M.S.S. of date antecedent 
to the British 7d. 
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tage, for he was of the band that had fought well for Humdyin, 
and he had long followed the mighty Bairam. At Akbar’s acces- 
sion, (1556 A.D.—963 H.) he filled a great command; twenty 
years of fighting placed him in no higher grade: during most 
of his service under Akbar, he held lucrative fiefs, yet he 
died in penury. When, in spite of talent, place, just claim and 
opportunity, a man fails to rise, the drawback must be his 
own. The following sketch of Muhammad Husain’s life will 
show that it was, in truth, his own peculiarities which warped 
him from the line of a grandee’s normal development. 

Neither Abul Fazl nor Nizamuddin Ahmad gives details of 
the acts or character of Muhamnrad Husain ; for these, recourse 
must be had to his almoner and friend, Abdul Qadir Baddaonf, 
who has embalmed his memory in grateful and affectionate 
words,* 

Of Muhammad’s early life and close family connexions, 
little appears to be recorded. I can find no mention of 
his tribe or the date of his birth. He was closely linked to 
the fortunes of the Timurides by the bond of foster relation, 
inasmuch as his maternal uncle, Mahdi Qasim, was a Kokah 
of ’Askar{ Mirza, Babar’s third son. Muhammad Husain was, 
moreover, a son-in-law, as well as nephew, of Mahdi Qasim. He 
had an uncle named Ghazanfar, of whom Badaoni says that 
he was Muhammad Husain’s paternal uncle (amm), but whom 
Mr. Blochmann describes as brother of Mahdi Qasim and de- 
signates Kokah. Whatever may be the truth in these varied 
statements, it is clear, from what is told of Ghazanfar in his 
intimate, association with “Askari, that he would strengthen the 
tie between the royal house and his nephew, because he was of 
the inner circle of milk brethren.f Baddaon{f names another 
man as being akin to Muhammad Husain, but without specify- 
ing the degree of relationship, This was a staunch adherent of 
the Timurides, Sa’fid Khan-i-Chagatai, who was, for many years 
under Akbar, the governor of Multan. 

It is recorded that Mahdi Qasim joined the Emperor Huma- 
yun when the latter returned from his Persian exile in 1545 
(952 H.) and captured Qandahar from his brother, ’Askarf. 
With Mahdi Qasim would probably be his nephew, Husain 
Khan. It is probable—having regard to the foster relation 
between ’Askari Mirza and Mahdi Qasim, that the latter was 
within Qandahar and bearing arms against Humayun ; but, if 








* Muhammad Husain is usually cailed Husain Khan by his contempora- 
ries, probably in deference to Akbar’s distaste for! things Arabian. Inthe 
earlier portion of the Muntakhab ut-tawdrtkh, its author gives him the 
Muhammad, 

+ One remembers here that, when one of Akbar’s foster brothers rebel- 
led, he forgave him with the words : “ Between me and ’Aziz, there flows a 
river of milk which I cannot cross.” (Afa. Blochmann, p. 325-) 
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so, he was also certainly amongst those Chagatai nobles whom 
Humayun pardoned and received into favour when the fort 
had been surrendered to him. 

There are several later references in the Muntakhab-ut-Tawéd- 
»tkh, which attest the presence of Husain Khan at Qandahar at 
this time, and the same source tells us that both Mahdi Qasim 
and his nephew then attached themselves to Bairam Khan's 
following, Bairam being then an attractive young chief of 
little over twenty-one, and in the first flush of the promise of 
his splendid powers, Led by Bairam, Muhammad Husain must 
have done his share in the re-conquest of Hindustan for Huma- 
yun and its retention for Akbar. 

It is in describing the battle of Panipat that Baddoni first 
names Muhammad Husain as serving Akbar. On that fateful 
November day, (5th November 1556—2nd Muharram 964 H.) 
Bairam Khan had sent a contingent into the battle under his 
vakil, Pir Muhammad Shirwani, and came up himself, with the 
young Emperor, only when the day had been won by ’Ali Quli 
Shaibani. Mahdi Qasim’s muster was with Bairdm, and if, as is 
possible, Muhammad Husain accompanied his uncle and had not 
fought, he would be the more eager and the fresher for the 
pursuit in which he now joined, of the fleeing followers of Hemu, 
who were striving to convey his treasure and his wife to a place 
of safety. 

From Dihli to near Alwar, the Mughals dogged tke steps of 
the retreating band. Even at this late day one is glad to know 
that the Hindu woman escaped with her life. The burdened 
elephants of. her_convoy were_overtaken, and the peasants of 
Bajwarah were enriched with the greater part of the treasure 
they bore. Even so, however, much loot remained for the 
Mughals. A glamour of gold, such as recals the lip-born 
wealth of Scheherazade, shines from the words which set the 
scene before us. Much gold—the greater part—fell to the 
peasants, but still, to the Faithful—the royal troopers—, money 
could be measured out in shields, and for years afterwards travel- 
lers, in the wake of the hurrying elephants, picked up ingots of un- 
wrought gold. What tumult of mighty beasts, what lurching 
of huge burdens, and dribbling of bags, and treading underfoot 
of things of price—by enormous feet, into sandy roads—is 
set before us in the brief narrative. 

Those who know Muhammad Husain are certain that, gay 
and headlong as would be his ride in pursuit, he took no large 
share of the spoil, for he liked not the touch of gold, nor the 
cumbering of worldly gear. 

Badaoni’s next mention of him wins our better liking, for 
it describes him as doing a worthy part in the building of 
Akbar’s Empire. Mankot is the scene of the incident, 
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within whose walls Sher Sikandar Afghan had taken refuge, 
after a six months’ flight before royal amdérs, from one lurking 
place to another, amid the northern hills, Mankot was sur- 
rendered to Akbar at the end of June 1557 (24th Ramazan 
964 H.), and although, after more than half a year’s resistance, 
it yielded less to Akbar’s arms than to Sikandar’s conviction of 
the wane of Afghan power, it had given hard work to the 
besieging force, and Muhammad Husain, amongst others, had 
grasped the chance of laying a broad and fast foundation for 
soldierly renown under Akbar’s eye. His daring courage, worthi- 
ly matched by great stature and strength, called forth the ad- 
miration of Sikandar, a judge whose own fighting inches enabled 
him to take the measure of a man. Badaoni gives it as his 
opinion that Rustam would have acknowledged the merits of 
Husain Khan. The siege of Mankot brought our hero more 
than fame, for, in its course, he had to mourn the death ofa 
brother whom he loved. 

When the great fortress had yielded, the Emperor took his 
way to Lahor and there spent some four months. This time 
was divided, we are told, between hunting and an endeavour to 
become acquainted with the character and promise of loyalty 
of the accompanying améirs. Akbar was but fifteen ; so one 
suspects that Bairam and ’Ali Quli applied their stronger heads 
to the more serious duties of the halt, and left the boy-king to 
enjoy his out-door sports, untroubled by doubts and fears as to 
the trustworthiness of his followers. The fidelity of Muhammad 
Husain must have stood the test of examination, for, when the 
camp at Lahor was broken up and a move made to Dihli, Akbar 
crowned previous gifts by appointing him Governor of Ldhor, 
His holding probably consisted of the Panjab, together with 
Lahor city and its circumjacent lands. It was a lucrative and 
responsible fief, and carried with it heavy military obligations. 
It was the high water mark of Muhammad Husain’s revenues,* 

It was now within the power of Muhammad Husain Khdn to 
raise his contingent to the number usually provided by a Com- 
mander of Three Thousand and to live as others of his class were 
wont to live. With his fine presence, soldierly reputation, 
and well-placed kinsfolk, he could have matched himself with 
all but a few of Akbar’s Court. But he was not the man to 
live according to tradition, and he now neither added state to 
his establishment, nor widened the narrow limits of his harem, 
nor even, it would seem, materially improved his contingent. 

Of his personal peculiarities we learn a good deal from Baddo- 
ni’s record of the Lahor appointment. We see that Muhammad 
Husain had no gift of good ordering, whether in money matters 





* For details as to revenues and charges, see the Ain (Col. Jarrett, 
pp. 110 and 318. 
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or in the prosaic course of common duties. He was always in 
extremes ; finish and adjustment were beyond his grasp, and 
his hand was a sieve through which revenue drained away to 
benefit anyone but those who had first claim upon it—his family 
and his sovereign. Lahor brings into prominence his bigotry, 
asceticism and doctrinal purism. His austerities were in part 
the outcome of his purism—he went back to the first plain in- 
junctions of the Prophet and guided his life in accordance with 
these. Here, in Lahor, and when, to quote Baddoni, he was its 
“ absolute Governor,” he made barley bread his food ;—he 
abstained from all intoxicants, amongst which he _ classed 
nuts (detel);—when on a journey, he would not use 
a bedstead (chadrpaz) out of deference to the Sayyids who 
accompanied him : whatever the worldly position of a Sayyid 
who came into his presence, he always rose in greeting. These 
deprivations and humiliations were results of his purism, and, of 
a wish to enjoy nothing which those whom he revered had not 
enjoyed, During his residence in Lahor, he manifested the 
bigotry which has given a monotone of odious intolerance to 
such brief records of his life as are found in modern writings. 
He had assuredly hearty dislikes and could hate with effect ;— 
he hated a Shi’ah and he hated a Hindu. Manya man of both 
creeds must have winced from the keen edge of his emphatic 
tongue. Baddoni credits him with “ genuine humility,” but his 
illustrative anecdotes let us see that the Sunni’s lowliness was 
well hedged about by his exclusive creed. One of the best 
known stories of Muhammad Husain dates from his incumbency 
at Lahor. It is that which tells how he was misled by some 
resemblance in the misbeliever'’s.dress to a Musalman’s, to rise 
and greet a Hindu who entered his durbar. When he found 
what he had done, he was both angry and ashamed, and, for 
the protection of his humility, ordered all Hindus to wear on 
the sleeve a patch of stuff of a colour differing from the rest 
of their garments. This patching edict can have taken effect 
only within a narrow circle of which the Governor was the 
centre, but it is worth recording, inasmuch as it throws light on 
the view of his power, taken by a provincial Governor in 
Akbar’s day. It was published in the second year of the 
reign when the Emperor’s very supremacy was tottering, and 
when the law was emphatically not “ of the land,” but of the 
individual Captain. It had the result of giving to Muhammad 
Husain the nickname of “ Tukriyah”—the Patcher—by which 
he is frequently mentioned by his contemporaries, 

Distasteful as a Patcher must have been to the Hindus of 
his district, he won liking and gratitude from his co-religion- 
ists by the more worthy means of lavish expenditure of revenue 
on shrines, mosques, and places of pilgrimage, 
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Tukriyah governed Lahor some three years, and his own act 
ended his rule. It is now 1559 (967 H.), and fifteen years have 
passed since Bairam drew Husain to his banner. In his early 
days, youth and the soldier spirit were stronger in Tukriyah 
than sectarian rancour, and had allowed him to serve under a 
Shi’ah, while three lustrums of alliance through stress and 
struggle had forged a link which could be broken neither by 
bigotry, waxing with age, nor by feudal subordination to Akbar. 
So that now, in 1559, when Bairam fell from his place of power 
in the way that is known from the histories, Muhammad Husain 
stood by him to the end ;—fought for him at Jalindhar, again 
at Kanur Phillaur, and, in this’ final effort, was wounded in the 
eye and captured by the Imperialists, 

Some will see no excuse for a vassal’s resistance to his 
feudal chief From Muhammad Husain’s point of view, much 
was visible, if he looked backward, to justify fidelity to the 
General who had been the soul of success in two reigns: if he 
looked forward, the fall of Bairam must have seemed only the 
counterpoise to the rise of Mahum Anagah, and he could not 
know that, in her due and brief time, she too would yield to 
Akbar’s capacity to rule alone, It must have seemed better— 
both for Empire and Sovereign—that Bairam, the soldier and 
practised statesman, should be supreme, rather than an ignorant 
woman. We should not quarrel with the Patcher, if he were less 
moved by these questions of policy than by the respect, affection 
and habit of faithfulness which fifteen years had toughened past 
breaking. 

It. was reasonable that the insubordinate Governor of Lahor 
should be superseded, and it is pleasant to find that, in dealing 
with a vassal whose failure in loyalty might, with every 
appearance of justice, have been visited with severity, the young 
king showed a kindness which foreshadows the clemency of his 
manhood. Directly after his capture at Kanur Phillaur, Muham- 
mad Husain was placed under the care of a grandee, ’Abdul 
Majid, in no way uncongenial to him, and shortly afterwards 
made over to the watch and ward of one of his own brothers-in- 
law, ason of Mahdi Qasim He was not otherwise punished, 
and, without long interval, had Patiali allotted to him, for his 
maintenance. 

Patiali has one claim to distinction which puts us in touch with 
Muhammad Husain, by letting us know what must at times 
have been in his thoughts: it was the birth-place, in 1253, 
(651H.) of the “ prince of Cufi* poets,’ Amir Khusrau, servant 
of seven kings, and a centre of charm and poetic radiance, In 
naming him, the literary leaven of even Badaoni gets the better 





* See Persian Poets—Ouseley, page 146, 
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of his spleen, and where he would have cursed the free-thinker, 
he blesses the poet, 

Patiali * was a fall from Ldahor, and little can have been 
expected from its holder, but that something efficient was ex- 
pected from Muhammad Husain, is clear from the following epi- 
sode. In appreciating it, it must be remembered that, spite of 
forgiveness proffered and accepted, the ally of Bair4m had yet 
to prove his renewed loyalty to Akbar. The place was the 
modern North-West, the year 1564 (972 H.), and a formidable 
rebellion had to be put down. Muhammad Husain, as well as a 
number of “tried warriors,” did not fight well, and were reported 
to the Emperor, as being “ sick of the command ” of their supe- 
rior officers, The rebels were Uzbaks, and, alas for ideal fideli- 
ty! their leader was the victor of Panipat, the Khan Zaman, 
“Ali Quli Shaibani. Husain Khan had a certain bias which 
doubtless to himself excused slackness ; for ’Ali Quli had long 
shared the battles of Bairam; his services, position, descent 
and hereditary claim totolerance resembled those of Bairam 
himself, and must have appealed to the sympathy of Bairdm’s 
faithful ally. Others besides our Husain were moved by these 
facts, and in truth no one wished to proceed to extremes except 
the chief in command, Mir Mu’izzulmulk Musawi. This 
man was a Shi’ah of the Shi’ahs, who gloried in descent from 
an Imam not recognised by Sunnis He was arrogant and 
boastful, and, over and above all this, was a Sayyid of Mashhad 
—a fact which, if there be any background of truth in Baddaoni’s 
witticisms, connoted as much that is disagreeable as can well be 
packed into an epithet. 

Muhammad. Husain’s slackness was lightly punished ; he was 
debarred from the presence, rebuked, and then restored to 
favour. This leniency appears to show capacity in Akbar for 
putting himself in another’s place, and seeing by another’s 
lights. 

In 1565, (973 H.), the year following this characteristic 
little affair, fortune reversed the vé/es of Husain and his 
whileom warder, ’Abdul Majid, who was now Governor of 
Gondwanah, wealthy with the spoil of the gallant Durgdwati, 
and powerful with.a force which Nizamuddin estimates at 
20,000. He lapsed into disobedience, and the Emperor com- 
missioned Mahdi Qasim to oust him from his fief and occupy 
it. ’Abdul Majid did not wait for punishment, but marched 
off before his successor’s arrival and joined the Uzbaks, Gond- 
wanah was a lucrative appointment, but it had drawbacks 





* Its feudal obligations were for 100 cavalry and 2,000 infantry, and its 
revenue was Rs. 11,414. Here, as elsewhere, revenue amounts, taken from 
Colonel Jarrett’s translation of the AZm, are given in Akbar’s Jalalah rupis 
and 40 ddms reckoned to the rupi. 
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which neutralised this advantage, and Abul Fazl tells us 
that its wildness and the uncivilised character of its people dis- 
gusted Mahdi Qasim. The latter must, by this time, 
have grown old, and age alone may have turned his 
thoughts to the pious duty of pilgrimage If so, the inclination 
was strengthened by dislike for his new fief,and he was now led 
to undertake the journey to Arabia. He asked no permission, 
awaited no successor, but, having partitioned the district 
amongst the amzrs of his following, turned his back on Gond- 
wanah and made for the western coast. He was duteously set 
on his way by Husain, who accompanied him into the Satwas 
district of Malwah. Here the kinsmen parted, and here Husain 
found himself in the swirl of rebellious commotion. This time 
the disturbers were the “ Mirzds,” who, in great force and under 
their chief, Ibrahim Husain, were threatening the town of 
Satwas. 

The Governor of Satwas, Muquarrab Khan, shut himself with- 
in its walls,and with him went Husain Khan, who, although he 
had probably some part of his pilgrim uncle’s muster with him, 
was by no means strong enough to cope with Ibrahim. Satwas 
was closely beleaguered and reduced to the point of starvation, 
but it held out pluckily until surrender was brutally enforced 
on Mugarrab by the exhibition to him, on a spear point, of a 
murdered brother’s head, and the exposure, in front of the 
enemy’s lines, of his captive mother. The harassed man yield- 
ed, attaching to his capitulation the condition of safe conduct 
for his comrade in defence, Husain Khan. To both royal 
amirs, Ibrahim Mirza made pressing offers of advantage 
if they would join him, and both rejected his offers, brusquely 
and decisively. There may have seemed some chance of gain- 
ing the ally of Bairam and the abandoner of Gondwanah, but 
Ibrahim had not understood the limits of Husain’s insubordina- 
tion. It is somewhat remarkable that, having staunch oppon- 
ents in his power, the Mirza kept his word to both and let them 
go free, for he was not a man observant of promises: they were 
in his hands and he held lives of foes at the cheapest. Pro- 
bably, in the case of Muhammad Husain, the bond of common 
Sunnfism served as an additional safeguard, and probably, too, as 
on other occasions, Tukriyah’s idiosyncracies stood him in good 
stead: part hero, part fool, as he must have seemed to his fellow 
nobles, he earned in days before he had acquired the fame of a 
Ghdszt, the consideration bestowed on an innocent. 

Thus happily escaped from danger in Satwas, Muhammad 
Husain returned to his home in Patialf, and hither came now—on 
a day to be marked with a white stone—the gossip and _ chroni- 
cler, ‘Abdul Qadir Badaoni, to whose affection it is due that 
Tukriyah’s character still rises above the mists of oblivion, . Now 
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there was knit up between Husain and Abdul a relation of 
master and man which was to last nine years, and now was in- 
itiated the friendship which speaks out in Badaon{’s narrative of 
the doings of his master, whether he expresses praise, or, by ex- 
cusing, blames. As followers of the story of Tukriyah, we gain 
a point of vantage when Baddoni enters his service. We are 
taken at once into an inner circle of intimacy by perusal of the 
reasons—creditable to both men—which led the bookman 
to attach himself to the then scanty fortunes of the soldier. 
‘“ Since he was a teacher of polite learning, and condescending, 
and dervish-like, and brave and munificent, and of blameless 
life,a Sunni and attendant at the mosque ;—a patron of science, 
a friend of virtue, and easy of access, I had no desire to go and 
pay my respects elsewhere,’ Whatever a man’s shortcomings 
as a grandee and provider of contingents, he must have been 
of impressive personality, when his biographer is compelled to an 
utterance such as this. 

From behind every cloud., the sunshine of royal good-will 
broke forth anew upon Muhammad Husain, and in 1566 (974 H.) 
he received, in addition to Patiali, the district of Shamsabad.* 

His capacity in military matters having been thus increased, 
he was named (1566-974 H.) to a post which, under most circum- 
stances, he would have coveted, that, namely of leader of the 
van of an army which was just about to take the field. But he 
failed to have his contingent ready by the appointed time and 
lost the command. Whether his defaulting was again due to his 
unwillingness to fight against ‘Ali Quli Khan, or whether to 
the cause named by Badaoni—the poverty-stricken and deplor- 
able state of his troop after the misfortunes at Satwds—is not 
certain. He had gone to Shamsdabdad to refit, and his delay 
aroused royal displeasure. It cannot be denied that Muhammad 
Husain’s plan of life always allowed a presumption of neglect 
to weigh against him, He was a“ poor man with rich subjects,” 
to whom money was as an “arrow or javelin which pierced 
his side,” and who had no rest until he had given it away. He 
cast his revenues away from the bag’s mouth, lavishly and 
petulantly, keeping no reserve for the decent ordering of his 
house or his troops, and he left daily needs unprovided for. One 
wishes Baddoni had told: us what was thought of the wastrel in 
his home circle. Did his bravery, austerities and virtue com- 
pensate those who saw no battles and profited nothing by the 
open hand? Pinched and fretted by the disorder of domestic 
finance, did not his wives and children sometimes murmur their 
version of “ Jote de rue, douleur de maison ?” + 





“ This appears to be the Shams&b4d which lies north of Farruckab4d. 
Its capital was Rdthor; it hada fort on the Ganges and a revenue of Rs, 
1,784,608, It was charged with a levy of 400 Cavalry and 2,000 Infantry. 

t Numa Rowmestan.—A, Daudet. 
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Perhaps Akbar accepted it as a fact that Patiali and Shamsa- 
bad were not sufficient to support any considerable muster of men 
for such an economist as Tukriyah ; at any rate he supplement- 
ed these fiefs by the gift, in the early part of 1567, (975 H.) of 
Lak’hnau. * 

Some three years have now passed since Mahdi Qasim’s 
unlicensed departure for Makkah, and the pilgrim has set his 
face homewards, He travelled by way of Persia and Qandahar, 
and, on his arrival in Hindustan, found the Emperor engaged 
in the siege of Rantanbhur, (1567-975 H.) Thither he journey- 
ed, and, having asked for pardon and presented a gift of 
Chaldaean horses, was appointed to Lak’hnau, in supersession 
of his son-in-law. Badaoni gives no reason for this transfer— 
possibly because the truth may not have been complimentary 
to his master. Whatever was Akbar’s motive, it was not one 
which convinced Tukriyah of its justice, and he became violent- 
ly angry with both the Emperor and his uncle. One infers that 
Mahdi had asked for the fief, or, at the least, had not pressed his 
kinsman’s claims to retain it, for, if the gift had been an 
arbitrary act of the Emperor’s, Husain Khan would hardly have 
been so incensed against Mahdi Qasim as his words show him. 
He used words expressive of lasting breach—gquoting from the 
Ooran : “ This shall be a separation between thee and me,” (cap. 
18, 77.) and other passages indicating that he looked to the day 
of judgment to be righted. From angry word he went on to 
unjust deed, and avenged himself by injuring an innocent per- 
son. He put away Mahdi Qasim’s daughter, who was the wife 
of his youth, and inferentially the mother of some of his 
children, He put her away “ in disgust,’ and although he 
loved her, for the purpose of spiting his uncle, her father, He 
had long had a second wife, of whom we know only the fact 
of her existence, and he now married a third ; another cousin 
and a daughter of Ghazanfar Beg. He thus effected a curious 
guid pro guo,-—avenging one supersession by another—and, in 
so gratifying his anger, certainly showed himself regardless of 
the claims of wifely service, and also of an affection towards his 
wife which was sufficiently well known to find mention by 
Badaoni. + 

A union dictated by spite could hardly turn out well, and 





° The revenue of Lak’hnau was Rs. 43,669, and its military obligation 
was for 200 Cavalry and 3,000 Infantry. These numbers are for the city 
and circumjacent lands only, and it may be that the fief bestowed on 
Muhammad Husain included more of the sarfar than these. 

t Sometimes the variations of translators are entertaining, especially 
when they are immaterial. At this point translators do not agree which 
of the two concerned—Husain and Husain’s wife—offered the cheek and 
which bestowed the kiss, Sir Henry Elliot thinks he loved her ; Mr. Lowe 
that she loved him! 
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this one proved disastrous to the bride, for, after a brief space, 
she was deserted. The household chronicler tells us that his 
master left Mahdi Qasim’s daughter with her brothers, but that 
he left Ghazanfar’s daughter “in helplessness.” The close 
relationship of all parties might have afforded protection to 
the bride also, but one guesses that her marriage had angered 
her kinsfolk, inasmuch as it had made her an instrument of 
annoyance to Mahdi Qasim and his daughter. 

When Akbar deprived Husain Khan of Lak’hnau, he offered 
him Kant- o-Golah, but it was not accepted, and the angry 
man took a departure all his own, by initiating the first of his 
suerilla expeditions which have made his name cdious in 
history. These incursions were directed against the Hindus 
of the outer Himalayas—subjects of Akbar against whom there 
was, at this time, no justification for a royal amzr to take action. 
“Nevertheless,” says Tukriyah’s almoner, “he left Lak’hnau 
‘with the intention of carrying on a religious war, and of break- 
“ing the idols and destroying the idol temples. He had heard 
“that the bricks of these were of silver and gold, and, conceiving 
“a desire for this and all the other abundant and unguarded 
“treasures of which he had heard a lying report, set out by 
“way of Audh towards the Sewalik Mountains,’’* 

On the approach of the invaders, the Rajputs withdrew fur- 
ther into the hills and left their country to do its very efficient 
part in its own defence. Crossing the Doti zevaz, Muhammad 
Husain followed the track into Kumaon which had been taken 
in the first year of Akbar’s reign, by Pir Muhammad Shirwanit 
(Bairdm’s vakil ), and came to a spot where some of the men of 
that earlier expedition had fallen and been buried. Here he 
halted, and here he-read, over the graves, the fatzhah“ for the 
pure spirits of the martyrs.” | 

“ Praise be to God, the Lord of all creatures ; the most merci- 
“ful, the king of the day of judgment. Thee do we worship, 
“and of thee do we entreat help. Direct us in the right way, in 
“the way of those to whom thou hast been gracious, not of those 
“against whom thou art incensed nor those that go astray.”+ 





* It will be seen that Badaoni uses the name Sewaliks in a more extend- 
ed sense than we moderns give to it ;the present expedition of Husain Kh4n 
took him into Kumaon, and he did not cross the Ganges, which is, I be- 
lieve, the modern eastern boundary of the Sewaliks. Referring to the 
Gazetteer of the N -W, Provinces for guidance as to the locality of this raid, 
I find Mr. Atkinson of opinion, that, of places named by Badaoni— Wajrail 
is Jurail or Diphail—the cold weather residence of the Doti Rajahs, as be- 
ing one of whom, Mr. Atkinson regards the Rajah Rank, of the chronicle. 
Ajmir, named by Badaoni. as the capital of R&jah Ranka, Mr. Atkinson 
thinks is Ajmirgarh, near Dandaodhura, where the governor still has his 
residence. 

+ Ifwe, too, read this, we touch the mind of Husain, as he knelt by 
those wayside tombs, and if we mentally add to the solemnity of the 
prayer, the reverence it inspires in devout Musalmans, we can realize 
a pious mood with which sympathy is spontaneous. 
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Muhammad Husain did further honor to those whom his creed 
taught him to call martyrs—men who had fallen in an infidel 
land and by the hands of unbelievers. He repaired their tombs 
and set up a seat (cuffak) close by, on which wayfarers might rest 
and recreate themselves with talk, and doubtless, too, with that 
amusement which crops up, in and out of season, in the chroni- 
cles—the composition and recitation of verses. Thesesociable and 
humane little observances go far to show that the Patcher was 
an example of the truth, that men are better than their creeds, 
and that his cruelty to Hindus was not of the heart, but of 
the doctrine. His duty to the faithful dead accomplished, 
he returned to the persecution of the no less faithful living— 
the Rajput Hindus. He raided as far as Wajrail, a district 
belonging to acertain Rajah Ranka, and came to within two 
days’ march of the Rajah’s capital of Ajmir (Ajmirgarh) a 
town which Badaoni describes as a very mine of gold 
and silver, and musk and silk, and all the productions of 
Tibet.* 

Happily for the lightening of the guilt which might other- 
wise have been Muhammad Husain’s, it was not given to him to 
clutch the spoils of Ajmirgarh. His advance was checked by a 
natural phenomenon which the Hindus may well have thought 
a divine interposition in their behalf. Clouds gathered and rain 
fell in such masses, that neither food nor fodder could be 
procured, and famine loomed over the little band of invaders, 
Tukriyah’s zeal was unquenchable, but that of his men was 
less proof; they grew so disheartened, that their leader’s 
golden promises seemed but as a prating of trifles, and, whether 
he would or not, they dragged him to retreat. Their backward 
march made the opportunity for the Rajptits, who issued from 
their hiding places, and taking up commanding positions 
above Muhammad Husain’s line of retreat, showered down on his 
devoted band, stones and poisoned arrows. Most of the party 
fell by the way, and of the few who emerged again into the 
plains, many died later from the effects of the envenomed 
weapons. Badaoni was an eye-witness of the affair, and may 
well have had it in mind when he spoke later on, of having 
shared with Husain Khan many jungle wars and comfortless 
journeyings. 

The raid into Kumdon had allowed Muhammad Husain’s anger 
against Akbar to exhale, and he now betook himself to Court. 
The reception accorded to him there sufficiently shows that 
the Emperor looked on his escapade with other eyes than ours, 
Many considerations may have inclined him to treat the matter 





° Mr. Atkinson regards this mention of Tibet as referrible to the 
mart of Barmdeo, close to the Nipal frontier, and a centre of Tibetan 
trade. 
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lightly ; he was certainly always tolerant of the vagaries 
of tle Patcher, and in this case, the punishment due to his 
unauthorised crescentade had been inflicted by the injured 
Rajputs themselves, aided by the fierce storms native to 
their hills. Rajpats have ever been stiff-necked, and, from the 
point of view of a foreign ruler, generally deserved more 
punishment than he could well inflict; besides all these 
considerations, there were those personal to the Ghézz himself, 
and arising out of the circumstances under which he fared 
forth, in anger and humiliated pride—from his fief of Lak’hnau, 
So now, when asked for Kant-o-Golah,* Akbar gave it, and he 
did this, knowing well that it was sought because its position 
would afford Husain Khan a good point ad’appui from which to 
start on other and avenging raids into Kumdon. It looks as 
though Akbar felt that it was desirable that victory over the 
Imperial arms, for whatever cause or by whomsoever borne, 
must be punished by defeat. 

Muhammad Husain had now again a lucrative 7dég/r, for, to- 
gether with his new district, he still held Shamsabad and Patidli. 
It is probable that he made Kant his head-quarters, a town of 
which the fine buildings still attest its former importance. 
From his new starting point, he made several other incursions 
upon the skirts of the hills, but seems never to have succeeded 
in penetrating into the interior of Kumaon. He lost many men 
from the ill-effects of the then, as now, notoriously bad water 
of the Doti ¢évaz, In all his raids against infidels, he made 
more martyrs than victims, and his men suffered more at his 
hands for their fidelity, than the Hindus for their misbelieving. 

In 1568 (976 H.) Badaoni took leave on private affairs, 
and was absent from hisduties in Husain’s household for more 
than a year. He returned in the sorriest plight, sick and 
wounded, and records that he was treated with the kindness 
of the kindest of fathers or brothers. The good Khan concoct- 
ed remedies of tamarisk, but he could not successfully treat 
a broken skull, and Badaoni was compelled to quit Kant and 
seek elsewhere the skilled assistance of a surgeon. 

An interesting part of Tukriyah’s story is reached in 1572 
(980 H.), when he desists from following after infidels and 
turns his arms against rebels. The Mirzas were still in arms 
and had recently sided against Akbar, with others of their 
insurgent kidney in Gujrat, and been defeated at Sarnal. 
Ibrahim Husain fled from Sarnal, to do what mischief he might 
in the north, and now threatened Dihli. The Jagirdars of its 





_-* This fief appears to be approximately the modern Shdhjahénpir, and 
included a stretch of the submontane tract bordering on Kumaon. 
It does not appear in Col. Jarrett’s translation of the Aiz, as one holding, 
and I am unable to state its revenue or obligations. 
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neighbourhood were summoned for its defence, and amongst 
them, Husain Khan. He set out at once and was well on his 
way~—at the village of Audh, in Jalesar, some 30 miles N. E. 
of Agrah—when word was brought to him that a certain 
Rajah Awesar was committing depredations close to his line 
of march. This Rajah was one of those Rajputs who could 
not accustom themselves to the new order of Mughal supre- 
macy ;—he had been a source of trouble during the whole of 
Akbar’s reign, had beaten many a royal captain, and had done to 
death many “excellent soldiers.” Now, when Ibrahim’s approach 
had drawn Muhammad Husain into Jalesar, the rebel Rajah 
was reported as lying in ambush for the Mughal leader,—by 
the connivance of the country people—in the jungle of the 
village of Nourahi{, in Jalesar., 

If England had not had her gentlemen of the road rob- 
bing travellers and defying authority much later than the day 
of Elizabeth and 1572, Englishmen might think little of a 
foreign government which, in eighteen years, had not put down 
Awesar: but Hounslow Heath softens judgment on Nourahi! 

During the conflict which occurred between Muhammad 
Husain—the representative of order—and the Rajah—its foe— 
Badaoni was with his master,and he gives an account of the 
affair so graphic and realistic that it must be quoted. 

“At midday on the 15th of the blessed month of Ramzan 
“in the aforesaid year, when the men were off their guard 
“and marching in loose order, and most of them were fasting,— 
“suddenly the rattle of musketry and arrows burst upon them, 
“and they found themselves engaged in a hot skirmish. The 
‘Rajah, with the help of the villagers, had erected crows nests 
“in the trees, and from that vantage-ground many useful men 
“became marks for arrows and musket balls, and some were 
‘‘martyred and others were wounded. At the very beginning 
“of the battle-moil, a musket ball struck Husain Khan below 
“the knee, glanced off and struck his saddle, but with great 
‘presence of mind, he grasped the pommel and kept his seat. 
“I threw water on his face. Those who were around him and 
“in front, thought that it was perhaps weakness caused by 
‘‘ fasting, but I seized his bridle, wishing to draw him under 
“the shelter of a tree where he might be safe from the shower 
“of arrows. When there, he opened his eyes, and, contrary 
“to his usual custom, shot a glance of anger at me and 
‘“querulously made signs, as much as to say, ‘ What are you 
“holding my reins for? You had better go down into the 
‘battle,’ Sothey left him in that state and went down and 
“joined the fray. Such confusion then raged, and so many 
““‘men were killed on both sides, that imagination were too 
“weak to number them. ” It must be parenthetically observed 
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that there is no time recorded at which the living of Tukriyah’s 
force could not easily be numbered, and this without aid from 
any imagination. ‘“ Eventually, in accordance with the promise, 
“’Al-Islam shall conquer and not be conquered,’ towards 
“ evening the breeze of victory blew to the side of the small 
“handful of religious warriors; and the infidels, company by 
“company and crowd by crowd, took to flight, but not before our 
“ soldiers were so tired that they could scarcely wield a sword or 
“shoot an arrow. In that thick forest they became so 
“commingled, that friend could not be distinguished from foe, 
“and yet, through weakness, they could not make an end of 
“one another. Some of the servants of God showed such 
“fortitude as to merit the excellence both of waging a holy 
“war and also of maintaining a strict fast. But I, on the 
“contrary, was so weak, that I took asingle draught of water 
“to moisten my throat, for want of which some gave up the 
“ghost, and several excellent friends of mine became martyrs, ” 

Muhammad Husain was in no case to pursue the Mirza, and 
now returned to Kant, where, while awaiting the healing of his 
wound, he occupied himself in strengthening his defences. 
Before he was able to sit his horse, news reached him that 
Ibrahim Mirza was in his paternal district of Sambhal, with a force 
which Nizdmuddin estimates at 300, Hereupon Tukriyah had 
himself carried in a litter by forced marches to the town of 
Sambhal. The roll of his midnight drums caused some alarm 
to the amtrs who were gathered within its walls to oppose 
the Mirza. Baddoni—in his character of retainer of a dare- 
all, fear-nothing—comments with laughing malice on the fear 
of the garrison, and_on their relief of mind when they knew that 
a friend had come to their assistance. 

On the next day, there was held a conference of all the 
assembled Mughul ams, but no plan of action was agreed on, 
because Husain Khan could by no means concur with the scheme 
which approved itself to his colleagues. Their suggestion 
was that all but Husain himself should go to Ahar, where were 
other amzrs—there wait till Husain’s arrival, and then discuss 
a plan of action. The scheme does not seem one likely to 
serve for the defence of Dihli, because Ahar is south of the 
capital, and the Mirza was to its north and moving west. 
Muhammad Husain’s disapproval was expressed in no uncertain 
terms, 

“* Good God,’ he exclaimed, ‘the Mirza came here with a 
“small party of horse, and, although your numbers more than 
“doubled his, you took refuge in the fort of Sambhal, and you, 
“twenty or thirty amirs, all old soldiers too, with a large force, 
“are so dismayed, that you would shut yourselves upin the 
“fortress of Ahar, which is a regular rat-hole. This will en- 
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“courage the Mirza to make further attacks on the Imperial 
“territories Now there are two courses open, one of which 
“we must follow. Either you must cross the Ganges and must 
“intercept the Mirza and prevent his getting over the Ganges. 
“ T will follow up his rear and we shall see what will happen. 
“Or I will hasten and cross the Ganges and head the Mirza 

“while you pursue him. This is our duty as loyal subjects,’ 
“ But ” continues Badaoni, “ they could not agree upon any course 
“until Husain Khan, driven by necessity, went off in haste with 
“the horsemen he had to Ahar, and inveighed loudly against their 
“shutting themselves up in that fortress. He brought them 
“out and repeated the same counsel to them. ‘The enemy,’ 
“he said, ‘is enclosed in the heart of the country, and is just 
“like a hare appearing in the midst of a camp;if you move 
“ briskly, we shall be ableto make a fine coup and take him alive, 
“and the glory of the victory will be yours!’ ” 

Meantime the upshot of the limited responsibility of the 
amirs of Ahar and Sambhal was, that the Mirza had the country 
at his mercy. He had left A’zarnpore, on Husain Khan’s ap- 
proach, and had gone to Amrohah, a place not far from Luk’hnor 
on the Ramganga. With a following augmented by disloyal 
scamps from far and wide, he * sprang like a rook ona cleared 
chessboard” into the heart of the country—plundering and 
ravaging witha brutal lawlessness which even now—when all 
the actors in the play have long since passed away—makes one 
indignant with the men who could have crushed him, if they 
had cared for the helpless peasantry. That Ibrahim could have 
been crushed, seems certain from examination of the forces 
which Ahar and Shambal could have furnished. However 
much below the nominal rank of the respective commanders 
their contingents may have been, their combined muster would 
greatly outnumber Ibrahim’s 300. The Commandant of Sham- 
bhal was a Commander of One Thousand and had with him 
twenty—probably lesser—amzzrs in Ahar, there were, of the men 
named by Eaddaoni, Commanders of One Thousand, of Nine 
Hundred, of Two Hundred and Fifty, etc. Husain Khan, it is 
true, appeared with 200 to support his dignity of a Commander 
of Three Thousand, but he was always exceptionally faulty in 
the maintenance of balance between his rank and his muster. 

Ibrahim left Amrohah, and having crossed the Ganges by the 
ford of Choubalah, turned westward. along the great highway to 
Lahor. In his wake, and plundered and desolated in hearth and 
field, he left Panipat, Sonpat and Karnal. Let us rejoice, be 
we of what race we may, that in our time the peasantry of 
Hindustan sleep secure from such demon work as Ibr&him’s 
under the shadow of a flag which is stronger to save than even 
the great Akbar’s. 
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Two amirs—Turk Subhan Quli and Farrukh Diwdnah—joined 
their small followings to Muhammad Husain’s, and the three, after 
taking hasty, and, doubtless, scornful leave of the amirs who 
elected to remain behind, set out in pursuit of Ibrahim. They 
first made for Gadha Mukteswar, a town on the Ganges and north 
of Ahar, at which they would strike into the highway travelled 
by the rebels. At this place evidence was forthcoming that the 
reproaches of Tukriyah had not been ineffectual, for here, a 
letter overtook him which urged, “ Do not be in a hurry, for we 
will join you, Eleven are better than nine.” The writers 
followed their letter, coming, says Baddaoni, “more by compul- 
sion than free will, and the verse of the glorious word, ‘ Thou 
thinkest them to be united but their hearts are divided,’ ”’* 

Husain did not wait for their arrival, but, hurrying on, gathered 
as he went, tidings of the misery wrought by the Mirza such as 
would add wings to his speed. The Ahar amérs marched at some 
distance in his rear, and so continued to march to Sarhind, and 
beyond it they refused to budge. They had strenuously object- 
ed to quit Ahar;—well might they become refractory when, in 
Sarhind, they had followed their magnet more than two hun- 
dred miles. They halted, and Muhammad Husain, with his 
faithful captains, went on in their long stern chase to Ludhianah. 

In Ludhianah came authentic news as to the whereabouts of 
the Mirza;—he had drawn near to Lahor, she had closed her gates 
against him, and he had passed on to Sher Gadha and Jhanni. 

“In or near Lidhidnah, other news reached Tukriyah -which 
stirred him to characteristic action. It came from Bairdm’s 
nephew, Husain Kuli Khan (the later Khdu /dhdn), and was to 
the effect that he was himself on the way to oppose Ibrahim, 
and marching south from Kangrah and Nagarkot. 

These two Husains were old comrades—their association 
dating from at least as early as the siege of Qandahér, (1545). 
Both had long fought under Bairam, and both had together 
done their part in the battles which based the empire of Huma- 
yun and Akbar. In their young days, there had surely been 
many a friendly tussle for renown between them, but of late 
years, their roads had lain apart:—now, when Husain Khén 
knew that the eyes of both looked once more to the same goal, 
memory quickened the old spirit of rivalry, and he vowed a 
vow, —‘“in that madness which a thousand times had got the 
“better of his judgment,” interjects his almoner,—that he 
would eat no food until he had joined Husain Quli. It wasa 
fatuous vow, for how could hard work be done by a fasting man ? 
But if Tukriyah could have put together these two elements— 
the work and the means—he would have not been our man of 
unwisdom, nor have been distinguished from the mass of brave 

and daring soldiers of Akbar. 


® (Qordén LIX, 425. Sale:}-exactly fits the case. 
VOL. XCVIII.] 
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Probably he desired to set himself before his old comrade as 
still able to bear the privations they had borne in company :— 
who knows but that they had made some such vow and kept it 
in earlier days? Hardness and privation they must have shared 
in their youth, and many a night of weariness and probable 
hunger, when life was full of watchful journeyings and unremit- 
ting effort to prevail in Hindustén. Such a background of 
common experience would prompt Tukriyah to prove that 
pluck and persistence were still alight in him. He made his 
vow somewhere near Ludhidnah, so that he had time to reach 
avery uncomfortable degree of starvation before (as will be 
told) relief came —over 100’miles further on—at Sher Gadha, 
in Jhanni. 

Husain Khan crossed the Biah (Bias), a little above its junc- 
tion with the Satlaj and by the ford of Talwandi. Thence he 
made speed to Sher Gadha, where he sought quarters at the 
monastery of a noted Shaikh, Daud Qadiri, surnamed Jhaninwal, 
who welcomed him with gracious words and proffer of genercus 
hospitality. ‘“‘ The monastery,” says Baddoni, “ provided enter- 
“tainment for all the party, and the Shaikh’s private fields fur- 
“nished grass and corn for the horses.” These words guide 
one’s eye across the fields of Sher Gadha to the background 
of sandy roads, scant provision, and still more scanty pasture 
which had been the portion of the wearied troop since it left the 
fertile lands of Gunga. 

Daud Qadiri offered food to his guest, and the latter declined 
it on the ground of his oath. The Shaikh replied that it was 
easy to atone for a vow, but foolish to distress one’s friends. 
Herein one catches the echo of argument which the dry good 
sense of an intimate had already urged on the march from 
Lidhianah, It is indeed probable that the first impulse of 
self-immolation satisfied by the utterance of the vow, Muhammad 
Husain had himself reached a repentant stage. Now, without 
demur, he sent for a slave. and with one manumission freed the 
neck * of a true believer from captivity and himself from his folly. 
If one had forgotten a modern war of which the root was 
slavery, one might smile at this exhibition of crude thought 
as to human brotherhood. There stood a slave:—here isa 
free man :—freed for no better reason than to lift from another 
man the burden of a hasty word. 

One night only was spent by Tukriyah at the monastery, then 
he refreshed himself, and with men and horses full of the content 
with which well-enjoyed hospitality had soothed their long- 
suffering frames, he flung himself once more on his quest. 
Marching down the Bari Duab, he learned that both friend and 
foe were near Tulambah, a town on the Ravia, and a little to the 





* Qordn V. p. 134. (Sale) 
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north-east of Multan He heard this when he was within one 
stage of the place, and, burning to have his share in the coming 
fray, hurried off a note to Husain Quli,: “Since I have come 
400 kos” (some 800 miles) “ by forced marches—if you would 
let me have a share in the victory, and put off the fight for one 
‘day, it would be only friendly.” The answer was an acqui- 
escent, “ All right !” 

Nevertheless Husain Quli fought without Tukriyah; not 
for the bad reason insinuated by Badaoni’s clannishness, but 
because the Mirza—with curious zvsouciance in a man who 
had a foe at his heels—had chosen to go hunting and his troops 
could be attacked at advantage. Husain Quli seized the moment 
and, after a stubborn tussle, came off victorious. 

On the day following the fight, Muhammad Husain, with 
drums gallantly beating, came up—his force dwindled to eighty. 
Baddoni was not with him, for he had remained a few days in 
Sher Gadha, coquetting with the temptation of becoming a 
dervish, and of retiring to sweep the monastery of the “Pole Star 
of Saints ”—Shaikh Daud Jhanniwal. But his narrative reads 
like one had at first hand, and little stretch of fancy is needed 
to let us see him, rejected by the saint and returned to the soldier, 
listening to the tale of interim adventure. It is a taking little 
picture, that of the way-worn, shabby band, drumming itse!f 
into the well-found camp of the grandee;—its tall leader 
alert in eye and ear, as to the fight he hopes he yet may share, 
his hearty greeting to his friend, too genial to be clouded by 
more than a bluff word of discontent at his luck in coming 
late;—then out go the two together to the field, and the victor 
describes the struggle, and sets forth, to a sympathetic listener, 
the gallant exploits of his men.* 

When the fray had thus been fought again, the baulked 
activity of Tukriyah leaped up ;—the business was not complete, 
he said, so long as the rebel, who had fled northwards, was at 
liberty. Husain Qulf{ was content with his success and declared 
himself willing to let other friends have their share of glory ;— 
he had come far and his men were weary, and had suffered 
hardships amongst the Rajputs and their stubborn hills. This 
was enough for Tukriyah ;—it was true his men had come far, 
a much longer journey than from Nagarkot ;—they, too, were 
weary; they were few and ill-provisioned ;—but what of this, 
or any detriment? They had had no reward of fighting. 
Some of the eighty were at the end of their endurance; these 





? 


To give Husain Qulf’s victory its due value, it should be said that 
it was not gained from Ibrahim only. The latter had—probably at 
Tulambah,—joined his brother, Mas’ud ’ Susana Mirz4 and others cf the 
rebel crew, who had-come up from Gujrat. Their numbers must have 
been considerable, because we find that 100 men of rank placed themselves 
under the protection of our Husain, when the Mirzi’s had been defeated. - 
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betook themselves for rest to Lahor, and with them went 
Husain’s few elephants and his historic drums. 

In his pursuit of the Mirz4, Muhammad Husain was indisput- 
ably desirous of doing loyal service to Akbar; he loved the 
rapid and adventurous nature of the work; and it is also 
possible, that both these motives to activity were strengthened 
by a third, namely, desire to hold his own benefactor at his 
mercy and repay his debt. But no success crowned his efforts 
throughout the whole affair with Ibrahim. 

When Ibrahim Mirza returned from his sport to Tulambah, 
he found that he could effect nothing against the victorious 
Mughals, and turned his bridle in flight towards the north. 
Husain Khan followed and had come to within measurable 
distance of the fugitive party, when it halted for a night, not 
far from Sobraon—at the junction of the Satlaj and Biah. 
Here the peasants of the district attacked Ibrahim, and in the 
fray he received his death wound. It is not for us to follow 
his story except where it touched our Husain’s, and as we do 
this, it is pleasant that we find Tukriyah again sound and 
straightforward of heart. 

Baulked once again of his quarry, Tukriyah retraced his 
steps southwards, and, following the wounded prince—who as 
a prisoner was being conveyed to Multan—betook himself 
to his kinsman Said Khdan-i-Chagatai, the then Governor 
of Multan. He desired to have an interview with the fallen 
Mirza, but felt it difficult to reconcile his duty to the Emperor 
and that to the man who had spared his life at Satwas. He 
discussed the point with his host. “If,” he said, “*when I see 
“him, I salute him, it will be inconsistent with my duty 
* to the Emperor, and, if I donot salute him, it will be discourte- 
“ous, and the Mirza will say to himself— ‘ See this uncircum- 
** cised fellow who, when he received quarter at Satwds, made 
“obeisances without end, and, now that evil days have fallen 
“on me, treats me cavalierly.’ ” 

The difficulty was laid before the Mirza, who invited the 
Khan to visit him without making obeisance. Having thus 
set his loyalty above doubt, Muhammad Husain paid his visit, 
and, it is pleasant to know, satisfied his chivalrous sense of duty 
to a benefactor, by making the salutation due to a prince. 

One point in the conversation which ensued brings out the 
fact that Ibrahim—evil as had been his life and full of cruel 
act or connivance—shared Muhammad Husain’s devotion to 
their common tenets. At this supreme crisis of his career, the 
wounded man could spare thought for sectarian consistency and 
regret to his fellow-Sunni, that he had been defeated by the 
Shiah, Husain Quli. ‘Would to God!” he cried, “I had 
“received this defeat (at Tulambah) at your hands, that it 
“might have been a cause of advancement to you who are 
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“my co-religionist, and not from Husain Quii Khan, who is 
“an alien in sect and religion.” If things had fallen out as he 
wished, it is probable that he might have lived to trouble 
Akbar’s peace again, for assuredly Husain Khan would have 
done all in his power to give a life where he had received 
one and to save a Sunni, 

His farewells said, Tukriyah turned his face towards his 
distant home. If one follows his journeyings on a map, 
one sees what Ibrahim had cost him in travel. Baddaon{i de- 
scribes the journey from Kant to Tulambah as one of hard- 
ships and of more than 500 os (1,000 miles)— add to this 
what was traversed later and the return march ;—recall the 
sand, glare, barrenness of much of the route, and the expedition 
may well be reckoned an achievement of the first magnitude, 

Husain’s own return party must have been small, and it 
says a good deal for his reputation, both as a man whose inter- 
cession would weigh with the Emperor, and as one who might 
be expected to use his influence for clement aims, that “ 100 
Khans,” followers of the fallen Mirza, took refuge with him af- 
ter their defeat at Tulambah and now accompanied him to 
Kant. With him, too, were certain prisoners of the Mirza’s 
troops. While the Khans tarried with Muhammad Husain, they 
heard what must have made them rejoice, that they had elected 
to surrender to Tukriyah and not to Husain Quili, for it is sad 
to have to say that the gallant victor of Tulambah was guilty 
of horrible cruelty, and had indelibly stained his name by 
studied brutality to his prisoners. He had taken these to 
Court, and, while there, made mention to the Emperor of those 
others who were with Husain Khan. On inquiry being made: 
concerning them, the Khan replied that, having received no 
orders to put them to death, he had set them free, and, in so 
doing, had performed an act of clemency in the royal name. 
He had, indeed, simply given all leave to depart, when he 
heard of the cruelties practised by Husain Quli. By this 
act he discharged his debt to Ibrahim Mirza in the way 
within his scope. The Emperor forgave the act of mercy 
and imposed no penalty. 

Brief notices in the Akbarnamah and Muntakhab-ut-Tawdrtkh 
let us know that in 1573 (981 H.) Muhammad Husain accom- 
panied Akbar to Gujrat, and Badaon{ mentions that he was dis- 
tinguished for his bravery in the forefront of the battle.of Kari, 
by the royal gift of a scimitar—a “ crescent scimitar ” which was 
Akbar’s most renowned of scimitars. Towards the end of this 
same year, the household association of Husain Khan and 
Abdul Qadir came to an end. From the reticence with which 
Baddoni speaks of the matter, one infers that the parting 
was due to a series of impressions and occurrences which 
had, for some time, suggested to him, that better fortune might 
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be in store for him elsewhere than under Muhammad Husain, 
Certainly he had contemplated change for some time before the 
final breach. He does not name the cause of the rupture, but 
he assumes the blame, and asks his mother to intercede for him 
with Muhammad Husain. Even withthis statement before us, 
we feel sure that he had no real desire that her intercession 
should succeed. We may well leave the matter where Badaoni 
does, and not attempt to saddle either of the men concerned 
with blame or incompatibility. Writing subsequently, and when 
Muhammad Husain was dead, Badaoni calls his change of ser- 
vice “a trick of fortune” and “a strange matter.” He adds, 
“but one piece of opposition, though to use such a strong 
“term in connection with him, were a shame and a dire in- 
“ justice, did I meet with from him, and that was in military 
“matters and the affairs of the world !” Possibly Badaoni 
had laid before the old soldier, the desire which he nourished 
of becoming a military commander. If to this he added that 
he wished to make money by changing his pen for the sword 
—a reason urged upon Badaoni himself by a friend who ad- 
vised him to ask the Emperor for a command—it is easy to 
infer that he would hear some unpleasant truths in opposition 
to his scheme, The quarrel—if so it may be called—may well 
rest in obscurity. It is for our greater edification that the two 
friends should part, for now Badaoni placed his services—his 
erudition, his voice “ ravishing with the tones of the parrot ”"— 
and all his admirable qualities as chronicler, observer, and 
gossip at the feet of the Emperor. 

One result of the rupture between Husain and ’Abdul is 
that Baddaoni’s narrative as to his old patron’s doings becomes 
briefer. It is difficult to see the import of what is next recorded 
of the Khan, but it is indisputable that he ought to have been 
fighting in Bengal and was not there. A messenger from the 
field reported to the Emperor that, although Muhammad Husain’s 
brother was doing his duty, the former was not with the army, but 
was harrying the danjdrds near Lak’hnau and Audh. Baddonf 
discredits the accusation because there was ill-blood between 
the informant and the accused, arising out of the contiguity of 
their respective fiefs. Whether Muhammad Husain was injuring 
the grain-purveyors or not, the Emperor was displeased with 
his neglect of duty, and on the next occasion of his visit 
to Court, ordered Shahbaz Khan, the W/¢r Bakhshi, to exclude 
him from the roped enclosure of the royal tent, and also 
deprived him of his 7dgir. 

Taken together with what follows, there is ground for think- 
ing that the root of this unsatisfactory episode, as well as of 
other and later acts of insubordination, was anger against 
the rules for regulating contingents (dagh-o-mahall)* If this 








* See ‘Ain. (Blochmann) p. 233 and 235. 
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supposition is right, it must have caused still greater bitter- 
ness to the defaulter, that his punishment should have ap- 
pertained officially to Shahbaz Khan, in whose hands was 
the enforcement of the branding rules. The Emperor's anger, 
working with his own and _ his bias to asceticism, determined 
Muhammad Husain to become a kalandar. If he could have di- 
vested himself of his love of battle, the status of a religious 
mendicant was the one best fitted to his taste. Life from hand 
to mouth, in an atmosphere of devotional fervour, disorder, and 
personal restriction, was the true vocation of his middle age. 
Now he stripped himself of possessions till he was as bare as 
Alif; he gave away everything—elephants, horses and mi- 
litary stores—and reduced himself to destitution. Not, be it 
observed, that he restored these things to the person who had 
best claim to them—the Emperor, as giver of the fiefs from 
which they were derived—quite the reverse ;—they were 
bestowed on “students and worthy people” and the atten- 
dants at Humayun’s shrine—in the neighbourhood of which 
the incident occurred. Akbar did not wish to drive his old 
vassal to desperation, and, being tolerant of his vagaries, prof- 
fered forgiveness, gave back his sdég¢rs for another and proba- 
tionary season, and made a promise which appears to elucidate 
the whole episode ;—namely, that tax-gatherers should not in- 
terfere with him, and that, when he had put his troops on the 
footing required by the ddgh-o-mahalli, he should receive a 
suitable 7é@gir. An inference from these two promises may be, 
that pressure had been applied to bring about some reasonable 
balance between the Khan’s-means and his muster, and that 
the latter had fretted, fumed, resisted, and, as an upshot, had 
not gone to Bengal. 
~ To the pardon of the defaulter, Akbar added pleasantness 
by the gift of a shawl and of one of his own quivers of ar- 
rows. This is the second time that a gift has been made to 
Tukriyah of something which was the Emperor’s personal 
property ; if these gifts may be read in our fashion, they in- 
dicate intimacy bordering on affection. Doubtless, cheered by 
royal kindness and promises, Muhammad Husain returned to 
Kant. In ending the recital of this episode in his old master’s 
career, Abdul Qadir remarks, “So he, who through his extreme h- 
“ berality and boundless extravagance, and though exceeding all 
“limits of veasonable power and the exhibition of tt, was not 
“able to muster 10 horsemen, procrastinating through force of 
“circumstances, at length arrived at his 7ég¢r and kept close 
“to the northern mountains.” The words italicised, no doubt, 
reflect views current at Court and must be admitted justifiable, 
Royal clemency did not have the result of taking Muhammad 
Husain to Bengal. It is now 1575 (9&3 H.), and he once 
more sets forth upon a crescentade to. the Sewaliks, 
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told that he left his 7¢ég/v and began to plunder in the Duab, 
Whom he plundered is not clear ;—Badaoni, fumbling for any ex- 
cuse for his old patron, says the victims were the “ disaffected of 
“the neighbourhood who, deeming the payment of rent unne- 
“ cessary, never used to return any answer to their feudal lord, 
“so that you may guess what happened to the helpless, duped, 
“non-plussed, dishonoured' tax-collectors !” The excuse 
does more credit to the writer’s heart than to his head, and is 
not borne out by the acts of the tax-collectors, who close the 
gates of their towns and cry loudly to the Emperor for help 
against their supposed friend. Tukriyah moves on from the 
Duab to ‘the Eastern Dun and Basantpur, a thriving town of 
that district. “Then,” continues the chronicle, “the tax- 
“collector of T’haneswar shut the gates of the fort and the 
“ other tax collectors, in like manner, in a fright, having run 
“into their holes, spread a false report that Husain Khan was 
‘in rebellion, and sent a petition to that effect to the Em- 
“peror.” It looks as though the plundering in the Duab had 
been a commissariat raid, and that tax-collectors who shut 
town gates were royal officers in fiscal charge of Hindu re- 
sorts which, as such, tempted the Ghazi spirit of Tukriyah. 
Obscure as the matter is, however, the past career of the chief 
actor allows no suspicion of disloyalty,* although both bye- 
gone and present difficulties fully justify.accusations of * ex- 
ceeding all limits of reasonable power and the exhibition of it.” 
Thanks to the presence of Abdul Qadir at Court, we know 
something of the reception accorded to the cry of the tax- 
collectors, It chanced that, at the time, Sa’id Khan-i-Chaga- 
tai had come up from Multan and was with the Emperor. 
As he was both a kinsman and friend of the accused, he was 
asked to give an opinion on the accusation of rebellion, He 
repudiated it utterly, while at the same time declining to 
accede to a request one can hardly believe serious, that he 
should give a bond of indemnification for the cattle carried 
off in the Duab by Husain Khan’s men, Bada4oni is scornful 
over a friendship which would not back its word by a bond, 
but he does not appear to have flung his own resources into 
the breach to recoup the cattle-lifting of hungry troopers. 
Something had to be done to mend the evil case of thie 
tax-collectors, and Akbar’s course of action again shows kindly 





*Baddonf excuses Muhammad Husain here, and evidently thinks excuse is 
needed, by attributing this latest aberration from right, to the infirmity of age. 
‘The excuse may be accepted as explaining weakened judgment and the 
stronger sway of fanaticism. At this time, (1575-983 H.) Muhammad Husain 
had served Akbar twenty years ; he had been a grown man at Qandahér in 
1545- Here isa minimum of adult life of thirty years, and impressions gleaned 
along his story convey the impression that he had already left goodly years 
behind himin 154 é- But it matters little whether age added to fana- 
tical mania, or the latter alone, led to the expeditions against Basantptr. 
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feeling. Three amirs were commissioned to coerce Tukriyah 
to the right way; every one of whom was well-disposed 
to the offender. But the Gfdzi’s fate had been decided be- 
fore they could bring their persuasion to bear on him: his 
investment of Basantpur had failed, and many a man of his 
troop had paid a death penalty for his leader’s unrighteous 
attempt on the liberties and property of Rajput subjects. 
Muhammad Husain was used to wounds and carried many a 
scar, but, at Basantpur, a musket shot which struck him under 
the shoulder blade dealt him the blow which was to be his last. 
He turned from the scene of his discomfiture, and making 
for the Ganges, dropped down its stream towards his home. 
At Gadha Mukteswar, he was met by the three améfrs com- 
missioned to him by the Emperor, who conveyed him to Agrah 
and lodged him in the house of Cadiq Khan—once spur-holder 
of Bairam, a fellow Sunni and friend of thirty years standing. 
Akbar despatched a surgeon, Shaikh Bina, to him, and, when 
the Shaikh declared that the wound was of a frightful nature, 
sent a second in consultation. With the latter, Hakim-ul-Mulk 
Gilani, went Abdul Qadir. 

The wound was examined in the presence of Abdul Qadir, 
who can therefore testify that his hero was a hero to the end, 
and smiled under the horrible agony of the probe. This 
was the last meeting of the Khan and his old almoner, and 
ina few days news was brought to the latter, to Fathpur, 
that Muhammad Husain was dead. The holder of four fiefs 
died in penury, and the cost of his burial was borne by a 
friend, who laid him with honour and respect in the strangers’ 
resting place of Agrah. Subsequently his body was taken to 
Patiali, and the date of entombment yielded to Badaoni’s in- 
genuity the appropriate chronogram, “ Bestower of Treasure.” 

Thus ended the turmoils and jarrings and inconsistencies 
which had fretted the unbalanced mind of Tukriyah. Sayyid 
Muhammad, a former Sunni judge of Amrohah, spoke of him 
as a man rich in heart and poor in purse, and, amid the tears 
called forth by the news of his death, declared that, if “ any- 
“one wished to practise walking unspotted from the world, 
“he ought to act and walk just as Husain Khan had walked 
“and acted.” Abdul Qadir pays his dead friend a tribute 
Which is eloquent of the real worth and sincerity of both 
men. It shows that the bond which held them together, was 
fitness ripened to affection, and it sets Badaoni in a more 
likeable mood before us than any other of the many in which 
he had represented himself. Here is an overflow of genuine 
feeling in one man for another whom he mourns, 

“Let it not be forgotten,” he cries, “that the author enjoyed 
“the society of that unique one of the age for the space of 
“aboutnine years ... . And among the many venerable per- 
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“sons and spiritual directors of the age, I do not find a tithe of 
“atenth part of that I found in him, who was in the Sunni 
“section, pure in faith, and in purity of conduct, perfectly sin- 
“cere and upright in spirit, without an equal, in valour peer- 
“less, in courtesy alike in his behaviour both to great and small, 
‘‘and in disinterestedness without an equal in the age, in detach- 
“ment from worldly objects, stainless, in active service untiring, 
“in dependence on God without compare, in asceticism worthy 
“of a hundred praises ;—” 

If Muhammad Husain had not been born a Musalman amir 
of good family, he would have made a kalandar of kalandars, 
The interest of his character lies in its blending two types— 
the austere and the martial—and this, too, accounts, in part, for 
the respectful consideration which was shown him by his con- 
temporaries, Certainly he was a blot on the brilliance of his 
peers ; certainly he declassed himself to live in squalor and con- 
fusion; and certainly very few would see, in his poverty and waste, 
the signs, which they nevertheless were, of devotion to a fixed 
standard of conduct. For to be—as he was—temperate and 
virtuous in ways uncommon to a Musalman grandee, and— 
thus self-governed—to have the physique of a fine man of 
action ;—to* tower amongst the strongest and tallest ;—to be 
staunch, enduring, and pertinacious in the field ;—to be dashing 
and fearless ;—all this lights an unsullied radiance round our 
Husain, for, all the world over, it is the strong man self-sub- 
jected to virtue who wins the heart’s worship. 

We have often seen Husain Khan dealing with his fellow 
soldiers on equal terms and common ground. Then the martial 
spirit was in the ascendant. We have seen him, too, when 
the parallel motive of his conduct was uppermost—his monkish 
withdrawal from his actual rank. It is an excellent illustration 
of the first motive of his actions—his soldierly spirit—that 
his battle cry should have been “ Martydom or victory” ; 
and of the second, that, when told he ought to reverse the 
alternatives and give victory the lead, he should say that he 
desired rather to see the glorious dead than the lords of 
earth. The reply was natural from a man who could not 
live like his peers ! 

One of Muhammad Husain’s best defined characteristics is 
his purism in creed. He obeyed the Prophet’s law as it stands 
in the strict and narrow rules of its inception, and not in the 
broidered form wrought by time, and the interpretations of 
wealthy and erudite ’a/ama, still less as it was followed by his 
military colleagues. One of the ’ulama was once greatly ex- 
ercised by the “voluntary poverty, expenditure, squandering 
“of property, unnecessary presents and extreme extravagance 
“in the distribution of pensions and grants,” which friends la- 
mented in Tukriyah, The theologian endcavoured to persuade 
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the Khan to change his habits, but naturally his advice fell 
dead, and the wastrel certainly came off best in the encounter, 
for he could ask effectively a question to which there was 
no answer. “It is,” said he, “simply a question between 
“ obeying your order in the matter and following the tradition 
“of the Prophet; what choice can there be?” He turned the 
attack by reminding his assailant that men look to spiritual 
leaders for guidance in uprooting avarice, and not that these 
« should lend a false glitter to the accessories of transient trifles 
“and should make us avaricious, so as to sink among the lowest 
“of the low, in the unworthy pursuit of greed and avarice.” 
Excellently said, if there were no middle path between avarice 
and waste! But there is no such middle path for a zealot ; he 
sees one side of the road only—the side on which his eyes rest 
—on your opium, and not on his beer:—on your differing 
creed, and not the inefficiency of his own ;—on your expendi- 
ture, and not his waste. Want of perception and balance sum 
this phase of Muhammad Husain’s character—defects which 
caused him to overlook the fact, that the straight outcome of 
his theories was the non-acceptance of fiefs. 

Badaoni has recorded several of the oaths and vows of 
the impetuous Khan. Amongst them is one which second 
thoughts would commend, namely, that every slave who came 
into his possession should have the first day for himself. Grant- 
ing the existence of slavery, this was a considerate ruling. 
Another of his vows would sound wise enough in the mouth 
of an economist who could spend with sense, namely, that 
he would amass no treasure. --Badaoni tells us, apropos of a vow, 
that his master’s madness had a thousand times got the better of 
his judgment, and thus suggests a cloud of hasty oaths sufficient 
to have emancipated an army of slaves. What surprises and 
reticences and evasions must have been the portion of the 
followers of a man so apt to make new and startling resolutions 
and to back them by an oath! Much in the Khan’s minor 
traits justifies the assertion that he was gey z// to live wi.’ 

Badaoni’s flood of commentary on his dead master, tempts 
to quotation, by its stamp of direct issue from the heart, and 
out of a full reserve of -feeling He observed in his hero 
a “resolution and courage such as perhaps those renowned 
‘heroes who have left their names emblazoned on the pages of 
“history, may not have possessed, and, not to mention his im- 
“mense physical strength and prowess—they might have boast- 
“ed of the same courage as that lion-like warrior.” 

Again ;—speaking of Husain’s open-handedness, he cries, 
“If by any possible supposition, the treasures of the world 
“and the Sultanate of the whole face of the earth could have 
“become accessible to him and have been delivered over to 
‘him, the very first day he would have become a borrower.” 
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Quite a delightful little specimen of Muhammad Husain’s 
mystical views in money matters is embodied in ’Abdul Qadir’s 
story, that it sometimes happened that his master would buy a 
number of horses at the price first named by the dealer, 
and would then say, “You and God know that a true mer- 
chant never demands too much.” Possibly chaffer would have 
left the merchant the more honest man! 

As a matter of course, Husain Khan died deeply in debt. 
His creditors, however, had their hearts so softened to his 
memory that we are told they tore up their bonds and brought 
no claim against his children. This is a story difficult of 
simple credence, but at least one may admit that there was 
generosity in foregoing claims for which vouchers were held. 
One must also admit that the unexpected may have happened 
when, as now, business relations issued in the departure from 
Husain’s house of his creditors with prayers for the peace, 
pardon and acceptance of their dead debtor. 

Mr. Blochmann has called Husain Khan the Bayard and 
Don Quixote of Akbar’s reign, thus striking a guiding light 
for more detailed criticism by those whose work rests on 
his broad foundation labours. The comparison is delight- 
fully suggestive, both where closer examination of Muhammad 
Husain’s life shows that it holds, and where it serves but as 
a rough outline of the facts. The dreams of the oriental 
were not the gracious follies of the Knight of La Mancha, and 
his rough tilting against Hinduism clashes with the Don’s 
gentler fantasies. Husain’s courage rivalled Bayard’s, but that 
it flowed from a source of lesser purity and light, one thought 
is sufficient to prove ;-—Bayard lived and moved on the narrow 
royal road of justice, and of justice Husain knew nothing. 

Circumstances, rather than character, make another rift in 
the comparison. In the chivalry of Europe, the dreams of 
the Don and the devotion of Bayard, woman played an in- 
woven part. All which gave the glow of romance to feats 
of arms in Europe is missing from the Hindustan of the 
Mughals. What man of Akbar’s day wore his lady’s favour, 
under her eyes, at jousts and tourneys? Naturally one does 
not count eyes that may have been bright behind the purdah! 
Nor speak of Rajputnis whose very zauhkar ranks them above 
Musalmanis. It is not the fault of the man, but of the creed 
and the custom of his race, that in Muhammad Husain’s 
story there is no gleam of the “fancy linked with love,” 
which is the step to happier Western marriage, One regrets 
this now that one knows Husain better, because he would have 
made a true knight and dutiful lover of the sunniest days of 
chivalry. He missed this charm because he ran his course 
under the rule of social theories which crawl from beneath the 


purdah, and which forbid the equal ranking of even a sober 
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and temperate Musalman—such as Husain was—with a knight, 
sworn in terms of respect to honor his lady. In Husain Khan’s 
day, as with rare exceptions, it is sad to remember in our own 
also, Hindustan had none of the vivacity and brilliance of free 
girlhood, or of the duteous independence of women on whose 
honor is cast no stigma of seclusion. 

Although his youth lacked the charm and grace of romance, 
Muhammad WHusain’s manhood approached more nearly to the 
European standard of domestic excellence than was at all com- 
mon in his day. Up to within six years of his death, he was 
faithful to his two wives, and they might have kept their dual sway 
within his house to the end, but for a freak of his temper. 

« “ Without fear” was Tukriyah, and as the blame of not “with- 
out reproach” would pass into speech, it is barred on the lip by 
more than the thought that, in this, he was as are all men ;— 
it is barred too by the remembrance of the worthy acts of his 
life. Along the unbroken thread of his self-restraint, there 
slip the studded deeds that do him honour:—his mercy to 
Ibrahim’s men :—his courtesy to Ibrdhim himself: his compas- 
sion on the repentant Baddon{:—his vehement pleadings for right 
at Ahar :—his weary journeyings in his sovereign’s service :—his 
honourable wounds, borne for faithfulness sake, whether to 
Akbar or Bair4m :—his dauntlessness and independence :— 
and finally, evil as was its working, his steadfastness to the 
faith that was in him. These are bars to reproach, and we close 
his story with the thought that what lay behind Husain and 
fitted him to be but a drop in those “ tides of faith that meet 
in narrow seas,” was his heritage of creed and custom, just as 
other influences, baffling creed and custom, set Husain’s sover- 
eign—a spectator—on the heights above the turmoil, and let 
him think and say—as he might have said, if to his other gifts 
he had added that of the Laureate’s song—the words which, 
marking the contrast between him and a Tukriyah, restfully 
close this little record of a jangling life :— 
“TI can but lift the torch 

Of reason in the dusky cave of life, 

And gaze on this great miracle, the world, 

Adoring that who made, and makes, and is, 


And is not, what I gaze on:—all else Form, 
Ritual, varying with the tribes of men.” 


ANNETTE S. BEVERIDGE, 
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ArT. IIL—THE ADMINISTRATION AND ADMINIS. 
TRATIVE LAW OF ITALY. 


(Continued from No. 194, October 1893.) 


3. MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY. 


XTRACTIVE and agricultural industry furnish man with 

the prime materials necessary for his needs ; manufactur- 

ing industry transforms those materials into an infinite variety 

of products. The administration ought not to neglect this in- 

dustry, as on its development and prosperity Cepends the well- 
being of the population. 

Manufacture of weights and measures—With the view of 
preserving the public confidence in contracts, the manufacture 
of weights and measures is subjected to certain restrictions, 
No one is allowed to manufacture them without first making a 
declaration to the Sub-Prefect, stating the place where he 
intends to exercise his art, and the kind of weights and mea- 
sures he proposes to make ; and he must, moreover, produce a 
certificate of good conduct from the Sindac of the place where 
he resides, and an impress of the mark he intends to use. All 
weights and measures must bear the mark of some manufac- 
turer exercising his calling within the kingdom. Manufacturers 
must be provided with a complete set of model weights regard- 
ing the exercise of their art, stamped with the stamp of first 
verification, and they cannot keep in their shops or workshops 
different weights, even though they do not use them. 

Goldsmith.—An industry, which in many countries is still 
subject to restrictive regulations, is the goldsmith’s art. In 
Italy an obligatory hall-marking system used to prevail, but 
this was found inconvenient, especially after the abolition of the 
internal customs barriers. Experience showed that the res- 
ponsibility assumed by the Government was too heavy, and 
that the guarantee often proved illusory, while State interference 
proved injurious to the development and diffusion of the indus- 
try. By the law of the 2nd May 1872 a voluntary was _ sub- 
stituted for the obligatory system. 

Gold and silver manufactures presented for assay and mark- 
ing must be finished, all but the last polish. Fees are levied at 
the rate of 50 lira for every kilogramme of gold, and 5 lira for 
every kilogramme of silver or silver gilt. 

Patents.—Although the name of property cannot be applied 
to the products of genius, still it is just that a reward should be 
siven to the author of a work, whatever it be, a literary work, 
an industrial invention or discovery, or a manufacturing design 
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or model, he having rendered a service to society, and very 
often at considerable expense to himself This reward consists 
in guaranteeing to him for a time the exclusive application 
and fruit of his work. This is done by the grant of patents 
(brevettt). 

A patent cannot be claimed except for an invention or dis- 
covery, which is new, lawful, and of an industrial character. 
Hence are excluded the discoveries of a purely scientific prin- 
ciple, or those which have not for their object the production of 
material objects. There is a difference between invention and 
discovery : that is invented, which has never existed : that is 
discovered, which had already existed, but which had hitherto 
escaped observation. 

Inventions of things made in foreign countries can also be 
patented in Italy, although they have been patented elsewhere, 
if the demand is made before the expiry of the period of the 
foreign patent. 

A patent of improvement, or a modification of a privileged 
discovery, can also be accorded to the same inventor or to 
others. The period of privilege cannot be less than a year or 
more than 15 years. 

Applications for patents are made to the Minister of Agri- 
culture, Industry, and Commerce, and must be accompanied by 
the payment of the tax and a description of the invention or 
discovery with corresponding designs and models of such a 
nature as to permit of an expert putting them into practice, 
The application can be made direct to the Minister or at the 
local Prefecture or-Sub-Prefecture. 

The grantee of a patent can make over to another the exer- 
cise or license to manufacture, and can also transfer the patent ; 
but, in order to have effect against third persons, the transfer 
must be registered at the office of the Minister of Agriculture, 
Industry, and Commerce, and published in the official Gazette. 

Merchandise Marks.—Merchandise marks are a guarantee 
for the purchaser, and _ still more for the manufacturer ; for the 
former, because they afford him the means of knowing the 
quality andorigin of the goods ;for the latter, because the 
trade-mark is the indication of his fame, of the speciality of 
his industry, or the beginning of his business. The absence of 
any mark diminishes the price of the goods, while its presence 
raises a presumption that the goods possess all those qualities 
which are attributed to them by commercial and public opinion. 
Therefore the law secures to the manufacturer the use of the 
mark, and prohibits counterfeits or fraudulent imitations of it. 

A person who wants to use acertain mark or sign must 
make a special declaration before a Prefect that it is distinct 
from any mark or sign already legally used by any other 
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person, and must file two copies of it, and pay the tax of 
40 lira. One of the copies is deposited with the Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Those who rear cattle also sometimes brand their own 
breeds with a particular mark, both to get a better sale, 
and to distinguish them from the cattle of other persons kept 
in the vast natural prairies or mountains. In such cases it 
is evidently necessary that the animal should carry with it, so 
to speak, its own civil state, and the proof of its origin. 

Infringements of the law relating to patents and merchan- 
dise marks are punishable with a fine, which may extend 
to 2.000 lira, and even double in cases of a second or 
subsequent offence, in addition to compensation for damage 
sustained and the confiscation of the articles in respect of 
which the law has been infringed. 

Copyright.—As the inventor of an industrial process is 
protected, the public administration will also protect the 
author of a scientific or literary work, or of an artistic work, 
whether of a musician, or of a painter or sculptor. The law 
of the 19th September 1882 guarantees, in fact, to the author, 
editor or grantee the exclusive right of publishing the work 
of genius, of permitting translation or representation, and of 
reproducing and selling copies for a given time. Any one 
may acquire and apply, as suits him, the ideas and fancies 
which are the essential part of the work, but they may not 
utilise the extrinsic or auditive form in which the author has 
clothed the fancies of his mind, by any sort of signs or 
purely artificial methods, such as printing, galvano-plastics, 
oleographs or photographs. The exclusive right of the 
author to permit the translation of his work, and the right of 
the trans!ator last for ten years ; on the other hand, the right 
in the production and sale of the work lasts the whole life of 
the author. And if the author dies before the lapse of forty 
years from the date of publication, the right continues to the 
heirs or representatives until the expiry of such term. At 
the end of the first period a second period of forty years 
commences, during which the work can be reproduced and 
sold without the consent of the person who has the rights 
of the author, on condition of paying five per cent. on the 
gross price, which must be specified on each copy. 

The exclusive right of performance of a work adapted for 
public representation, such as a coreographic spectacle or an 
operatic composition, runs for eighty years from the date of 
the first representation or composition ; and any representa- 
tion of it is forbidden without the author’s written permission 
consigned to the Prefect. On the lapse of this term the work 


becomes public property. 
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In the case of the publications of corporate bodies (com- 
munes, provinces, scientific and similar institutions) the duration 
of the author’s rights is limited to twenty years. 

He who wishes to maintain the copyright in his work must, 
within three months from publication, present to the Prefect 
of the province, and if he is abroad, to the Italian Consul, a 
proper declaration in duplicate with a copy of the work and 
payment of the tax of two lira for the declaration and ten 
lira for the work. 

If a work be inserted ina daily paper or other periodical, 
the writer must declare that he intends to reserve the rights 
of the author ; otherwise, his work can be produced in other 
papers, provided that the author’s name be specified, and that 
there be no separate publication. The prohibition does not 
extend to discussions on politics and the events of the day. 

The author of a work adapted for public spectacle, who 
wishes to reserve his rights, must make a declaration to the 
Prefect, who exercises a censorship over the stage, that he 
intends to prohibit any representation of his work without 
his written consent. 

Wrongful publication and infringement of copyright are 
punishable with fine which may extend to 5,000 lira, in addition 
to compensation for loss and without prejudice to heavier 
punishment where theft or fraud is proved. In the matter of 
copyright, foreigners are generally put on the same footing 
as Italians, provided they have complied with the legal form- 
alities required in their own country for the acquisition of 
copyright. There-is an- International Union at Berne con- 
stituted for the express protection of literary and artistic 
works, 

In order to make known and to protect more effectually 
the rights of inventors and authors, a special Bulletin in two 
parts is published by the Minister of Agriculture, Industry, and 
Commerce. The first part comprises a list of patents, their 
extensions, transfers, &c., and another list of registered mer- 
chandise marks and signs: the second contains a list of extracts 
from the declarations regarding the rights of authors, works 
adapted for public representation, with modifications, and 
transfers. In the same Bulletin is published a synopsis of the 
judicial and administrative jurisprudence ( decisions ) national 
and foreign, regarding industrial, literary and artistic rights. 
This Bulletin is gratuitously supplied to Prefects, Sub-Prefects, 
Public Prosecutors, Courts, and Chambers of Commerce. 


4. COMMERCIAL INDUSTRY. 


Commerce demands the maximum of liberty ; prohibitions 
and restrictions injure its development. But this truth was not 
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always recognized, the free growth of commerce having been 
hampered until comparatively recent times by monopolies, cor- 
porations of arts and trades, personal privileges, transit-duties, 
tolls and customs. Commerce in grain and eatables has been 
especially subjected to restrictive legislation, The purchase 
of grain in order to resell at a profit was forbidden in almost 
all the Italian States up to the end of the last century ; while 
in the southern provinces those who made such profit were 
put in prison even as late as 1853. 

Restrictions on the liberty of Commerce —Though commerce is 
no longer hampered by its former barriers, still there are certain 
branches of it which cannot be exercised without special license. 
Before a man can establish a public agency office, an office where 
writings are copied, a pawn-broker’s business, or a Loan Offfice, 
he must make a declaration in writing, and obtain the consent of 
the political authority of the circle, an appeal being allowed to 
the Prefect in case of refusal. 

Jewellers, goldsmiths, watch-makers, and all persons who 
are engaged in the buying and selling of jewellery, gold and 
silver, are bound, under penalty of fine and imprisonment, to 
make tothe Sindac of the commune a distinct and detailed 
declaration of the articles purchased by them or received in 
pledge, payment, or exchange or for sale, shewing their number 
and quality with the full names, residence, and particulars of 
the persons, who have sold or entrusted the articles to them. 

Uniform standard cf money, weights, and measures —Time 
is money, and diversity of standard causes error and waste 
of precious time in making calculations. By the convention 
of the 6th November 1885, between France, Belgium, Italy and 
Switzerland (to which also the principality of Monaco, Servia, 
Greece, and Spain consented), the franc and the lira were 
equalized. But the lira is regarded only as a unit for calcula- 
tion and exchange, and is legal tender as regards private 
persons only up to the extent of 50 lira. Public banks, however, 
receive lira without limitation of amount, except in payment 
of customs import duties, in which case payment in lira is 
limited to 100 lira. 

The abovementioned States follow the metric-decima! system 
of weights and measures, the unit of which is the metre for linear 
measure, the square metreand ara (10 square metres) for super- 
ficial measure, the cubic metre for solids, the litre for capacity, 
and the gramma (kilogramme) for weights. The metric- 
decimal system is generally followed, under varying names, 
in all countries of Europe, except Russia and England. 

Verification of weights and measures.—Verification is of two 
kinds, primary and fericcical; the first, before they are put 
in circulation by comparison with Government standards, while 
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the second is annually carried out every year by Government 
officers known as verifiers (verzficatort). Those who use weights 
and measures for buying and selling goods, and also measurers 
of gas, are liable to periodical verification. A list of these per- 
sons is annually compiled in every commune by the municipal 
committee in December, and published during the first fifteen 
days of the year, the list being open to the public up to the 
15th of February. Contraventions of the rules are punishable 
by fine and forfeiture of the weights and measures ; but before 
a competent Court pronounces judgment, the offender can, by 
a written application, demand that the punishment, within the 
maximum and minimum limits prescribed by the law, be 
applied by the Prefect or Sub-Prefect. 

Particular vigilance is exercised with the object of protecting 
purchasers of provisions, According to an ancient statute of 
Milan, the baker who gave short measure was whipped naked 
through the streets of the city with a trumpeter in front; and 
in some German cities he was placed on a sort of net raised 
above a dirty place, and left there till he was obliged to leap 
out into the mud, from which he emerged a sorry spectacle 
amid the jeers of the crowd. Model weights were kept in 
public places, and the correct dimensions were written up on the 
walls of every public place, so that the public might easily 
know them.* 

Post and Telegraph.—The State absolutely reserves to itself 
the transport of epistolary correspondence: it shares with 
private enterprise the transport of periodical newspapers, of 
money, of small packets, and samples of goods ; and it shares 
with Savings Banks the receipt of money deposits. 

Following the example of Belgium, Germany, Holland, 
Denmark, Sweden and Norway, Switzerland and France, 
the postal administration charges itself also with the recovery 
of commercial bills of exchange, promissory notes, and bills 
of lading coming from foreign countries in accordance with 
the second article of the international convention signed at 
Lisbon on the 31st March 1885. 

Letters can be registered and insured. In the case of loss 
of a registered letter, not caused by ws major, the postil 
department gives a compensation of 50 lira; if an insured 
letter be lost, it is responsible to the extent of the declared 
value. But claims are not entertained after the lapse of two 
years, nor unless accompanied by a statement from the 
addressee that he has not received the registered or insured letter. 





* The methods of cheating in India by false weights, measures and 
scales are Protean in their variety and exceedingly ingenious. Act XXXI 
of 1871 empowers the Governor General in Council by notification to fix 
standard weights and measures of capacity. But it is a matter for regret 
that no notifications have aS yet been issued under the Act. 
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The law guarantees the secrecy of letters: and they can only 
be sized by postal officials in the case of the death or 
bankruptcy of the addressee, or under the orders of a criminal 
Court. In England, under a statute of Queen Anne, letters can 
be stopped and read under the orders of a Secretary of State 

In Italy the telegraph service is considered to be equal in 
importance with the post office, and it was enacted by the law 
of the 28th June 1885, that within six years a telegraph office 
should be established in all communes which were the chief 
towns of a mandamentum. There are international conven- 
tions relating both to the Post and the Telegraph. The 
principal object of these Unions is to insure and to render more 
speedy and regular the Postal and Telegraph Services, to 
guarantee the secresy of correspondence, and to make the 
tariff moderate and uniform. 

Fairs and markets——Markets are held weekly or monthly, 
and are only frequented by buyers and sellers of agricultural 
produce. On the other hand fairs (so-called from forum) are 
held more rarely, but last longer ; they are visited by merchants 
from distant countries, and all sorts of goods are sold in them. 
Formerly it was aright of the crown to permit the establish- 
ment of a fair or market ; but the law of the 17th May 1866 
gives the right to communal councils, subject to the interven- 
tion of the Provincial Deputation in the case of any claim 
by a bordering commune.* 

Commercial Exchanges.— These institutions enable commercial 
men, without loss of time, to find one another at a fixed 
hour of the day ; to learn all news relating to commerce, to 
ascertain personal credit, to learn all about the money market 
and shares of companies, and to attract capital towards 
important industrial enterprises. All large commercial cities 
have special buildings, some on a very sumptuous scale, for 
these meetings. 

Attached to some of the exchanges are “ offices of compensa- 
fzon,”’ intended to obviate the inconveniences caused to commerce 
by the fluctuations in the relative values of gold and silver. The 








* In Italy, as in England, only a public bodv can establish a fair or 
market. The Calcutta High Court have actually ruled that any private 
person Can establish a fair on his own land, This ruling seems to take no 
account of the abolition of sayer duties, and is a typical instance of the 
way in which the Indian High Courts are prone to exaggerate and amplify 
private rights, while they jealously curtail those of the administration. In 
the Bombay Presidency no person can establish a new market or fair 
without the permission of the District Magistrate, Bom. Act IV of 1862. 
In Bengal towns a license from the Municipal Commissioners is required. 
In England a market can be established by an urban authority, being a 
Local Board or Improvement Commissioners, Section 166, Public Health 
Act, 1875. Seealso Markets and Fairs Clauses Act, 1847, which does 
not, however, affect the rights of the Crown, 
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merchants of Leghorn opened a special office, where the 
cashiers of banks met three times a week to fix the exchange 
between gold and silver. A law of the 7th April 1881 gave 
power to establish similar institutions in other cities under 
the name of “offices of compensation” (stunse dt compen- 
sacione.) 

Chambers of Commerce and Arts.—The Chambers of Com- 
merce and Arts and the Consulates are institutions for promo- 
ing, representing, and guarding commercial and _ industrial 
interests. The Chambers of Commeice submit to Government 
information and proposals which they consider useful for 
trade, arts, and manufactures ; they compile every year statis- 
tics for their district ; draw up the list of persons whom they 
consider eligible for the post of curators in bankruptcy ; super- 
vise the offices of compensation ; propose the establishment 
of commercial exchanges, and nominate members; prepare 
the register of arbitrators, with power to cancel or suspeud ; 
determine the proportion in which exchange agents and 
brokers must compose the syndicate attached to the stock 
exchange; and perform other duties. The Chambers can 
also provide, by themselves or with the aid of Provinces and 
Communes, for the institution and maintenance of schools for 
teaching sciences applicable to commerce and arts, and for 
the formation of industrial and commercial exhibitions in 
their district. They can also unite with other Chambers 
in the kingdom in general assemblies to examine commercial 
and industrial questions of common interest. 

Composition of the Chanbers of Commerce and Arts —The 
Chambers of Commerce and Arts are composed of not more 
than 21 nor less than g merchants, chosen by vote by those 
engaged in art, commerce or iudustry, and inscribed on the 
political electoral list of the communes comprised in the dis- 
trict of the Chamber. Naturalized foreigners also, who have 
been engaged in commerce in the country for at least five 
years, may vote. They remain in office two years, half going 
out every year by rotation, and adopt a President and Vice- 
President, who hold office for two years, 

Consuls and their privileges.—Consuls are delegates appoint- 
ed by a State in foreign cities of commerce, in order to protect 
its countrymen living there, to watch over their rights and 
privileges, and exercise in regard to them certain functions 
of administration and jurisdiction. They may also. be invested 
with diplomatic functions, There are two classes of consuls, 
agents sent from another country, and local agents Consuls 
differ from ambassadors, who are charged with essentially 
political functions, and enjoy the privilege of extra-territori- 
ality, 
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Administrative duttes of Consuls —Consuls are empowered 
to grant passports to their countrymen who present them- 
selves, after being assured of their personal identity. They 
may countersign travellers’ passports, health certificates, and 
affidavits and other documents of the local authority. They 
see that treaties are observed, and respect maintained for the 
national flag; and they keep their Government informed of 
all that can be of public interest, with especial reference to 
Navigation, commerce, industry and health. 

Juatcial functions of Consuls.—In Christian countries the 
jurisdiction of consuls is somewhat restricted. With the 
exception of simple infractions of discipline, and desertion of 
persons serving in the mercantile navy under the Italian flag, 
consuls have no authority over their countrymen for the repres- 
sion of offences, But they can insist that they be treated 
humanely, and impartially defended and tried. In civil 
matters, consuls exercise a sort of guardianship over their 
countrymen, by force of which they can place seals on and 
make inventories of the property of a deceased person, and 
take such measures as usage and treaties permit, to preserve 
the integrity of the succession for an absent or minor heir. 

The exceptional jurisdiction of Consuls in Italy, Egypt, 
and Asiatic non-Christian countries, belongs rather to the 
domain of international law. The Italians are regarded as a 
colony, and are exempt from local taxes and jurisdictions ; 
they are only bound to respect the public authority and the 
eace of the country. Consuls are invested with civil and 
penal judicial functions as regards their own countrymen, 
and apply their own laws where not otherwise provided by 
usage or treaties.: At the end of every year they send a list 
of cases they have decided to the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. 

Industrial and Commercial education.—The scientific progress 
of industries is kept in view by the different schools of arts 
and trades, which of late years have sprung up in the country, 
and are being continually multiplied with the aid of the State, 
the Provinces and the Communes. The development of 
industry and commerce is also furthered by the technical and 
polytechnic institutions, and especially the industrial museum 
at Turin, the high schools of commerce at Venice, Genoa and 
Bari, and model exhibitions and shows. These exhibitions, 
besides being a means of instruction and culture, serve to excite 
the emulation of producers and the desire of consumers. 

In order to preserve the character of instruction, these 
exhibitions are being made permanent, under the name of 
industrial and commercial museums. The object of these 
institutions is to preserve the descriptions aud designs of special 
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industries, and to collect specimens of foreign and national 
productions. Industrial museums are a means of instruction 
for the industrial classes ; commercial museums a means for 
the facilitation and combination of occupations. Both tend 
to make known our national products to the nations, to 
promote and expand exports, to collect specimens of foreign 
materials, which may be utilized in our own industries, and 
to the manufacture of samples for sending abroad. In addition 
to this, industrial and commercial museums and repositories 
afford an excellent means of information, by which our 
merchants and manufacturers can profit. 


V. COMMUNICATIONS AND TRANSPORT. 


Importance of communications—Communications and the 
means of easy and cheap transport are of the utmost import- 
ance for agriculture, industry and commerce, because the value 
of many sorts of goods, especially agricultural products, does 
not correspond to their volume and weight. Where means of 
transport are absent, industries languish for want of a market, 
and lands lie uncultivated. It is the duty, then, of legislators to 
provide for a good system of communications, calculated to 
promote every sort of industry, Communications may be by 
water or by land. 

Water communications.—Waters are either public or private. 
“Public waters” include every permanent watercourse of 
such size and importance as to serve as a means of communi- 
cation, or to excite the reasonable speculations of industry 
or agriculture, without distinction in the latter case of whether 
it is or is not navigable. It follows that we should consider 
as “private waters’ all_other streams of small volume and 
little importance. But even a public water can lose its public 
nature when once it has been drawn away in canals and 
channels by private persons for private use for more than 
thirty years. 

Public waters form part of the public domain (art 458, 
Civil Code), As regards private waters and that portion of 
public waters, which exceeds public requirements, the law 
gives up the property or rather the use to private persons, on 
condition, however, of their not abusing the privilege or causing 
ioss to others. Hence the owner of higher land, after using 
the water which rises therein and runs through it, must restore 
it to its ordinary course ; he can neither divert nor waste the 
water to the detriment of others who may use it. 

It should be remarked that the public character (demanzalita) 
of the water only attaches to the water itself; the banks and, 
according to some, the bed belong to the riparian proprietors, 
who consequently have a right to alluvial accretions, and to 
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islands forming in non-navigable rivers. * But in the case 
of navigable rivers, the rights of the State extend also tothe 
bed and banks. Eventhe banks and beds of public nonenavi- 
gable rivers, belonging to private persons, are public guoad the 
reasonable use of the water which runs through them: and 
therefore owners canno,t as a rule, make any change in them 
without the permission of the administrative authority, 

Administration of Public Waters.—It is a duty of the Govern- 
ment to look after public. waters and the works connected 
with them.* These works are of several kinds. The first 
class, in the exclusive charge of the State, are those necessary 
for the navigation of rivers, lakes and large canals connected 
in one system ; the second class are in the charge of provinces, 
communes, and others interested with the help of the State, 
and comprise navigable canals,not connected with other water 
communications, and works of embankment, excavation, and 
straightening, such works being of great importance. The 
third and fourth classes are exclusively in the charge of those 
interested, and concern the protection of private property 
contiguous to rivers and torrents. 

Navigation of Lakes, Rivers, and Canals-—The adminis- 
tration looks after lakes, rivers, and canals, All other 
objects are subordinated to the principal object of navigation. 
lor this reason, no person is allowed to divert the water, 
nor to establish his own mills or other buildings, unless 
he has a_ legitimate title, or has obtained a_ concession 
irom the public administration. Such a concession is not 
vranted if the works are likely to be prejudicial to naviga- 
tion; and in any case such restrictions and conditions are 
imposed as will prevent any impediment to free and safe 
navigation. 

The banks of navigable rivers are subject to the servitudes of 
mooring (a/zaja), towing (attiraglio) and foot-way (warciapiede), 
the width of which, in the absence of any regulation or custom, 
is presumed to be five metres. Without the special permission 
of the public administration,f landing stages and jettics cannot 
be erected on the banks of lakes or seas; neither can steamers 
ply, nor wood be transported in dug-outs or rafts. It is for- 
bidden to make any plantation in the beds of rivers, or to do 
anything or erect anything which will alter the condition of the 
banks, injuriously affect them, or lessen their power of resis- 
tance, 

The transport of passengers is subject to special regulations, 
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© Civil Code, arts, 453, 454, 458. ft Civil Code, art. 457. 

} See page 275 of article on District Boards and County Councils, No. 
CXC.,, Calculla Review for October 1892? It was there remarked that the 
State secms to have abdicated its administration of public waters, 
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There are rules regarding the number of passengers which can 
be carried, the internal management of the vessel, the supply 
of provisions, &c. 

Harbours and Lighthouses.—Harbours and lighthouses are 
of two classes: those which concern the security of general 
navigation, and serve solely or chiefly for the military defence 
and security of the State; and those which serve principally 
for commerce, The latter are subdivided into four classes 
according to their commercial importance. The ports which 
come within the first category, together with their lighthouses 
and jetties, are under the care of the State, The cost of works 
coming within the first, second, and third classes of the second 
category is shared by the State with the provinces and com- 
munes interested, while the fourth class is entirely under the 
charge of communes. At the same time communes are 
exclusively charged with the cost of any works which have 
for their object the convenience or adornment of a particular 
locality. 

Diversion of public waters.—With a view to promote agricul- 
tural or manufacturing industry, the public administration can 
permit the use of public waters on payment, provided that free 

navigation be not injuriously affected. Such concessions are 
ite without prejudice to the rights of private persons, or 
to the provisions of articles 602, 603, 605 and 615 of the Civil 
Code. They can only be given permanently by law, and 
temporarily by royal decree. Temporary concessions cannot 
be given for more than 30 years, but they may be renewed. 
Those who draw off the water of rivers or streams are obliged 
to strengthen or embank the mouths, so as to regulate the rush 
of wa.er and prevent its exceeding the capacity of the channel. 
The annual rent payable fornew concessions of public waters 
is §O0 lira for every water-channel, without the obligation of 
repairing the same, or 25 lira with such obligation. This rent is 
reduced by one-half for the concession of hibernal waters only 
for irrigation. Ifthe water is required for any motive power, a 
rent of three lira is paid for every nominal single horse power. 
The concession is gratuitous for communes and charitable insti- 
tutions, which require drinking water for gratuitous distribution 
— the inhabitants of the commune, Associations exist for 

the drawing off and use of waters for industrial purposes. These 
associations are regulated by the Civil Code (see articles 657 
and 6§9) and by the law of the 2nd February 1888. The 
execution of all works is supervised by the Government Civil 
Engineer, 

The concession of a public water is not an unconditional 
transter of a State right. Such concessions are by their nature 
revocable, 
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Contraventions of the law on this subject are punishable 
with police punishment and with fine up to 500 lira. The 
Prefects can order the restoration of the former state of the 
waters at the cost of the offender, and in case of urgency, 
may dothe work themselves. In every province a list is made 
of the public waters and published in all provinces which are 
interested in the course of the water. The lists are approved 
by a royal decree, after hearing the Provincial Councils, the 
Council of Public Works and the Council of State, and published 
in the official gazette. Lists of diversions and rights of user 
are also drawn up. Any person who has exercised a right 
for 30 years before the promulgation of the law of roth August 
1884 will have, as regards the public, a good title. 

Public ways.—Public ways comprise ordinary roads, railways 
and steam tramways. Ordinary roads are (1) National, if 
maintained by the State; (2) Provincial, if maintained by 
Provinces ; (3) Communal, if maintained by communes; and 
(4) Vicinal, if maintained by those who use them. In the first 
class come the principal military and commercial lines, which 
unite the largest cities and principal ports, or are connected 
with the principal trade routes of neighbouring states, Ifa 
railway is constructed along the route of one of these main 
roads, the latter becomes a Provincial road, 

Provincial roads serve to connect the capitals of provinces 
with the capitals of the districts in them and of neighbouring 
provinces. As, however, the Provincial Councils were lukewarm 
in carrying out the law, the Parliament compiled a list of the 
roads considered most important, and made their construction 
obligatory, imposing half the cost on the State. All other 
public roads are communal or vicinal, that is, private roads 
subject to public easements, and therefore under the communal 
authorities, 

Communal Roads.—The law of the 30th August 1868 made 
it obligatory on communes to construct roads which are _ neces- 
sary to connect the larger centres of population with the capital 
of the district, or with neighbouring communes or with railways 
and ports. To facilitate the construction of these roads there 
is a special fund formed by a tax on capital not exceeding 
5 per cent. of the royal tax ; by a special tax to be in force 
for not more than 20 years on proprietors of lands, mines, 
quarries, and manufactories ; by tolls imposed on new roads for 
a period of not more than 20 years ; by the State and Provincial 
subsidies ; by loans at light interest from the Bank of Deposits 
and Loans and Postal Savings Banks; and finally by gifts of 
labour among the inhabitants of the commune. 

Every head of a family, resident and owning property in the 
commune, can be compelled, if not exempted by the Communal 
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Council on the ground of poverty, to furnish annually up to 
four days of labour for himself, and for each male between the 
ages of 18 and 60 fit for work and for each beast of burden.* 
A list of all who are subject to this tax is prepared every year, 
but the obligation may be converted into a money payment 
or specified works. Every year, at the request of the Communal 
Council, the Prefect fixes the time within which the works to 
be done by contributions of labour must be commenced and 
finished, excluding the time required for the more important 
agricultural operations, The State every year sets apart a sum 
of not less than three million lira for distribution among those 
communes which have the fewest roads, and least resources. 
In substitution for this money payment, the Minister of War 
may, with the approval of the Minister of Public Works, 
employ in the construction of obligatory roads such portion 
of the troops as may be available, the arrangements being made 
by the Prefect in concert with the general commanding the 
troops stationed in the Province. 

The approval by the Prefect of the construction of a new 
road is equivalent to a declaration that the road is required for 
public purposes (dzchiarazione ai pubblica utilita). The Com- 
mune is not bound to deposit the price of the lands which 
have to be acquired; but it has the option of postponing 
payment for ten years, paying interest at 5 per cent. 

Police supervisicn over ordinary public voads.—Roads have 
the character of public property (demanzialzta), and no length 
of prescription can deprive them of this character. Noone can 
do any act which will in any way injure them or impede the 
free flow of water in the side drains, It is forbidden to drag 
loads of wood along the road, or graze cattle along the ridges, 
slopes, and side ditches ; also, within a certain distance, to open 
channels or pits, to make excavations, build houses, or plant 
trees or hedges ; to discharge waters into the side ditches ; and, 
without the permission of the public administration, to make 
any structure or deposit anything even temporarily. If any 
proprietor wishes to cut down trees along any mountain road, 
he must give 30 days notice to the Prefect, who is empowered to 
prevent such cutting, if likely to cause an avalanche or landslip, 
and in any case to compel such precautions as will prevent 
danger, A good many obligations also are imposed on the 
lateral owners of ordinary roads. There are special rules for the 
reculation of wheeled traffic. For instance, it is forbidden to 
use wheels with nails projecting beyond the surface of the tires, 





* In the Madras Presidency Act I of 1858 legalizes compulsory labour 
for the prevention of mischief by inundation, and provides for the en- 
forcement of customary labour on works of irrigation. 

+ Art. 430, Cod. Civ. 
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All vehicles, without any exception, must have a metal ticket 
affixed in front, showing the name and title of the owner ; 
must be provided with suitable drags, must carry a light at 
night and so on, 

Public and private Ratlways—Private railways are those 
which are made in the interests of private persons for some 
commerce, industry, or other private purpose. The duty of 
the public administration as regards these is limited to what 
concerns the public health and security. But the plan of any 
private railway is subject to the approval of the administration, 
if the railway touches the property of others, public roads, 
water courses, habitations, or any public works. 

Public railways are divided into four categories by the law of 
the 29th July 1879. But they really fall under two heads, 
principal railways, or those constructed for general, commercial, 
military or strategic purposes, and sudszdzary railways, or those 
constructed for local interests. The first are generally made 
at the expense of the State : the second are made by provinces, 
communes, companies or interested private persons; and the 
Government only bears a portion of the expense. 

The construction and use of a railway of the first class can 
only be granted by a law; but as regards subsidiary raliways, 
the king was authorized by Parliament to make concessions 
by royal decree on the proposal of the Ministers of Public 
Works and Finance, in consultation with the Supericr Council 
of Public Works and of the Council of State, The concession 
or grant is for a fixed time, generally go years, at the end of 
which the State becomes the owner. The Governinent of the 
King is authorized to give subsidies to these railways of so much 
per mile, provided they join large and populous areas; centres 
conspicuous for their industries and wealih of agricultural 
products ; mineral regions ; tracts hitherto devoid of any rail- 
way; capitals of departments or districts; or frontier com- 
munes with main arterial lines or with ports. 

Construction ard use of railways —The construction and use 
of railways is subject to rules and regulations. Public railways 
and private railways of the second class, that is, those which 
touch the property of others, public ways, &c., must be separated 
from the lands on either side by lining hedges or walls or other 
kind of strong fence. The ordinary roads must be crossed in such 
a way as not to interfere with their use cr endanger the public 
safety ; and bridges or subways must in particular be preferred 
to level crossings. The constructors must restore interrupted 
communications, and allow full waterway. 

Every railway must have a telegraph line along it. 

The concessionaires of public railways are obliged to carry 
passengers and goods with punctuality and promptitude, and 
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without giving preference to any person ; and they are prohi- 
bited from making any special agreement with any particular 
ersons to carry at lower rates. They are also bound to 
conduct the telegraphic service along their lines free or at 
reduced rates, to carry on the postal service for all letters, postal 
packets, newspapers, the Indian mails; to transport troops, 
other classes of public servants, prisoners, stores and telegraph 
material for the Government. Rates of transport are fixed 
by a special tariff, which is in general accord with Government 
rates. The rate once fixed may be lowered, but cannot be 
increased. 

There are police regulations relating to railways, such as 
that cattle may not be grazed in the vicinity except in charge 
of some person. 

Steam tramways.—Steam tramways are especially suitable 
for passenger traffic. The plant being less costly, they are 
cenerally laid down on communal roads. They precede or 
prepare the way for railways. The drivers and firemen must 
be licensed as on railways: the speed must not exceed 18 
kilometres (10 miles) an hour; and must be slowed down 
when passing through habitations to the pace of a man, and 
preceded by a servant of the company. A guard must always 
be on duty where the tramway crosses another road. The 
carriages must not exceed 20 metres in length, must not have 
more than six wheels, or carry tore than a ton weight. 

Acgutisttzon of Land for Public Purposes —Works of a pub- 
lic character, and especially the construction of railways, 
necessitate the taking of private property. Such works may 
be undertaken by the State, by Provinces, by Communes, by 
corporate bodies and privaté societies, and lastly by private 
persons. Immoveable property is ordinarily the subject of 
acquisition as moveables can be easily and freely acquired 
in the market. 

The State is authorized to demand the abandonment of 
property which has become necessary for the publie good ; 
individual interests are made to yield to general interests, 
There is, however, one difference between taxation and land 
acquisition. The citizen who pays the first satisfies a common 
obligation ; whereas he whose land ts acqutred undergoes a 
special burden, It follows that three conditions are required 
for acquisition: (1) that there should be a declaration of 
public utility ; (2) that the acquisition should not be greater in 
extent than is required for the public work; (3) that the 
person whose land is acquired be paid a fair compensation,* 

Declaration of public utility——-When the work to be done 
is of general interest, and its execution must be approved by 





* Art. 438, Cod. Civ, 
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law (as the construction of railways and navigable canals, and 
the reclamation of lakes), or when it is necessary to impose a 
contribution on the owners of adjacent lands,—a contribution 
being a tax, and under the constitutional law only Parliament 
having the power to levy a tax—the public utility must be 
declared by law. It can be declared by a royal decree, when 
the work concerns reforestation, military fortifications or work- 
shops, historical monuments or national antiquities, or plans for 
the enlargement or sanitation of communes, The order of the 
Minister of Public Works or of any Prefect is sufficient, if it 
refers to works of minor importance concerning the interests of 
a province or a commune, 

Compensation for the acquisition of tmmoveable property.— 
When it is necessary to acquire immoveable froperty, a notice 
must be posted up in the commune for 15 days. The person 
or body desirous of acquiring must make a plan of the work, 
must specify exactly the land he wishes to acquire, and also 
state the price he proposes to give. The plan is similarly 
published in the commune for 15 days ; and the Prefect deci- 
des the matter after hearing the parties interested. 

If the person acquiring (/'espropriante) and the person whcse 
land is acquired (/’espropriato) agree as to the price, a writing is 
drawn up and given to the Sindac, who sends it to the Prefect, 
The Prefect directs the amount to be placed in the Bank of De- 
posits and Loans, and authorizes, according to circumstances, 
the payment in whole or in part to the owner, and permits 
the immediate occupation of the land. If there are other 
owners who do not agree, the Prefect makes a list of them 
and transmits it to the court, which nominates one or three 
experts with a view to fix the price, which the lands acquired 
would fetch according to the general conditions of the market, 
if the parties were free, the one to sell and the other to buy. 
Any increase or decrease in the value of the rest of the land, 
resulting from the execution of the work, is taken into con- 
sideration, either to diminish or enhance the compensation. 
But all erections and improvements made with the intention 
of enhancing the compensation must be excluded from con- 
sideration. Either party has the right to impugn the decision 
of the expert valuers before competent judicial authority. The 
transfer duty and other expenses are borne by the acquiror, 
unless it be otherwise agreed.* 

Temporary occupation of private property.—KEvery private 
citizen is liable to have his lands occupied temporarily by 
the contractor of public works in all cases in which such occu- 
pation is indispensable for the execution of the work: such 
as, for deposit of materials, stores, or offices ; for making new 





* Arts. 1455 and 1947, Cod. Civ. 
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paths where present communications have been interrupted ; 
and for making channels for the diversion of water. Such 
occupation may last as long as the works are in progress. 

Those who carry out public works have also the right to 
take from the adjoining lands, if not enelosed with walls, 
materials necessary for construction or repairs, such as_ stones, 
gravel, earth or sand for making or repairing roads. The 
public interest, which demands the rapid and economical com- 
pletion of the work, justifies the imposition of such an oblt- 
gation on private property.* This, indeed, is a restriction on 
the right of private property or a public easement ; in fine, 
an acquisition (espropriaztone). 

Occupation in cases of vis major.—in the case of breaking 
of river banks, the destruction of bridges by the rush of water 
and other cases of ws major and absolute urgency, Prefects and 
sub-Prefects can authorize immediate occupation ; and even the 
Sindac can do so where a delay would be caused by a reference 
to the former. The Prefect fixes the compensation, saving 
recouise to the Courts, Railway companies are not liable 
to pay anything for the occupation of the banks of public 
waters, lakes and sea-coasts. 

Acquisition for the purpose of the better arrangement and 
extension of communes.—Communes, containing a population 
of not less than 10,000 inhabitants, can, when it is necessary 
for the public good to provide for health and necessary com- 
munications, make a plan for the reconstruction of any part 
of the inhabited portion, in which the buildings are badly 
arranged. The plans must be deposited for 15 days in the 
office of the commune, and must be approved by the Council, 
with an appeal to the Provincial Council. Similarly, commu- 
nes, in which the necessity for extending houses is demon- 
strated, can present a plan for extension, with a view to pro- 
vide for health, and also to make the houses more secure 
rcomy, and beautiful. 

Acquisition of part of a Commune for purposes of sanitation. 
—When bad conditions of sanitation and drainage render 
the necessity clear, communes can get special assistance by a 
royal order, passed after hearing the Council of State. For 
instance, they can get loans on favourabie terms, and the 
Sindac is given larger powers for the removal of the causes 
of bad water and unhealthiness of sites. Moreover, the com- 
pensation to the owner of the lands acquired is based on the 
average of the market value and the rents collected during the 
preceding ten years. 





* In some districts in Bengal difficulty has been caused owing to the 
— of adjacent lands not permitting earth to be cut for the repair of 
roads. 
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The difference between acqutsttion and confiscation.—Acquisi- 
tion must not be confused with confiscation. False weights 
and measures are confiscated; also treacherous weapons, 
tools of convicted persons, nets and implements for poaching, 
minerals extracted in defiance of the law relating to mines. 

Between acquisition and confiscation there are the following 
differences: (1) confiscation is always the result of the vio- 
lation of some law; not so acquisition ; (2) in the case of 
acquisition the owner receives compensation, whereas none is 
given in the case of confiscation ; 43) confiscation applies only 
to moveables, whereas acquisition for a public object generally 
affects immoveable property and the rights incidental thereto. 

It is only in very rare cases that recourse is had to the acqui- 
sition of moveables, as of the rights of a deceased author in a 
work formerly published or which has never been published ; 
of provisions or means of transport in time of war, siege, mobi- 
lisation of troops or sea voyages. 


VI. STATE SUPERVISION OF PRIVATE PROPERTY AND 
SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS. 


Duties of the State with regard to property.—It is the duty 
of the State to protect the property of its citizens. Such 
property must be protected not only against deliberate 
usurpations, such as theft and malicious damage, but also 
against losses, purely accidental, with a view to their prevention 
or mitigation, or to promote and watch over institutions which 
have this object, such as insurance companies. 

Preventive Police.—With a view to protect property, and 
especially agricultural property, the law gives a right to every 
citizen, and imposes an obligation on the agents of public 
security, carbineers, rural, forestal and village guards, to de- 
nounce before the Prator of the mandamentum, persons sus- 
pected of thefts from the fields, of abuse of pasturage, or 
offences against property. Ifthe information is supported by 
sufficient proof, and even in the absence of any specific charge, 
when it refers to persons whom the public voice accuses of 
such offences, or are notoriously considered guilty of them, 
the Proetor proceeds summarily. He calls the person indicated 
before him, and if he finds the accusation or suspicion to be 
justified, he warns him to behave better; and if he is in the 
habit of keeping a number of cattle, which notoriously he 
cannot maintain,* he fixes a date within which they must be 
reduced to such a number as is in conformity with his means. 
If, after such a warning, there are grave reasons to suspect 





* This iscommon in India. Owners of cattle purposely turn them out to 
graze to get a feed at the expense of other people’s crops or grass. This 
habit led to the amendment of Section 26 of the Cattle Trespass Act of 
1871 by Section 8 of Act I of 1891. 
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that the person warned keeps wood, corn, or other products 
of the fields which he has come by dishonestly, the Proetor 
or official of public security proceeds without other formality 
to a domiciliary visit. If then the person warned does not 
reduce his cattle, as he was ordered, the judge forthwith attach- 
es the excess number, and proceeds to sell them by auction, 
the price realized, however, being paid to the owner. Ifa 
person, who has been warned as above, is surprised in the 
fields, the woods, or on the roads with wood, grain, or other 
agricultural products, and cannot show that he ‘honestly came 
by them, he is forthwith arrested and placed at the disposal 
of the judicial authority. If the person charged or denounced 
by general repute ts a minor under 16 years of age, the Proetor 
calls before him the father, grandfather, mother or guardian, 
and severely reprimands them, warning them that the Jaw 
makes them responsible for the acts of minors under their 
charge, 

The officers of public security in every commune, except 
the Sindac, are obliged to keep a register of all idlers, vaga- 
bonds, able-bodied beggars, field thieves and suspected per- 
sons. Every month a copy of entries is sent to the sub-Pre- 
fect, who directs the preparation of a register for the whole 
district, divided into communes, Similarly the sub-Prefect 
sends extracts to the Prefect, who orders the preparation “Of 
a general Register for the whole Provinces, 

‘Repressive Police.—The Penal Code prescribes severe penal- 
ties for offences against property, such as theft in general 
and, in particular, theft of animals, agricultural implements, 
produce of the soil, beehives, plants in nurseries, fish in fish- 
ponds, and things exposed for sale in fields, at fairs and markets. 
It also punishes every sort of damage to property, especially 
rural property. 

Precautions against cattle-disease.—In order to prevent the 
spread of cattle-disease, it is provided that any person owning 
or in charge of cattle, as well as veterinary doctors, must give 
immediate information to the Sindac of any disease of an 
epizootic nature, or suspected to be such. The Sindac charges 
one of the members of the municipal health committee and 
a veterinary surgeon or the: Government doctor to verify the 
nature and character of the disease, and take such steps as 
will prevent any spread of the disease. If the disease is 
epizootic, the Sindac gives immediate information to the Prefect ; 
who, after hearing the Provincial Council of Health, will summon 
the veterinary adviser to examine the diseased animal on:the 
spot, and take such measures as may be considered necessary, 
In grave cases, the Prefect refers to the Minister. 

Precautions against the phylloxera.n—With a view to prevent 
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and check the great damage which the invasion of the phy1- 
loxera threatens to the vines, there has been constituted in 
Rome a special consultative commission, composed of 30 
members, chosen by royal decree from among the most famous 
naturalists, vine-growers and wine-dealers, who remain in office 
for five years. The commission is consulted regarding pro- 
posed legislation dealing with the phylloxera. It annually 
co-opts a committee to assist the Minister of Agriculture, 
Industry and Commerce in following deliberations of the same 
commission. 

In order to keep the scourge at a distance, it is forbidden 
under penalty of fine, to import from abroad shoots, sprigs, 
leaves or any other portion of.the vine, and even plants and 
vegetable and mixed manures. 

When the presence of the insect has been ascertained, the 
Minister, after hearing the Phylloxera Committee, determines 
the measures to be adopted to prevent its spreading. The 
methods are two, curative and destructive. In the former 
case, a subsidy, not exceeding 100 lira per hectare is given to 
the owner of the vines on the condition of his adopting such 
measures as may be indicated by the Minister, after consulting 
the Phylloxera Committee. If, on the other hand, the infected 
vines are destroyed, an indemnity is given to the owner, half 
of which is paid by the State, and the other half is at the 
charge of the compulsory provincial association, unless it be 
proved that the owner had imported the phylloxera in his 
own estate by contravening the law, or that, being cognizant 
of an unwonted deterioration of the vines, he had failed to 
inform the Sindac. The importation of prohibited products is 
punished with fine, without prejudice to heavier punishment in 
cases of fraud by the sale of plants infected with the phylloxera. 

On the 3rd November 1881, an international convention was 
signed at Berlin, in which Italy also joined,* with the object 
of protecting vines against the phyllcoxera. 

Insurance against accidenis,— Citizens can insure their proper- 
ty and the products of agriculture and industry against fires, 
hailstorms, phylloxera, epizooty and other disasters. But 
Government does not interfere with the contracting parties, 
and restricts itself to the exercise of a certain amount of super- 
vision over insurance societies in the interests of the persons 
insured, and prescribes stated methods for the compilation 


of their balances. 
A DMINISTRATION OF SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS. 


Providential Instituttons.—In these times of political equality 
and social inequality, providential institutions, which tend to 
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prevent misery among the less well-to-do classes, are the safety- 
valve of our citizenship; and for this reason the public ad- 
ministration is careful to found and encourage beneficent in- 
stitutions, such as mutual help and co-operative societies, 
Pension and Savings Banks, the national bank for accidents 
to workmen, life insurance offices and the like. 

National Bank of Insurance against accidents to workmen.— 
This insurance may be individual or collective. It relates only 
to accidents during work. But ordinary illnesses, and those 
which arise from the exercise of the particular industry, are 
excluded from the insurance; as also infirmities caused by the 
imperfection and physical state of the person insured, and 
which are not the direct result of accident ; self-caused injuries ; 
infirmities of a date prior to the contract of assurance. Deaf, 
dumb, and blind persons, epileptics and lunatics are generally 
excluded from insurance. 

The insurance money can be paid in case of accident result- 
ing in death; in case of accident followed by permanent 
incapacity to work, permanent or partial ; in case of accident 
causing temporary incapacity for work, which must, however, 
exceed a month. In case of death the entire sum is paid to 
the heirs, or the persons in whose favour the insurance is made. 
In case of incapacity for work, the sum paid varies with the 
degree of incapacity, varying from 20 per cent. to 80 per cent. 
for absolute incapacity. In case of temporary incapacity, the 
payment used to begin from the 31st day of the incapacity 
up toa maximum of 360 days; but bya decree of the 24th 
July 1887, it was ordained that it should commence from the 
sixth day of the infirmity. 

Every change in the profession of the person insured, which 
increases the risk or substantially alters the basis of the policy, 
must be made known to the Bank as early as possible, and 
in no case later than the 15th day after the change, under 
penalty of the suspension of the indemnity and even of refu- 
sal of payment. Especially favourable conditions are given 
to the Society of Mutual Help for collective insurance by 
reason of the number of its members and of the sums insured. 

Privileges accorded to the Bunk.—Divers privileges are ac- 
corded tothe Bank. Théy enjoy the gratuitous services of 
the Post office for receiving applications for insurance, draw- 
ing premia, sending the monies collected to their respective 
destinations, paying indemnities, and giving information called 
for; while their correspondence and remittances of money 
are sent free. They are also exempt from the stamp and 
registration duties on the deeds constituting the Bank, or 
modifying its statutes, rules, &c. Donations and largesses in 
favour of the Bank are also exempt from all stamp, registra- 
tion, or mortgage duties. 
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Similar privileges are enjoyed by the Workmen’s Associations 
of Mutual Help. 


INSTITUTIONS OF PUBLIC BENEVOLENCE. 


The duty of Charity —Not content with preventing misery, 
the public administration is concerned with its mitigation, 
when it is not possible to prevent it. Assistance to poor sick 
persons, and to those who for any reason are unable to provide 
themselves with the means of subsistence is not merely an 
individual, but a social duty. The question is whether it 
should be fulfilled by the State or the Commune. It seems 
better to entrust the duty to the Commune, because it is in a 
better position to distinguish real from pretended poverty ; 
because its succour will be more prompt and better adapted 
to the need ; because being more interested it will know how to 
exercise a greater vigilance ; and because, in fine, legacies and 
donations which benefit one’s fellow-townsmen are more frequent 
and larger, the feeling of attachment to the Commune being 
livelier than that to the State. The system is generally follow- 
ed by Italian legislation; the maintenance of poor lunatics 
only being assigned to the Province. 

Charitable Institutions.—In the administrative laws of Italy 
the general term of ‘ ofere fie” is applied to those institutions 
of charity and benevolence, which have for their sole or partial 
object, the relief of the poorer classes. Charitable institutions 
are divided into two classes; those for the relief of infirmities, 
as hospitals, lunatic asylums, refuges for deaf-mutes and _ blind 
persons ; and those for the relief of poverty, as refuges for beg- 
gars, and pauper asylums. On the 31st December 1880 there 
were 21,726 charitable institutions, with a net capital of 
1,271,582,260 lira, a gross income of 134,380,504 lira, and a net 
income of 62,517,543 lira. 

Administration of Charitable Institutions —The administra- 
tion of charitable institutions is confided to corporate bodies, 
councils, colleges, &c. ; and in default of any such _ institution, 
the Provincial Deputation is appointed by Royal Decree. 
There are certain rules as to the qualifications which must be 
possessed by those who administer such institutions. Fer in- 
stance, they must not take part in deliberations which concern 
themselves or their relatives up te the fourth degree. An exact 
record must be kept of all the acts, documents, registers and 
other papers of such institutions, and of their moveable and 
immoveable property. Two copies must be made, one to be 
kept with the Prefect, the other with the Minister of the Interior. 
Contracts of a value exceeding 500 lira must be made by pub- 
lic auction with all the forms prescribed for contracts made by 


State institutions. 
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Supervision of Charitable Institutions.—Charitable institutions 
cannot acquire immoveable property without being authorized 
by a royal decree after the Council of State has been, consul- 
ted ; but their immediate supervision is entrusted to the respec- 
tive provincial deputations, against whose decisions an appeal 
lies to the King. Even the communal councils have the right 
to examine the proceedings and to see the accounts and re- 
cisters of local charitable institutions. They can also demand 
their reform, when they fail or fall short of the statutes con- 
stituting them. 

It is the duty of the Minister of the Interior to watch over 
all charitable institutions ; and when part of their cost is borne 

the State, the audits and accounts of the institutions must be 
approved by him. When an institution, after warning, fails to 
conform to the statutes and rules. and does not fulfil the obli- 
cations imposed on it by the laws and regulations, it can be 
abolished by a royal decree, after hearing the Provincial Depu- 
tation and Council of State. 

Charitable Congregations —Under the term of charitable con- 
gregations are meant the corporate bodies instituted in each 
commune for the purpose of administering all property left 
generally to the poor, and not assigned to a special charitable 
institution, or to some management indicated by the testator 
or donor, These congregations are composed of a President 
and four members in communes, the population of which does 
not exceed 10,000 inhabitants ; and of eight members in addi- 
tion to the President, in larger communes. Their nomination 
is made by the communal council ; and within the eight follow- 
ing days must be published and ‘communicated to the Prefect. 
The Prefect can also take part in a charitable congregation, 
whenever it receives a gift or legacy. 

The above is a sketch of the main provisions of the adminis- 
trative law of Italy, and the writer ventures to think that some 
valuable hints may be derived therefrom, hints which may 
prove of use to the Legislative Councils of the Indian Empire, 
when they have to deal with matters falling within the domain 
of Public or Administrative Law. 


H. A. D PHILLIPS, 














ArT. III—MOROCCO AND THE FRENCH 
AFRICAN EMPIRE. 
The writer of this article craves the indulgence of the readers of the 


Calcutta Review, should he appear to: have exclusively drawn his information 
from a foreign source, which, however, he hopes may interest them by its 


yreater novelty. 1 

HE treaty of Frankfort inaugurated a new era of inter- 

national politics, It was no longer possible for a French 

army to cross the Rhine, fight a great battle, and rend a rival 

in twain. French arms and influence were not in the future to 
be all powerful in Europe. 

As is the case with men, nations must either advance or 

decline, must gain or lose. But henceforth France could hope 
to acquire new dominions only beyond the sea, and so some 
of her most capable and energetic politicians, including M. 
Waddington and M, Ferry—it has even been reported that 
the new movement owed its origin to the present ambassador 
of the French Republic in England—encouraged their country- 
men to greater activity in colonial enterprise; and soon a 
period of colonial conquests was commenced, which almost 
equalled in importance those that were effected in the 17th cen- 
tury. 
Pretexts for acquiring fresh territory were soon found and 
eagerly seized. A quarrel with a tribe on the Algerian frontier 
offered an excuse for the permanent occupation of Tunis, 
The mere enforcement of a claim in Tonkin induced a war of 
aggression, which led to the annexation of half the Indo-Chinese 
Peninsula. Old and superannuated treaties were pleaded, in 
order to establish a protectorate over Madagascar. Such have 
been the first steps towards the formation, beyond the ocean, 
of an Empire that the French can now scarcely hope to con- 
quer beyond the Rhine and the Alps, 

Within the last decade, Europe has seriously undertaken the 
task of administering Africa, where France has possessed, for 
more than half a century, one of the most magnificent domains 
in the world. This domain, it need hardly be said, is Algeria, and, 
with Tunis, has already become the nucleus of a new and _ vast 
Empire, to which Morocco stands much in the same relation 
as Turkey does to Russia. Like Turkey, too, Morocco re- 
sembles a sick man, who is jealously watched by rival doctors, 
of whom each proposes to cure the patient, were the latter 
confined to his sole charge. 

The history of modern France has rendered Algeria familiar 
to the world ; and hence, if Morocco be described as an Algeria 
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on a grander scale, a fair, though rough idea, may be fcermed 
of the external aspect of the more Western country. The 
same lofty chain of mountains—the Atlas—divides Morocco 
into two parts, of which the Northern portion slopes to the 
Mediterranean, and the Southern tothe Sahara ; but so elevated 
are the Moroccan peaks. that the littoral is protected from the 
sirocco, and the rain clouds are arrested and discharged. The 
climate of Morocco is superior and better adapted to Europeans, 
the soil is richer, the productions are more varied, the natives, 
who belong to the same races as those who inhabit Algeria, are 
braver, better workmen, and of greater ingenuity, and its mere 
cantile and strategic position is superior. 

Like her neighbour, Morocco consists of the Tell, or country 
between the mountains and the coast, the mountains of the 
Atlas and the Sahara. Of its five zones, which consist of the 
littoral, of inferior mountains, of intermediary plains, of the 
Atlas, and of the desert, the two first are perfectly adapted to 
Europeans, and the Sahara abounds in fertile oases that .are 
fairly populous. The natural riches of Morocco are immense, 
but undeveloped, and it would need only good Government. to 
become one of the most flourishing countries in the world, as 
it is unsurpassed in its situation and varied character, 

But, in proportion to its great attraction, the position of 
Morocco as an independent power is precarious. . For ages 
European neighbours have contended for its fairest sites. 
During, and since the Middle Ages, Spain and even Portugal 
have often been engaged in sanguinary wars in Moroccan terri- 
tory, and we may recollect that Tangiers, its most ancient city, 
remained for a long time a Portuguese possession, till Catharine 
of Braganza bestowed it as a marriage dowry on Charles II, when 
she married that king in 1662. Spain formerly conquered 
important possessions on the coast of Morocco, and still retains 
valuable ports on the Mediterranean coast. These ports, of 
which some are called pres:dios, or places where prisoners are 
suarded, are eight in number; they are composed of the port 
and territory of Ceuta, the island of Peregil, Penon de Velez, 
Albucemas, Neker, Melilla, the island of Jaffarine, and latterly 
she has added Igni on the .Atlantic Coast. At present no 
other power has any recognized possessions within Moroccan 
territory, for Cape Juby, which was acquired by an English 
subject, a few years ago, can scarcely be considered to have 
belonged to the Sultan. 

With regard to the government of Morocco we cannot fail to 
be struck by its many defects and discrepancies. The monarchy 
is absolute, but the Sultan only rules a third part of his 
nominal dominions; the remaining two-thirds are occupied 
by tribes which either only partially obey him, or know 
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no Other law than the command of their chiefs. In conse- 
quence internal wars are frequent, and the Sultan is perpetually 
engaged in expeditions against aggressive and unruly tribes. 
When the present ruler, Moulei Hassan, commenced his reign, 
in.1873, his discontented subjects profited by the confusion 
Which generally inaugurates a new reign at Fez, to excite a 
revolt that became a bloody civil war. As the laws of suc- 
cession do not secure the crown to the eldest son of a deceased 
monarch, and it is a matter of agreement whether the latter’s son 
or uncle should succeed him, such a war was easily fomented, 
and it was not terminated before several years had elapsed, 
Besides the frequent revolts of tribes against the rule of the 
Sultan, the former often wage war between themselves, and 
maintain hereditary feuds, resembling in this respect the Scotch 
clans of former times, 

_ Of the immense territory which is called the Empire’ of 
Morocco, only two small strips are under the immediate author- 
ity of the Sultan ; one of these extends from Fez to Tangiers 
and Cape Spartel, leaving outside the Riff, a country ad- 
jacent to the Mediterranean, and enjoying almost complete 
independence ; while the other stretches from the town of 
Morocco to the Atlantic coast Apparently some 60,000 out 
of 314,000 square miles only are directly governed by the 

Sultan. 

As in Algeria, the majority of the Moroccan population are 
Berbers or Kabyles, who chiefly inhabit the mountains: the 
Arabs are next in importance, and inhabit for the most part 
the plains, while the Moors whose exact blend of race has not 
been clearly defined, but who appear to be descended from 
Negroes, as well as Arabs or Kabyles, inhabit the towns. The 
number of pure blooded Negroes is considerable, and is yearly 
increased by means of caravans that cross the desert, coming 
from the interior of Africa. There are also many Jews in the 
large towns on the coast, and acertain number of Spanish 
immigrants, and Europeans, chiefly engaged in trade. 

._ Almost the sole bond of union between the various races 
inhabiting Morocco is the Koran, and the Sultan’s prestige is 
great only through his importance as a religious chief, He 
accupies, in the West, much the same position that the Khalif 
fills. in- the East, for Morocco is one of the chief centres of 
Musulman power and fanaticism, and perhaps takes the lead 
in the propagation of the faith of Mahommed. It possesses 
many religious congregations, sects and universities, which des- 
patch their emissaries throughout Africa to convert the heathen 
and kindle the zeal of the faithful, It has many towns, that have 
a special reputation for sanctity, of which the principal are 
Fez, Ouezzan, Tetuan and Fignig. Through its holy reputa 
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tion, the second has become a city of refuge, and its ruler, who 
enjoys the title of Sherif is so influential, that from a religious 
point of view he is considered the equal of the Sultan, whose 
election is apparently not confirmed without the former’s ap- 
probation. The partiality of Moulei Taib, the late Sherif 
of this town, who died not long ago, for European customs 
had, it is said, somewhat weakened his authority among 
his countrymen, who were wont to make pilgrimages in crowds 
in order to receive his blessing. But the Sherifs of Ouezzan 
are habitually obeyed by hundreds of thousands of the 
religious orders of the Taibiya. They are the hereditary 
chiefs of this order, to which also the Sultan belongs; and 
if we would comprehend the relative position, of the ruler 
of this town and the Sultan of Morocco, we should compare 
the latter to a Jesuit, who is elected Pope, and the former to 
the General of the Jesuits, whose authority in this capacity 
is not controlled even by the reputed head of Christianity. 

It has been affirmed that Moulei Taib once offered to place 
OQuezzan, and its small adjacent territory, under French pro- 
tection, but that his offer was not accepted. He certainly 
travelled in Algeria and showed himself favourably impressed 
by French institutions ; and his two sons, who are the issue of 
an English wife, have been educated, in the neighbouring 
French colony: the elder of the sons was destined by the 
late Sherif to be his successor, and doubtless will be able to 
exercise considerable influence over the future fate of his 
country. 

The independence of Morocco is compromised from many 
causes, among the most important of which are its innate 
elements of weakness, El] Maghreb, the vernacular name of 
Morocco, designates an indefinite-part of Western Africa, where 
the numerous tribes that inhabit its supposed limits are scarce 
aware that they nominally belong to an Empire, and do not 
even recognize the authority of the Sultan; they prefer their 
own freedom from restraint to any advantage their country, 
though it is threatened by aliens and Christians, might derive 
from their obedience to a common master. 

The borders of Morocco and Algeria form a kind of 


no man’s land, where wander Algerian tribes, that have either 


not submitted to French rule, or revolted against it. The 
latter country is often harried by hereditary foes, who 
Organize attacks and foment insurrections in Moroccan terri- 
tory, where an asylum is offered to common criminals as 
well as to rebels. In his entertaining work, “ Across Algeria,” 
M. Bourde* thus describes the situation on the Moroccan 





' "© A Travers ’Algerie—Souvenir’s d’excursion parlementaire (Septembre 
et Octobre 1879) par Paul Bourde-Charpentier, Paris. 
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frontier, as it was only a few years ago, and as it continues 
to be at the present time. Referring to Fleincen, an important 
town and commercial centre in the department of Oran, and 
distant but a few miles from the border, he writes: ‘‘ The 
neighbourhood of Morocco, which offers a refuge to every 
fugitive, stimulates the instinct of depredation among the 
natives. Along their frontier there is a band of marauders 
who live entirely by rapine at our expense. A few years 
before the arrival of the deputation, two soldiers belonging 
to the military train had been assassinated near Sebdon, a 
village in the vicinity. Hence one of the principal wishes 


Which the inhabitants expressed, was that measures might be 


taken against Morocco, ‘If-that country cannot maintain a 
proper police, let us take this duty on ourselves there,’ said 
an orator, who was the mouthpiece of the inhabitants. And 
M. Bourde continues afterwards: “it appears to me that far 
too much consideration is paid to a State where the sovereign 
possesses direct authority only over a few towns, and cannot 
go beyond his capital, unless he is escorted by an army 
of 10,000 men. Everv time a grave offence is committed, 
he transmits his excuses and pays an indemnity, as he has 
just done for this affair of Sebdon. It is right for him to 
make amends for an injury by payment, but it would be pre- 
ferable to prevent it.” And further: “It is a notorious fact 
that at Ouchda (in Morocco), which is only a few hours distant 
from the frontier, there are two or three hundred Algerians 
who gain their entire livelihood by the booty they obtain in 
the French Province.” Since the book of M. Bourde appeared 
there have been some changes, and certain tribes have sub- 
mitted themselves to French rule, but the state of affairs on 
the frontier still remains nearly what it was at the time this 
author wrote. * M. A. Burdeau, the present French Minister 
of the Marine and of the Colonies, writes that the security 
of Algeria is compromised by the clandestine commerce of 
arms and by the excursions of the emissaries of religious 
fraternities, charged to stir up the fanaticism of French sub- 
jects against French rule; and these fraternities have their 
home in Morocco. 

Some thirty miles from the frontier of Algeria is the district 
of Fignig, inhabited by the powerful tribe of the Amours, 
who enjoy a semi-independence. This tribe believes that it 
still continues the war in which Moulei Abd el Rahman was 
defeated by the French at Isly in 1844, and as it has not 
met with actual defeat, concludes, through its own method of 
reasoning, that it is victorious. Fignig has a population of 


>? 
more than 10000 souls and consists of 11 villages or ksours, 





* L’Algerie en 189t—by A. Burdeau. 1 Hichette et Cie. Paris 1892, 
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that are surmounted by a clay or fzsé wall possessing a cir- 
cumference of about II miles and an altitude of two yards, 
It is both the seat of a university and the centre of a vast 
Musulman propaganda, whose missionaries are indefatigable 
in their efforts to excite revolt against Christian rule, and who 
are also supposed at the present time, to be preparing a 
ceneral insurrection which doubtless would immediately break 
out in Algeria at the news of serious reverses to a French 
army in Europe. We may recollect that the formidable insur- 
rection of 1871 broke out soon after the defeat of 1870. 

The present state of affairs on the borderland according 
to recent accounts, will scarcely justify us in condemning, @ 
priori, the desire of the French Government to rectify their 
unsatisfactory frontier; but the disadvantages that Algeria at 
present suffers, owing to the neighbourhood of Morocco, would 
scarcely be remedied, even if the French Government attained 
its wish ; and, though the Algerian boundaries were forced far 
back on Moroccan soil, the empire of the Sultan would still 
remain the home of Musulman fanaticism and would still offer 
a shelter to conspirators, marauders and criminals, All that 
the French could possibly ask at present, where it was a ques- 
tion of the territories on their Western frontier, could not exceed 
a demand for this rectification of the frontier ; but the question 
of Morocco is so involved, and the country is so jealously 
watched by rival powers, that, even were the Sultan dis- 
posed to surrender Fignig to France, he would soon be com- 
pelled to make concessions to other European powers, which 
have all some reasons for complaint against the proceedings 
of the Moroccan Government. Besides, one concession would 
induce another, and, were a frontier that gave Fignig to the 
French once conceded, it would not be long before a delimita- 
tion that gave them Fez would be demanded, while further claims 
of several European powers would be so hotly pressed, that 
within a brief interval no trace of Morocco would be discovered 
on the map. Already the conflicting interests of foreign 
nations in this country have conjured up a Western question 
that may imperil as well the maintenance of European peace, 
in only a less degree than the Eastern question does. 

To understand adequately the present state of Morocco, and 
its reason, it may not be disadvantageous to glance at some 
of the most important phases of her past history, 

In the third Moroccan dynasty, that of the Almohades, the 
Sultans of Morocco exercised authority, not only over the whole 
of Northern Africa, as far East as the confines of Egypt, but over 
the greater part of Spain. Under this dynasty Morcecan power 
reached its maximum. In the 15th century the Moorish Govern- 
ment was extirpated in Spain, the Spanish Moors were subdued, 
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and millions of.the latter are said to have then crossed the 
Straits of Gibraltar. In their turn Spaniards and Portuguese 
became aggressors, and conquered in Morocco certain ports 
and islands of which a few are still possessed by the former 
people. In the sixth Moroccan dynasty of the Daraonides 
(1550—1648) the return flood of Iberian invasion was checked, 
and at the battle of Ksar el Kebir (August 4th, 1648) Sebastian, 
King of Portugal, was completely defeated ; but since this 
battle European Powers have scarcely made any progress in 
the way of conquest, within the real limits of the Moroccan 
Empire. 

Under the rule of the Daraonides, Morocco recovered some- 
what from the severe treatment she had received from the 
Spaniards, and the population was again increased, through 
the expulsion of about 900,000 Moors from Spanish soil by 
Philip III, between the years 1598 and 1610, when they found 
a refuge across the Straits of Gibraltar, The present dynasty of 
the Filalides succeeded the preceding in 1642. and its founder, as 
was the case with many previous dynasties, claimed descent 
from the Prophet, a fact which, though apparently trivial, is of 
considerable importance, if we would justly appraise the pre- 
sent influence of Moroccan Sultans. Before the Filalides 
became imperial, their family was settled at Tafilet, an oasis 
of the Moroccan Sahara, and here, according to Loti, who, 
in addition to his celebrated romances, it may not be 
perhaps so widely known, is the author of an_ interest- 
ing work on Morocco. Moulei Hassan, the present ruler, ‘has 
prepared a retreat for himself and his family, as well asa 
place of concealment for his immense treasures, in case the 
pressure of European Powers should render his position as 
ruler of Morocco untenable. 

In 1684 Moulei Ismael, the brother of the founder of the 
present dynasty, recovered Tangiers from the English. He 
was the first Moroccan prince to cultivate friendly relations 
with a foreign Power, and he even despatched an ambassador 
to the Court of Louis XIV, to demand the hand of the 
Princess de Conti, the natural daughter of the French Monarch 
and of Mademoiselle de Valiére. Moulei Soliman, one of the 
successors of the Princess de Conti's wooer, decreed the abolition 
of piracy in 1814, and sent an embassy to Napoleon I. 
Towards the end of the war that Abdel Kadir, the great 
Arab chief, waged during many years in Algeria against 
the French Government, Moulei Abd el Rahman, the Emperor 
of Morocco at that period, allied himself with Abd el Kadir ; 
but the Moroccan army was completely: defeated at the battle 
of Isly, by Marshal Buglaud in 1844, in which year both 
Tangiers and Mogadore were successfully bombarded by the 
Prince de Joinville. 
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The treaty of Tangiers in 1844 terminated the war, and on 
March 14th, 1845, General de la Rue, representing France, 
and Sidi Ahmid, as the representative of Morocco, by the 
treaty of Salla Maghnia, fixed the Eastern frontier of 
Morocco. It was then agreed that the néw limit should com- 
mence at a point somewhat to the east of the river Molonia, 
and, leaving Oudscha and Fignig in the possession of the 
Sultan, should be prolonged to the Hauts Plateaux as far as 
Tennet (pass) ef Sarst. The French negotiator did not 
concern himself about the territory to the south of this point, 
as French rule had no sway below Tennet el Sarsi, and it 
was supposed that there were only deserts beyond the Hauts 
Plateaux. In the 6th article of the treaty of Salla Maghnia 
(or Maghonia) it is stated “ as regards the country to the south 
of the *Ksours or villages, it has no water and is uninhabi- 
table,—to speak properly, it is the desert, and hence its deli- 
mitation is surperfluous,” Unfortunately for French interests, 
Fignig was not included in French territory, and, as we have said, 
it is precisely from this desert frontier town that “ Algeria is 
harassed by raids and that rebellion is fostered” In 1847 Abd el 
Kadir remarked to General Lamoriciere, “You would only be 
able to preserve peace in the Sahara by the possession of Fignig.” 
At that time Algeria included a very small part of the Sahara, 
and it has only been realised in recent years that French inter- 
ests are most important there, and that there is something 
besides sand in the desert. 

Since the treaties of Tangiers and Salla Maghnia, the 
relations of Morocco with foreign Powers have been far from 
smooth. In 1857, Salé, an_important sea port of the Atlantic 
coast, was bombarded by a French fleet. in punishment for 
pillage of a French brig. In 1849 the Spaniards forestalled 
the French and occupied the Jaffarines islands of the 
Moroccan coast, which are situated some thirty miles to the 
west of Mellila. In 1860 Spain declared war against Morocco, 
as the latter refused to make amends for piratical acts 
committed by Moroccans, of which Spaniards complained. 
The war ended triumphantly for Spain, and, in return for the 
evacuation of Spanish troops from Tetuan, Morocco agreed 
to pay 4,000.000/, and to surrender permanently a seaport on 
the Atlantic coast, and here it may be remembered that English 
diplomacy not only sought to prevent this war, but tried to 
terminate it as soon as possible, for even at that time the 
English Government was unwilling that Morocco should be 
weakened for the profit of a neighbour. 

In 1867 a formidable revolt broke out among the Moroccans, 
who were discontented at the concessions made to Europeans, 





* Referring to the Ksours or villages of Fignig. 
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and soon after a severe famine desolated the country. Sidi 
Mahommed is said to have placed his Empire under English 
protection in 1873, in which year his son, the present ruler 
of Morocco, Moulei Hossan the 14th prince of his dynasty, 
was proclaimed Sultan. The commencement of the latter's 
reign was troubled by a disturbance. After the lapse of a 
few years, he triumphed over his enemies, and has since shown 
himself more disposed, molens volens, to make concessions to 
European powers than most of his predecessors. By the 
treaties of 1844 and 1845 with France and England, the 
Moroccan Government had consented to grant strangers the 
right of trafficking and residing in certain ports, of building 
and constructing houses, and of occupying buildings and 
warehouses, though the Sultans reserved to themselves the 
right of prohibiting what exports they chose to prevent leaving 
the country, as well as to tax impoits. Moulci Hossan has 
received the ministers of European Powers in his capital, 
where a French envoy was first accorded this favour, and, 
within the last few weeks, it has been rumoured that Count 
d’Aubigné has secured more important concessions than any 
previous foreign envoy. 

Like other Mahomedan States, Morocco is, of course, a 
country of capitulations, that alone can legally regulate the 
relations of believers and infidels. Through these capitulations 
the natives who place themselves under consular protection, 
enjoy the exceptional position of European subjects. But 
many of these privileged Moroccans make use of their advan- 
tages to perpetrate crimes, and, by pleading their immunity 
from trial by ordinary native tribunals, generally succeed. 
in escaping the punishment that their misdeeds merit. At last 
the abuses occasioned by this system became so flagrant, as 
to necessitate a Conference of the Powers, which met at Madrid 
in 1880. It was then proposed to abolish the protection accord- 
ed to the agents of the few Europeans who reside in Moroccan 
ports; but the French Government rejected the Anglo- 
Moroccan proposition, and further negotiations produced no 
result. 

Hence this most important question of consular protection 
still remains unsettled, and must continue to offer a facile means 
of interference in Moroccan internal affairs ; and it may prove 
the immediate occasion of the fall of Mcrocco as a nominally 
independent Power, should a serious riot, like that which took 
place at Alexandria in 1882, result from the abuses the present 
system entails, 

The germs of disaggregation are indeed strong in Morocco, 
intertribal wars continue, and scarcely is one revolt suppressed, 
than another breaks out. The Moroccan Government is 
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still indisposed to introduce reforms, which the rivalry of 
European pwers does not contribute to promote. English and 
French influence compete for predominacy, and now, other 
Powers are almost able to put as strong a pressure on Moroccan 
rulers as the former. 

The mission of Sir Euan Smith has, however, failed, where 
it is said that that of Count d’Aubigné has secured a certain 
success. Sir Euan Smith was credited by the French with de- 
signs which, if they could be executed, would reduce Morocco to 
exactly the same position as that at present occupied by several 
semi-civilized countries on the confines of English possessions, 
It was said to have been a brutal attempt to frighten a weak 
ruler and to make a diplomatic coup de main, which would have 
obtained the most important advantages for the English Govern. 
ment. The organ of Madame Adam, the gifted editor of 
the * “ Nouvelle Revue,’ has paid great attention to English 
policy in Morocco, and thus expresses herself about the late 
events in that country: “It isheld that Sir Euan Smith’s check 
has altogether arrested English aggression. But this opinion 
is an error. Sir Euan plucked the fruit before it was ripe, and 
the English agents will soon return to the attack. Morocco 
is not yet disposed to accept English government; _ but 
the position of England still continues very strong in that 
country. The former country. has had ground assigned it, 
for the ostensible purpose of building a semaphore, and the 
English propose to construct a fortification in order to 
command both shores of the Straits of Gibraltar, They have 
taken possession of Cape Juby, and the late ambassador, Sir 
Kirby Green,- has—compelled the payment of 1,200,000 francs 
in requital for a pretended aggression against the fortress, 
where the English have placed cannons, Nearly all the towns 
on the littoral are English : Saf, Mogador, and Cassa Bianca 
are almost under their thumbs, through the English having 
acquired houses and marts in these places. At Saffi two 
or three English houses are in agreement with the Moorish 
authorities to practise smuggling. The sole way of saving 
Morocco from an English protectorate, isto revise the Conven- 
tion of Madrid of 1881 by another Conference which would have 
reform for its object, and place Morocco in a position to 
resist a conquest.” Madame Adam propcses that the Straits 
of Gibraltar should be neutralized as well as Morocco, and 
that the contracting Powers should guarantee the independence 
of the latter country, but at the same time permit a rectifica- 
tion of the frontier should France and Spain demand _ it. 
She also advocates some excellent measures, such as the 





* “Le Nouvelle Revue,” September 1892. 
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abolition of usury, the reform of consular jurisdiction, and, 
above all, the suppression of slavery. 

With regard to the open sore of Africa, it must, however, 
be admitted that it will probably continue to exist in Morocco 
as long as that country retains its independence. Algeria 
and Tunis are no longer markets for slaves, and slavery 
is an institution which it will be difficult to eradicate 
from a great part of Central Africa, where caravans of 
slaves wend their way across the desert to Morocco, the sole 
market, with the exception of Tripoli, which is open to them 
on the Mediterranean coast. Slavery is a domestic institution 
of the greatest popularity in Morocco, and it would need the 
common pressure of all the Powers to prevent the traffic 
of slaves, not to speak of the suppression of the institution. 

So dangerous to the tranquillity of the Algerian colonists 
is the presence of disaffected tribes and criminals on the 
borders of Morocco, that it is certain that France would not 
recoil before an attempt that promised any chance of success, 
of securing an improved frontier. Besides, the Arab popula- 
tion of Algeria is, as a rule, thoroughly disaffected, and in any 
rising, would find a most important foznt d’appuz in Morocco, 
And though the territory of the latter country is not inviolate, 
even in times of peace, as French columns have repeatedly 
crossed its frontier, while they were pursuing disaffected and 
revolted tribes in 1852-1853, 1856, 1859, and 1870, yet 
Morocco offers, in general, a tolerably sure refuge for the hard 
pressed Mussulman. 

But were France resolved to put an end toa state of things 
that she thought inconsistent with the maintenance of her 
rule in Algeria, not only would she be involved in disputes with 
the Native government and English diplomatists, but her 
present amiable relations with Spain would be imperilled. 
The latter Power regards her African neighbour as her right- 
ful heritage, and her present weakness alone prevents her from 
taking the foremost part in the disposal of the fate of Morocco. 
She cannot hope now to create another Spain under shelter 
of the Atlas, but her influence may still thwart French designs. 

To the acquisition of Tunis in 1880, France s:on after 
joined that of the Congo, a province that is superior in size to 
her European territory. In Senegal she has extended her 
dominions along the river of this name into the Soudan, and she 
has taken possession of the upper course of the Niger, where 
she has established a virtual protectorate over Timbuctoo. 
Some of the most courageous French explorers have devoted 
themselves to winning new regions for France on the West Coast 
and interior of this part of Africa. Crampel lost his life 
in the neighbourhood of Lake Tchad, while he was pursuing 
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this aim, M. Brazza and M. LeMaistre are at present proceed- 
ing in command of an expedition, which, starting from the 
French Congo, will pass through the territory of Adamona 
to the River Blime and Lake Tchad, where they hope to 
encounter M. Mizon, another explorer, who is himself journey- 
ing from the upper course of the Niger. M. Monteil* has 
set out from the lower course of the river, and also proposes 
to rally his fellow explorers near Lake Tchad. It is intended 
to establish permanent communications between this district 
and Timbuctoo, which the French design as the future capital 
of the vast territory vaguely denoted under the appellation 
of the Soudan. The latter possesses great undeveloped riches, 
and in certain spots is populous. If it were more accessible to 
European traders and the means of transport improved, it 
would offer an important resource to French trade. For 
centuries Timbuctoo has been the starting point and terminus 
of most of the caravans that cross the desert, and is therefore 
one of the most important centres of African trade. Under 
the Daraonides in the 16th century, it was cc nquered by a 
Sultan of Morocco, who garrisoned it and left a colony of 
his soldiers, whose descendants still rule in Timbuctoo, though 
they have long since thrown off their allegiance to Morocco, 
Nominally the latter dominion, even at present, includes a large 
but undefined part of the Sahara ; but the tribes which inhabit 
its oases enjoy, with regard to Morocco, as much independence 
as they could wish for. As for France, their position is different, 
for it is one of the great objects of French policy in Northern 
Africa, to secure the control of the caravan routes, which it 
will not be able to do unless it can reduce the tribes of the 
desert to submission, and this task is the more difficult, as the 
interior of the desert is comparatively little known to Europeans. 
Major Laing, an English officer, is supposed to have been the 
first European who succeeded in crossing the Sahara, But 
he was assassinated on his return journey in 1826. The 
country immediately to the south of Algeria presents the 
greatest difficulties. It offers great physical obstacles, is full 
of rocky plateaux, of narrow passes, and scantily provided with 
water, not to mention the vast unbroken stretches of desert, 
destitute of sustenance; either for man or beast. The tribe 
of Touaregs inhabiting this district are the most turbulent, 
warlike and unreliable of the natives of the Sahara. Through 
their resistance the strong military expedition of Col. Flatters 
in (1880-1881), the object of which was to join the Soudan 
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* In “Le Temps ” of the 16th November, it is stated that M. Monteil, 
after reaching Konka on the Lake Tchad, has made his way through the 
Sahara to the Fezzan in Tripoli, but apparently he has not met with other 
explorers. 
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and Algeria, by opening up a safe route, was utterly defeated 
and its Commander slain. This check was a great disappoint- 
ment to the partisans of French Colonial extension, and 
their chagrin was increased by the news of the terrible suffer- 
ings of the few survivors of the expedition.* Referring to the 
tribes of the neighbourhood of the Soudan, General Faidherbe, 
whom a long personal experience of Africa rendered an 
excellent authority on African questions, has emitted a curious 
opinion about the Touaregs : he maintained, that they are the 
descendants of Celtic immigrants, who, about 1500 B. C., crossed 
the Straits of Gibraltar, and probably started from Gaul, pressed 
by Roman arms, they retired into the desert, and the truth of 
this assertion is attested by the presence of menhirs exactly 
resembling those of Brittany, that mark the sites formerly 
occupied by the Touaregs. 

The failure of Colonel Flatters’ mission did not, however, 
discourage the French. Only a few years ago, the project of a 
railway across the Sahara was eagerly discussed, passionately 
advocated, and even received the approval of leading politi- 
cians. But the disastrous failure of the Panama enterprise 
has rendered French people less disposed to risk their hard 
earned savings in distant and hazardous adventures ; and it 
has been conclusively shown, that the natural course of trade 
from the Soudan to Egypt is not across the Sahara, but by 
the rivers Niger and Senegal to the Atlantic. Though the 
shortest route for trade with Europe from Lake Tchad would 
be across the desert, yet the countries near that Lake would 
have to develop considerably their natural riches before a 
Saharan Railway, constructed in their interest, could even pay a 
portion of its expenses. 

The best route from the colony of Algeria to Timbuctoo is 
stated by good authorities to commence at Oran, to cross the 
Moroccan frontier above Fignig, and to pass to the westward 
of this agglomeration of villages. It then proceeds by Igli 
to the Tenat, leaving the most difficult passes and most danger- 
ous tribes of the Touaregs to the east. Opinions differ as to 
the actual distance across the desert, but the route by Fignig 
and Igli is considerably shorter than the route by Algiers 
or Constantine. General Faidherbe maintained that the 
actual distance between the Mediterranean and Timbuctoo 
cannot fall far short of 2,500 kilometres. The passage by 
Igli and the Tenat is the one which caravans take by prefer- 
ence ; besides, the abolition of the slave trade in Algeria, 
has almost destroyed the commerce between that country and 
the Soudan, while the commerce between the latter and 





° “Le Senegal "La France dans l'Afrique occidentale—pai le Geueral 
Faidherbe. Hachette et Cie. Paris, 188g. 
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Morocco has much increased for the same reason. But were 
Igli and the Tenat both under French control, it is probable 
that the French would be able to secure a considerable part of the 
levitimate trade of the Soudan. 

It is precisely the existence of this route, as well as the 
practical necessity of passing through the Tenat, when the 
Sahara is traversed, that has rendered the right of possession 
of this country the occasion of a conflict between France and 
Morocco. For several years the name of Tenat has seemed 
familiar to our ears, but probably only a small minority could 
describe its exact position, and we associate it chiefly with 
the rumour of the march of a French column in a distant and 
unexplored part of the Sahara. 

According to M. Reclus, the Tenat is, properly speaking, 
only a narrow plain, bordering on the east bed of the 
Saoura, Messaoura or Messaoud, above the spot where its 
course is lost in the sand of the gorges of the mountains; 
but in ordinary language the name of Tenat, a Berber word, 
which signifies oasis, is applied to the whole of the palm groves 
which are scattered between the country of the Touaregs 
and the region of the great occidental dunes. The district 
of Gouvara, which sand mountains envelop on the north, is a 
part of the Tenat ; the ribband of land that is moistened by 
the subterraneous waters of the Saoura from Kanzar to Tasurit, 
also belongs to the Tenat. Speaking generally, it may be 
said that the latter is a region of quaternary alluvions in the 
form of acrescent proceeding from the west to the south 
of the great chalk plains of Tademait. The natural limits 
of the plains of the Tenat are, on the north, the dunes of the 
western Erg ; on the west the sands of Iquidi; the south is 
bordered by the Devonian plateau of the Mondis ; and the 
desert of the Touaregs forms. its frontier on the east. 

Though it is probable that the name of Tenat is often vague- 
ly applied to all the oases of the Northern Sahara, the country 
we have just described is the one whose possession is disputed 
between France and Morocco. It has seldom been visited 
by Europeans. Major Laing travelled through the Tenat in 
1826. Colonel Colonieu and Burnow in 1861, and Rholfs, 
the well known German explorer, visited it in 1864. The 
inhabitants of the Tenat are pacific, but extremely fanatical; they 
dread to belong to a Christian Empire ; and, to avoid such a fate, 
many years ago, they thought it was their best course to com- 
pound with the enemy and to declare themselves the vassals of 
France. They even went the length of sending an embassy 
to Algiers, but the envoy failed to secure any result. After- 
wards they were alarmed by the military expedition of Col. 
Burnow in 1861, and they deemed it prudent to place their 
country under the protection of the Sultans of Morocco, 
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Till within the last few years, the latter have done little more 
than promise their support, and their authority has been un- 
represented in the Tenat. Since 1885, however, agitation has 
prevailed in this country, and the French Government has 
somewhat tardily decided to take energetic measures to 
establish order, and at the same time, its supremacy. But, 
though French military columns have penetrated it on foot, 
the Tenat has apparently not been formally annexed. The 
present civil Governors of Algeria have more limited powers, 
and cannot act so promptly as their military predecessors ; 
and since each of the three departments of Algeria desires 
to add the Tenat to its present territory, the resulting conflict of 
interests tends to defer the attainment of the desired aim. 
When new territories are added in the desert, more Arab 
chiefs are compelled to pay tribute ; and, in the Tenat, parti- 
cularly, the oases contain some comparatively important 
towns, among which is Tamentit, a place of several thousand 
inhabitants, and the seat of a relatively large trade, as well 
as of some excellent and remunerative industries. Palm trees, 
a great source of wealth, abound in the oasis, hence in the 
case of the Tenat, departmental rivalries are especially keen. 

Apparently French claims to the possession of the Tenat 
can be based only on expediency and on the right of the strong, 
for though the limits of Algeria have been indefinitely 
extended towards the south, the extension is owing to the 
triumph of French arms and not to any positive right. 
Even before the French conquest of Algeria, the southern 
frontier was only vaguely defined, as indeed it is at present. 
Nor does it seen probable that its former rulers had a real 
control over the natives far to the south of the Atlas, while it is 
certain that the ruler of Morocco has also possessed Algeria, 
and has conquered at least once the territory between the 
former limits of the French province and Timbuctoo. Still the 
inhabitants of the Tenat seem in general to have enjoyed 
complete independence, for it is only within quite recent 
times that self-interest has induced them to claim the _ protec- 
tion of Morocco, for fear they should be absorbed by the 
French. As the latter have even less claim to the possession 
of the Tenat, they can only plead plausibly,as an excuse for 
its occupation by their troops, the necessity which often 
constrains a civilized power to crush the independence of 
neighbouring countries that are still in a comparatively 
primitive state, and impede its legitimate progress and expan- 
sion. The French hope to repress the turbulent and _ revolt- 
ed tribes which find a refuge in the Tenat, as well as to 
secure the best route across the desert, that they hope to 
have soon under their complete control. The Tenat is, in fact, 
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the key of the Sahara, and of a considerable part of Northern 
Africa. On the 14th of November, a deputation, composed of 
nine members of the Touaregs of Hoggar and of Azdjer, and in- 
cluding their grand Marabout Silarousy, reached Biskra on the 
confines of the desert. Their object in leaving their country 
was to express their good will with regard to French expan- 
sion on the Sahara. But it may be remembered that these 
Touaregs were precisely the Arabs who beguiled and defeated 
the mission of Col. Flatters’ The French authorities are 
placed in a dilemma, for if they ignore the crime perpetrated 
against Col, Flatters, they will certainly lose consideration in 
the eyes of the Arabs in general, while they can scarcely meet 
the advances of this embassy with severity. It is probable 
that the mission of the Touaregs is connected with the Tenat, 
which they wish to prevent the French from occupying per- 
manently. They may reasonably feel anxious for their future 
independence should the fountains, on which the Arabs depend 
for their existence, be under the control of foes or foreigners. 
It is through the desert of which the Tenat is, as we have 
said, the key, that the French hope to stretch out the hand of 
friendship to the Copts in Egypt, whom thev regard as 
their natural protégés and allies. A clever French lecturer, and 
Algerian Professor, lately emitted this opinion, though it need 
not alarm those who say that Egypt may one day fall again 
under the sway of the French, as the distance across the desert 
is too great for it to be possible for the French Government 
to make its influence felt overland from Algiers, 

If it is probable that the French will soon succeed in estab- 
lishing their rule over the latter district, it will prove more 
difficult for them to include Fignig or Igli within their territory. 
Any concessions_that Morocco might make in regard to its 
Eastern frontier, would induce the claims of other Powers, that 
cannot afford to allow French influence to domineer in so im- 
portant a country as Morocco. It may be recollected that a 
French aggression on the eastern frontier of Algeria changed 
a possible ally into a deadly foe, and it is probable that any ill- 
considered annexation on the Western frontier of Algeria would 
add another Power to strengthen the force of the Triple Alli- 
ance. 

Morocco will possibly, for some time, retain its present inde- 
pendence, through the jealousy of rivals, in the same way that 
Turkey still continues to exist as an independent Power in 
Europe. The Alliance would not see with pleasure any ex- 
tension of French territory or influence on the Mediterranean, 
and England naturally desires to retain her present command- 
ing position in the Straits, not to speak of the preponderance 
of her influence and trade in the Moroccan seaports, But 
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the latter Power is said to prefer the status guo to any great 
change, from which she would run considerable risk of losing 
some of her actual permanent advantages.* One French writer 
has accused English policy of playing an anti-civilizing rdle in 
Morocco, with a view to isolating that country from the rest of 
the world, and thus maintaining, with greater facility, the position 
which, in his opinion, the English already enjoy as virtual 
rulers of Morocco. But the late mission of Sir Euan Smith 
scarcely bears out such a view. 

Doubtless Morocco will soon be forced to make great con- 
cessions to foreign Powers, among which France, through her 
possession of Algiers, and the large army she maintains in that 
colony, will be able to exercise increasing influence ; but the 
absorption of Morocco by any one of the Powers would not 
be possible, unless the balance of power were completely 


changed in Europe. 
ARTHUR L. HOLMEs. 





® Le Maroc Moderne, par Jules Erckmann (Chef de la Mission Militaire 
in Maroc), 








ART. 1V.—THE HINDU MIND IN ITS RELATIONS 
TO SCIENCE AND RELIGION. 


1. Sharir Bignan, Collected and Translated by Kalish 
Chunder Sen, Kabiratna, Calcutta, 1888. 

2. Bhava Prakasa, Part I, or Encyclopedia of Hindu 
Medicine, Containing Anatomy, Midwifery, Physio- 
logy, Therapeutics, Hygiene, Pathology, and Treat- 
ment of Diseases. By Bhava Misra, with Bengali 
translations by Kaviraj Russic Lal Gupta, Calcutta. 
Printed and published by G. M. Doss, at the new 
Arya Press, 43-1, Bhowani Churn Dutt’s Lane, Cal- 
cutta, 1883. 


T the very threshold of the study of ancient Hindu 
civilisation we are confronted with the perplexing pheno- 
menon that Indian Science, after having advanced with rapid 
strides and attained to a state of considerable progress, came 
to a dead halt, and began to degenerate into fanciful fiction, 
not unmixed with superstitious folly. The keenness of per- 
ception, the accuracy of observation, and the acuteness of 
inductive reasoning, which marked the earlier stages of its 
growth, seem to have entirely disappeared after it reached its 
period of stagnation ; and the arrival at this culminating point 
in its career of development and its subsequent decline took 
place, it would seem, before the repressive influence of foreign 
rule had anything to do with the matter 
The only probable solution of this interesting problem in 
the history of civilisation is to be found in the rise of the 
schools -of--philosophy,- especially of the Vedantzc, the most 
popular among them. That philosophy, rising to a height 
still unapproachable to Western wisdom, and inculcating truths, 
some of which have begun only lately to be dimly perceived 
by afew of the leading intellects of Europe, proved a curse 
to the country of its birth, so far as its material advancement 
was concerned. The supreme contempt it displayed for things 
of this world, and the perfect insouciance with which it taught 
men to view them, dealt a death-blow to the progress of 
science. The Vedantist was most imperatively enjoined to 
abstract his attention from the delusive appearances that were 
around him, and to concentrate it on the reality that underlay 
them, or at least on a relative form of it to be found in the mi- 
crocosm within. The most solemn duty of a student of that 
philosophy was to abjure the objects of sense, and to learn to 
regard them with absolute indifference. The phenomena of 
the outer world, which, according to modern thinkers, are the 
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only proper subjects of science, were attributed to Maya (illu- 
sion) and condemned as so many causes of needless distraction, 
Any close observation of them, therefore, would have been 
not only useless, but repugnant to its most cherished doctrines, 
The mind of man must be introspective, and must not be led 
away from its true pursuit by the unrealities of external nature. 
The Absolute Reality—that which has been relegated by 
Herbert Spencer and his followers to the domain of the Un- 
knowable—formed the only fitting object for the /ogee’s cons 
templation. A school of philosophy so obnoxious to material 
prosperity, so repressive of the habit of observation, took 
away at once the motive and the means for the growth of 
physical science. The habit, and, with it the power of observ- 
ation gradually disappeared, and science, being deprived of its 
only legitimate nourishment, began to decline and lose itself 
in imaginary theories and quasi-theological maxims. Tran- 
scendentalism has nowhere been favourable to the growth of 
positive science, and India has been no exception to the rule, 
Another serious impediment to the continued progress of 
science is to be found in the natural features of the country, 
and the productiveness of its soil. Dowered with the fatal 
gift of fertility, it did not, in order to wring out of the unwilling 
hand of nature the bare means of subsistence, call forth those 
efforts which have been the main precursors of the advance- 
ment of science. The natural features of the country and its 
climate presented few difficulties in the way of making it 
habitable and endurable. The fertility of the soil, the environ- 
ments of the situation and climatic causes, all combined to 
minimise the severity of the struggle for existence and the 
contest with the forces of nature, which have in all ages fur- 
nished the true stimulus to the discoveries of science. It is 
a trite saying but none the less true, that necessity is the 
mother of invention. Nature was cruelly benevolent to the 
Hindu, and his education accentuated the emasculating influ- 
ences of this merciful malevolence. Nature supplied him all 
but gratuitously with the bare necessities of life, and his *philo- 
sophy taught him to be content with the low standard of 
living that could thus be had without any serious cost of time 
or trouble. Nay, it went further—it inculcated on him, with 
all the earnestness it could command, the duty of self-abnega- 
tion and _ self-mortification, abandonment of the pleasures 
of life, and apathy to creature-comforts and physical con- 
veniences. The initiation of a student in the esoteric know- 
ledge of that school began by a course of strict asceticism 
and rigid austerities calculated to bring about the final liberation 
of the spirit from matter. Unhampered by considerations 
of family or friends, or even of his own personal comforts, he 
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was left free to engage in an introspective examination of his 
consciousness and to devote his time and energies to the 
culture of his transcendental philosophy. Theology, meta- 
physics and ontology became his favorite pursuits, and his 
character received its shape from the mould in which it was 
cast. Apathetic, indolent and listless as his education had 
made him, his surroundings contributed to keep up that bent. 

This indifferentism to matter and things material has been 
embedded in the nature of the Hindu, and has given a tone 
and colour to the subsequent history of his mental develop- 
ment. Even up to this day it makes itself felt in the want 
of originality in the speculations of the people. The loss, 
by disuse, of what may be called the scientific faculty is 
noticeable in the absence of any indigenous contribution, 
worth the name, to any branch of knowledge requiring inde- 
pendent research. And nowhere is this more strikingly mani- 
fest than in the fact that, though the Medical Coilege of Bengal 
was founded in the year 1833, Medical Science has been hard- 
ly indebted to its alumni for any addition to the already 
existing stock of knowledge. The field for useful activity in 
this direction was an extensive one, and the opportunities were 
numerous, We need indicate only one way, among a hundred, 
in which they could enrich science, serve humanity and immor- 
talise their names. They could at least introduce into their 
practice and observe the effects of the use of the thousands of 
indigenous drugs recommended in the Hindu books on medicine 
and daily prescribed by the Kavirajes, and register the results 
of their observation. They could thus verify ancient experi- 
ence and try to assimilate it to the theories of modern patho- 
logy and therapeutics, But no attempt of the kind has ever 
been made. 

Another indication of the permanent bent of the Hindu mind, 
impressed upon it by the conditions of its evolution, is trace- 
able in the tastes and inclinations of the candidates for the 
University degrees, who, by a preponderating majority, evince a 
marked preference for the literary, and not the scientific course 
of studies prescribed by that learned body, though the chance 
of success, as appears from the results of the examinations, is 
greater in the latter than in the former. We are happy to notice 
that this predilection of the under-graduates has not escaped the 
attention of the present Lieutenant-Governor, and if the efforts of 
His Honor on this behalf, duly seconded by those of the Univer- 
sity, succeed in weaning them from it, and create in thema taste 
for original research in scientific subjects, Sir Charles Elliott 
will have inaugurated a new era in the history of culture in 
Bengal, and established a claim to the lasting gratitude of its 
people. The healthiest offspring of the happy union of the 
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energetic and material West with the lethargic and spiritual 
East, will then have been born. To borrow a metaphor from 
the Sankhya philosophy, the best evolute of the action of 
Prakriti, as represented by the West on the dormant Purush, 
as symbolised by the East, will then have been produced. A 
discussion of the adequacy of the means employed to serve the 
end in view is outside the Scope of the present article. 

The scientific spirit, stifled and diverted from its true 
channel, began to gratify itself with travesties of science which 
required neither physical exertion nor the observation of ex- 
ternal nature. Astrology, Swarodaya, or the theory of breath- 
ing, and other cognate subjects, afforded scope for his mental 
activity and did duty for sciefice in the curriculum of his studies. 
Grammar and Deductive Logic, which hardly stood in need of 
any practical basis, found favor with him, and were brought toa 
considerable extent to a stateof maturity. Dr. Ballantyne has 
shown that Gautama carried the analysis of the syllogism to a 
sreater perfection than Sir William Hamilton. But the 
premises of Ratiocinative Logic have to be supplied by Induc- 
tive Science ; and the laws of reasoning, without the materials of 
thought to work upon, lead to no profitable results, and are apt 
to lose themselves in idle speculations,and some times even in 
wild chimeras. Logic met with the same fate in India as it had 
in medieval Europe, and Jagadish, Gadadhar and Mathur found 
pleasure in occupations which had formed the intellectual 
diversions of the followers of Thomas Aquinas and Duns Scotus. 

The books which head the present article furnish apt illus- 
trations of most of the foregoing remarks. One cannot rise 
from their perusal without a feeling of wonder, not unmingled 
with a sense of disappointment. The acuteness of observation 
and the faculty of generalisation displayed at times by the an- 
cient Hindus, as evidenced by these treatises, challenge our 
admiration, while the crude theories, bordering at times almost on 
the ludicrous, and based mostly upon @ priorz reasoning and some 
times on semi-religious dogmas, present to the cursory observer 
the psychological puzzle how so much shrewd sense and scienti- 
fic instinct could be combined with such a reckless disregard of 
easily ascertainable anatomical facts and occasionally a total 
absence of the desire or the power to take note of, or to weigh, 
evidence. Primitive religions or metaphysical doctrines about 
cosmogenesis and anthropogenesis have been mixed up with the 
truths of physiology and midwifery. The Sharir Bijnan opens 
with an introduction embodying the Sankhya hypothesis about 
the origin of the universe by the action of Atma (spirit) on 
Prakriti (matter). It goes on to a disquisition, mostly reproduc- 
ed from Hindu Ontology, on the attributes of Prakriti, its 
relations to Atma, and the characteristics which are common to 
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both and those which differentiate the one from the other. 
Then comes the theory of the subsequent course of evolution, 
for Hindu philosophy, in common with modern advanced thought, 
discards the idea of a creation. Even the early metaphysical 
doctrine of the evolution of the organs of sense and of the 
other members and faculties of the body from the five elements 
of earth, water, fire, air and ether has been pressed in to the 
service of science. It is confidently asserted, for instance, that 
the feet and the sense of sight owe their origin to fire, the skin 
to air, and the ear and the faculty of speech to ether, and this 
on no higher proof than that walking generates heat, that sight 
isonly possible with the aid of light, that the skin is the organ of 
touch, and that the power of speech is one of the principal means 
for the generation of sound, while the ear is the medium for its 
conveyance. Even allowing that the elements here spoken of 
are not to be taken in their popular acceptation, of fire, water, 
&c.; but represent, in accordance with ontological technology, 
some subtle essence of the principle of matter, solid, liquid, and 
gaseous, of heat and of ether, still the theory continues to be as 
devoid of any foundation as it was when put in a less sophistical 
garb, The account which follows of the union of the soul and 
the body is no less grotesque than aprocryphal. Souls of the 
dead, it is said, descend with dewdrops and enter into the com- 
position of grains, which, being partaken of by men, are trans- 
formed into the vital fluid which is the principle of reproduction, 

It would not be fair to hold the present compiler respon- 
sible for this admixture of theology and metaphysics with 
science ; for we find the same culpable practice, though in a 
less degree,in- the Bhava-Prakash and other older works on 
the subject. That he had not the courage to depart from the 
traditions of his profession was only what was to be expected. 
But he has out-heroded Herod. He has not scrupled to lay 
the Bhagavat-Gita under contribution in a compilation pro- 
fessedly scientific. 

In this confusion of science with metaphysics we find another 
indication of the overmastering influence of the schools of 
philosophy—an influence which was so pervading in its character 
as to have permeated through all the various grades of society 
and to have filtered down tothe lowest strata thereof, and left 
its permanent imprint on the habits of thought and modes of 
speech, even of the common people. And more and more, as the 
schools acquired a mastery over the Indian world of thought, the 
more accelerated grew the pace of this hybrid combination of 
Fact and Dogma, of Faith and Knowledge, For, though even the 
Susvuta is not wholly free from the effects of this potent factor 
in the intellectual life of the people, it has declared itself in a 
more unmistakeable manner in the works of Bagbhat and of 
Bhaba Misra, who flourished in later periods of Indian history. 
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The question naturally arise, to what was this overshadowing 
predominance of the schools of philosophy due? Why had 
the mysteries of our being and destination, and of the origin 
of things, such a peculiar fascination for the Hindu mind, or, 
in other words, why was the religious instinct so deep-rooted 
in it? The manners, customs, laws, literature and even the 
science of the people have been distilled through a religious 
alembic and are redolent of a metaphysical odour. All 
knowledge is either the Vedas or a branch of the Vedas 
(Vedanga). It may be said, and with some degree of 
plausibility, that at a time when the habit of obedience to the 
laws of health and hygiene was not sufficiently matured, when 
the organisation of civil society and the machinery for the 
maintenance of order was imperfect, when the urgency of ethi- 
cal sanctions was not fully understood or appreciated, the aid of 
religion was indispensable for the due promotion of individual 
and social happiness. But this interpretation is not only par- 
tial, it serves to remove the difficulty only one step. Why 
was the religious sanction deemed so obligatory and found so 
effective ? 

Another solution of this problem that is commonly offered 
for acceptance, consists in the religious disposition of all primi- 
tive races. But this explanation also is only approximately 
true; for in no other ancient nation do we find the same 
preponderance of the Unknowable in all departments of 
thought and action as among the Hindus. Greek Art is essen- 
tially human. There is hardly any tincture of religion in that 
splendid system of Jurisprudence which the Romans have 
bequeathed to modern Europe. Nor can it be said that 
Orientalism is answerable for this predominance of Super- 
naturalism, for as M. Renan has pointed out, the Chinese have 
to a large extent escaped its influence, and the Arabs, before 
they came into contact with the Persians, were far from 
imaginative and superstitious, The real reason is to be looked 
for in the characteristics of the Indian mind, in its imaginative- 
ness, and its love of the marvellous. But then the question 
suggests itself—what causes contributed to produce in the 
Indian Branch of the great Aryan race this luxuriance of 
imagination and this passionate craving for the mysterious. 
This is a large question and one beyond the purview or the 
limits of the present article to attempt to discuss. But this 
opinion may be hazarded, that the comparatively greater 
prevalence and permanence of the theological supremacy in 
India was due in a great measure to geographical and physical 
conditions. The conception of immutable laws has always 
been positively antagonistic to the love of the supernatural and 
the faith in the occult. And “in practical life,” as Comte 
observes, “men were led more and more clearly to the concep- 
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tion of invariable laws.” “The objective tendencies and the 
stubborn realities of practical life” have always hindered the 
growth of imaginativeness and led to a clearer perception of 
the Reign of Law. And this recognition has been earlier and 
more far-reaching as the demands of practical life have been 
more obtrusive and peremptory. In India, as already observed, 
these necessities were anything but urgent, and consequently 
the dominion of the Unknowable was more lasting and ex- 
tensive than in any other country. 

With so many obstacles, subjective and objective in the 
ath of the Hindu mind in the pursuit of science, the progress 
made by it in this department of knowledge is really wonder- 
ful, though it must be conceded that much of that advance- 
ment must be referred to a period when, as we have said at 
the commencement of this article, the deleterious influences 
had not fully developed themselves. It will not, we hope, 
be either irrelevant or unprofitable to note some of the salient 
points in the state of that progress in respect of those branches 
with which we are at present concerned, and to summarise 
some of those results of Aryan research which harmonise with 
the discoveries of modern physiology. 

The Hindu scientists begin by an enumeration of some of the 
external organs and functions of the human body. The five 
organs of sense, the faculty of speech, the muscular faculty as 
represented by the hands and feet, and the excretory functions 
are specified, and the three last grouped together as the active 
faculties. And as the organs of sense and the faculties of 
action are entirely dependent on the mind for their exercise, 
the latter is indiscriminately classed with either the one 
or the other. There is, it is stated, something beyond the 
external organ which really causes the sensation and the 
action, and this, perhaps, is only a vague perception of the 
nerves which play such an important part in the acts of per- 
ception and the functions of the body. It would not be. 
uninteresting to observe that the position of some of the 
principal internal organs, such as the heart, the lungs, the 
spleen, the liver, the pancreas, have been described by the 
Hindu anatomists with tolerable precision, The conical figure 
of the heart was observed by them, and its similarity in shape 
to the blossom ef the lotus with its vertex downwards has 
been pointed out. The resemblance of the uterus to the head 
of the Rohit fish, with its capacious cavity and the compara- 
tively small opening of its mouth, serves to show that it was 
actual observation, and not mere conjecture which sug- 
gested the comparison, however rough. The appropriateness 
of this description is further confirmed by the name of “os 
tinct,’ which was originally given to it by European anatomy. 
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These comparisons, though in many cases wanting in exacti- 
tude, were obviously of great service at a time when the use 
of diagrams and models was unknown as a means for the 
elucidation of the meaning of the author and for its compre- 
hension by the student. The resources of modern civilisation 
have placed at the disposal of the anatomist numerous artifi- 
cial facilities for the illustration of his lectures, but the an- 
cients had to trust only to their bare words for bringing home 
to their students an idea of the subject-matter Of their dis- 
course, and this they not unfrequently tried to do by means 
of a comparison, impressive, though often inexact, with some 
familiar object. It would be an agreeable surprise to many 
Hindus to learn that the fact that the development of colour- 
less and also coloured corpuscles of the blood is one of the 
essential functions of the spleen, had been dimly perceived 
by their physiologists, who describe that organ as the root of 
the blood-carrying vessels, which again are distinguished from 
those which are charged with the conveyance of other kinds 
of animal fluids, And, in order to comprehend the full signi- 
ficance of this distinction, and thus to be able to discern the 
nature of the discovery made by the Hindus, it must be borne 
in mind that it is the corpuscles more than anything else that 
form the differentiating characteristic of blood. When, there- 
fore, the spleen is described as the root of the blood-carrying 
vessels, it is to be understood that the corpuscles were first 
noticed by them in the blood when it emerged from the 
spleen. 

The main outlines ofthe theory of digestion and assimilation 
have also been shadowed forth in Hindu physiology. The secre- 
tion of different fluids for the purpose of digestion was not 
unknown to it, and it enumerates no less than six varieties of 
such fluids. And so far as numerical accuracy is concerned 
it has nothing to fear from a comparison with its present 
Western analogue. The secretions from the various parts of 
the digestive apparatus, according to modern science also 
number six: being (1) the Saliva, (2) the Gastric Mucus, (3) 
the Gastric Juice proper, (4) the Bile, (5) the Pancreatic 
Juice, (6) Succus Entericus, being the secretion of the intesti- 
nal glands; one of these the Gastric Mucus, may be dis- 
tinctly identified with the Kledéné of the Amasaya, mentioned 
by Susruta, and the bile with the Pachaké Pitta, recognised as 
essential in the process of digestion. The action of the 
latter in the Grdhéuz, or small intestines, on the half-converted 
food, accords with the intestinal digestion of Western science. 
The location and function of these secretions, however, 
have not often, it must be admitted, been very definitively 
made, or precisely ascertained, by Hindu physiologists, aud 
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some of their deductions, therefore, from the facts available 
to them do not readily fall in with the more accurate obser- 
vations of our owntimes. But at the same time it should not 
be overlooked that, but for the happy accident of the gunshot 
wounds of St. Martin and the gastric fistula of Catherine Kiitt, 
human physiology would have still groped in the dark as to 
some of its more marvellous discoveries in this branch of 
investigation. 

The importance of animal heat ( dshmd ) as one of the 
factors in the act of digestion, has been clearly realised 
both by Charaka and Susruta. The sequel of the process of 
alimentation, consisting in the excretory operations of the 
body, has also been indicated with a correctness sufficient for 
all practical purposes. It has been said by Susruta that the 
substantial part of the digested food becomes Rasé ( chyle ) 
while the refuse is converted into foeces, the watery portion 
being conveyed by means of the vascular system to the 
kidneys, whence it is secreted in the form of urine. The 
presence of gases in different parts of the alimentary canal is 
equally noticed by both the ancient Aryan and the modern 
European doctors, and the former assign to them under the 
name of Bay#, a mechanical function such as the promotion 
of the acts of deglutition, defoecation, and generally the con- 
veyance of the chyle and the other animal fluids from one 
part of the body to another. Modern physiologists also surmise 
that the purpose which these gases are intended to serve in the 
economy of the animal frame is mechanical in its nature, though 
they are far from clear as to the character of the specific 
work performed by them. They, however, ascribe the acts of 
deglutition, defoecation, &c., to the agency of the nerves, And 
it is rather remarkable_that Indian scientists also designate 
the action of the nervous system by means of the same word 
Barn. And this indiscriminate use of one word for two 
things so very dissimilar in kind, has given rise to a great 
deal of confusion, and to much of that uncertainty with which 
the physicians of the indigenous school are often  con- 
fronted in the practice of their profession. It cannot 
therefore be positively affirmed whether the mechanical 
actions above specified are attributed by them to to the nerves 
or the gases in the alimentary canal. 

There are passages in the works on Indian medicine, which 
go to show that Hindu physiology was trembling just on the 
verge of a discovery which has placed the name of Harvey in 
the foremost rank of European scientists. Here is one of them, 
and to satisfy the sceptical reader we quote chapter and verse. 
It is taken from Bhabé Prakash, page 49 (edition of Kabiraj 
Russicklal Gupta of 1883:) After describing the excretory 
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processes by which the refuse matter in the food taken, solid 
and liquid, is expelled from the body, the quotation made 
by the compiler goes on to add that “ the substantial part of 
the converted food, v7zz. Rasa (chyle) is carried through the 
blood-vessels by the action of the Saman Bayz into the heart 
where it mingles with the animal fluid there, and then being 
conveyed [through to the blood-vessels] by the action of the 
Byan Bayz all over the body, it goes to nourish the several 
constituents (D/dtu) thereof, such as blood, bones, flesh, &c, 
As a river supports the vegetation of the tract lying on its 
banks, so does Xdsa promote the growth of the component 
parts of the human body.” 

The practical teachings of the Hindus with regard to other 
physiological functions silence the flippant criticisms of ignorant 
arrogance which delights to describe their state as only a 
shade removed from primitive barbarism. They have been 
very often twitted for their custom of early marriages, but the 
last census has shown that child-marriage forms the exception 
rather than the rule in India; and even its partial prevalence 
is opposed to the salutary lessons of the Hindu science. The 
proper age for maternity, and therefore of marriage, is, accord- 
ing to Susruta, sixteen for women ; and a young man, in order 
to be a father, must at least be of the age of twenty-five. He 
says :— 
Baratwr ettatqaites iefacaife | 
AMITACS YRAT_ASe Blaprae q foto sew | 


It may be remarked ex passant that the fury with which the 
controversy over the Consent Bill raged, disclosed the strength 
of Hindu feeling in favor-of early marriage in sections of the 
community in which it prevailed, and that the only way to 
reconcile the prejudices of the people with the provisions 
of the Act, and the wise counsel of Susruta, would be to post- 
pone the Gakné or Dwtragaman ceremony till the young 
couple are fitted by their age to undertake the onerous duties 
of conjugal life. The Gahudé or Dwiragaman is the ceremony 
of the coming of the young wife for the first time to her 
husband’s home, for her visit to it on the occasion of the 
marriage is only fora day or two, In certain classes of the 
people, and in some parts of the country, notably in Behar and 
the North-West, in which marriages are held at a very early 
age, this ceremony is generally put off till the wife comes to 
the age of sixteen or seventeen or more, and the husband 
gets correspondingly old. If this wholesome custom finds 
ereater favor with other sections of the community, and is 
more generally introduced and recognised, the evils of child 
marriage may be reduced to a minimum, and the Consent 
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Act made more practically operative, without doing violence 
to Hindu sentiment which has been sanctified by time. 

Another interesting deduction of Hindu physiology with 
regard to the reproductive faculty, and in which it is at one 
with European science, is about the duration of the recurring 
periods of possible conception. The possibility is confined 
to the first sixteen days on each occasion. But it is obviously 
beyond the purview of the present article to cite further 
illustrations of the accuracy of its generalisations from 
experience. We have shown enough, we hope, to convince 
our readers that science had made considerable progress in 
ancient India, and would have advanced with accelerated 
speed, but for the rise of the schools of philosophy. The 
earlier the age of the authority, the sounder are its teachings 
and the freer from the latter-day superstition that has encrusted 
round and obscured so many scientific truths. 
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FISHES OF THE DUN. 


HE Dun isa well-known resort of fishers, and something 
must be said about the fishing, although I cannot speak 
from experience of it. The only fish I have seen caught in the 
Dun was caught by a falcon, or eagle, in the stream where the 
Hardwar-Dehra Road fords the Suswa, just north of the 
Kans Rao camping ground, and I envied the bird his ability 
to scoop up a two-pound fish out of the rapid. Dark brown 
and white were the colours of the fisherman, but I cannot 
undertake to say what was his name, either vernacular or 
scientific. Nor am I responsible for the weight of that fish, 
I have not fished since early in the “ fifties,"—when I used 
to ply the fly along the Stinchar, and other waters in South 
Ayrshire,—and, besides, the fisher above mentioned did not 
let me get near enough for a deliberate examination of his 
basket. Mr. Williams said, “the rivers abound in_ fish. 
Mahdseer, (properly, I believe, Mahashahr}, a species of carp, 
generally frequent the large rivers, being commonly from 
20 to 30 seers in weight, often exceeding that limit, some 
times attaining the almost incredible weight of 90 lbs. They 
are also occasionally found in the smaller streams, which swarm 
with trout, ” 

Mr. Williams also enumerates the sou/, (if this be pro- 
nounced a ?Anglais it will delusively call up reminiscences 
or anticipations of “ fried soles,” and lead only to disappoint- 
ment), “ the chal, the gzree, the vohoo, the kdlabdus, and the 
goonch, or fresh water shark, a repulsive brute of great size, 
with capacious jaws displaying several rows of saw-like teeth. 
The native authorities enumerate in all twenty-four species 
of fish, but there are certainly many more, ” 
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Mr. Williams’ shot at the proper spelling of the first fish 
he mentions is rather a bad one, for “ Mahkashahr” would mean 
“big city,” and how could such a name apply to a fish? 
The name Méhasir, shortened perhaps into Mdhsir, and 
conventionally written Mahseer, says Mr. H. S. Thomas, of 
the Madras Civil Service, F. L. S. and F. Z. S., in his book 
‘The Rod in India,’ is seemingly derived from the Hindu- 
stani words maha, great, and szr (pronounced seer) head, and, 
therefore, “big head” ought to have commended itself to 
Mr. Williams, as the translation of M/ahaseer, rather than “* big 
city.” Mr. Thomas, in the second edition of his book, says the 
Mahasir is a carp, 2¢, a fish of the family Cyprinidz, sub- 
family Cyprininz, genus Barbus, and species tor. His scientific 
name is, therefore, Barbus tor (of various authors.) Among 
his synonyms are Ladeobarbus macrolepis, Barbus megalepis and 
Barbus macrolepis, all of which allude to his large scales, and 
Barbus macrocephalus, which contains an unfeeling allusion to 
his big, or at least, long head. Mr. Thomas gives three 
coloured drawings of this fish, from specimens caught in the 
South Canara District of the Madras Presidency. They agree 
in everything but the colours, which are very various. The 
heads do not look big in proportion to the bodies, nor 
nearly so disproportionately large as those of the mdhasir 
brought round: for sale in Dehra. But Mr, Thomas adhered, 
in 1881, to the view he had advanced in 1873, that there are 
more Mahseer than have been named, and that if more 
accurate attention were given to them, it would be found that 
they would grow in numbers as had the Salmonidz of Great- 
Britain, Europe and America. And he gives the drawings 
above mentioned, and another uncoloured one, taken from 
Dr. Day’s “Fishes of India,” as indications of differences. 
I think a drawing of a Din Méhasiy might show yet more 
distinct individuality. The wood cut of a Mahseer, given at 
p. 29 of General Macintyre’s “ Hindu-Koh”—a charming book 
—differs greatly in shape from any of Mr. Thomas’ Madras fish, 
and is more like the Dun variety. A fifth plate of Barbus 
given by Mr. Thomas, as a perfectly accurate likeness of the fish 
found in the Bawanny affluent of the Cavery River in Madras, 
must surely be still more different from the typical “ big head,” 
for the head is comparatively small and pointed, and the body, 
as Mr. Thomas says, is much deeper and more high-backed 
than the other Médhasirs. Mr. Thomas says :— 

“The Mahseer having been more fished for in Bengal than any- 
where else, it had grown to be the common idea that it was exclusively 

a Bengal fish, and at the time I wrote my first edition, there was a 


general impression that there were no Mahseer south of the 
Nerbuddah. That idea is now exploded, 
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‘* People talk of ¢#e Mahseer, just as they talk of the carp, as if 
there was only one of them, whereas the name Mahseer is loosely 
used for many of the large carps of India, which differ with the 
countries in which they are caught, and, when fishermen who have 
caught Mahseer in the North of India, on the West Coast and on 
the East Coast of Southern India, get together and describe the 
redoubted Mahseer somewhat differently before acircle of eager 
listeners, and thence come to disputing with each other as to who is 
is most accurate, one is reminded of the old fable of the gold and 
silver shields which the two knights saw and fought about, and asa 
fisherman my advice would be, the less carping about it the better, ” 

Regarding the size of the Mahseer, Mr. Thomas says, that 
certainly depends much on the size of the river, and possibly 
also on other circumstances. Here Mr. Thomas uses the very 
phrase he objects to in the.passage just quoted, and we are 
left in doubt which wédhasir he is going totalk about. He 
says “there are rivers in which the Mahseer” (this must be 
plural) “do not run above 10 or 12 lbs. ; there are others again 
in which 40 or 50 Ibs. is by no means an exceptional weight. 
We hear of captures of fish weighing more or less about 
100 lbs, and I have in my possession two heads of Mahseer 
that weighed approximately, by estimate, 90 lbs. and 150 Ibs. 
each.” These were caught by Mr. G. P. Sanderson witha 
night line in the Cavery river, and the record of the measure- 
ment and estimation of the weight of the larger fish is to be 
found in Mr. Sanderson’s book—* Thirteen years among the 
Wild Beasts of India.” The length, including tail, was 60 
inches; greatest girth 38 inches; inside lips when open, cir- 
cumference 24 inches. The skin and head are in the Bangalore 
Museum. It was “an astonishingly thick and heavy fish for 
its short length. I have caught them 5ft. 6 in. but not much 
more than 80 lbs. It had a shoulder like a bullock, steeply 
hanging over. I have caught about 50 of them, but my next 
largest was about go lbs. I have no doubt in my mind that 
they run over 200 or 250 lbs., as I have seen teeth and bones 
of them far larger than my 150-pounder.” Mr. Thomas 
admits that for seven years he had been used to give the 
weights of these fish as 150 and 180 lbs. respectively, but 
afterwards discovered his error. Dr. Day writes ;—“A noted 
sportsman in the N.-W. Provinces, writing to me says, his largest 
fish taken with a rod and line was captured in the river Poonch, 
24 miles from Jhelum; it measured from snout to bifurcation 
of tail, 3 feet 11 inches, and weighed 62 lbs, General Macintyre 
says :—‘* As regards its weight, 1 am well within the mark 
when I state that the Mahseer reaches nearly, if not quite, 
100 lbs. The largest Mahseer ever heard of as being taken 
with a trolling bait was 93 lbs. ; and with fly, one that turned 
the scale at 62 Ibs. But such monsters as these are very 
seldom landed with the rod. The 93-pounder was killed by 
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Mr. H. Vansittart, C. S., in one of the rivers of the Dehra 
Din, the 62-pounder in the Poonch river in the Punjab, 
by the late General Sir Herbert Macpherson.” The 62- 
pounder is evidently the fish mentioned by Dr. Day as 
having been caught in the Poonch river. A few years 
ago, Dr. G. G, MacLaren, late Civil Surgeon of Dehra, caught 
a Mahasir in the Ganges which, I think, weighed 57 lbs., and 
in 1892, Mr. W. W. Harris, managing owner of Mahokampur 
Tea Garden, caught one on the Song river at Lachiwala, 
(Eastern Dun) which was 41 Ibs. in weight. This fish was 
caught with the rod, and the bait was a worm: its length was 
39 inches, and it was very deep and broad in shape. 

A correspondent of the /zoneer lately reported that two 
members of the Dehra Dan Fishing Association, living in the 
Western Dun, caught the following Mdhasir at the junction 
of the Asan with the Jumna on the 24th and 25th January 
1893; one 56 lbs., one 4o lIbs., one 35 Ibs., one 24 Ibs., one 
20 |lbs., and another fish, about 20 lbs., was lost. It rained 
continuously on both of those days, and it was considered 
remarkable that the fish should have taken in such weather. 
The 56-pounder took over an hour and a half to land, and it said 
tohave been “grand to see one sportsman legging it as hard as 
he could down the bank of the river, which is no child’s play 
over those large boulders.” The 56-pounder is said to have 
been nearly six feet in length: its head and skin are to be 
presented to the British Museum. General Macintyre tells a 
good story of a novice fishing in the Dun, who had got hold 
of a big Méhasir, which after some time broke the line, being 
overheard to say,with-a-sigh of relief—‘ Thank goodness, 
he’s gone.” 

The writer of the Settlement Report of 1885 gives nothing 
new about the fishes of the Dun, but quotes Mr. Williams’ 
enumeration of them, and stretches the weight of the Ganges 
and Jumna Wdhasir to 100 lbs. He, however, spells the name 
of the second fish in Mr. Williams’ list, “saul,” instead of 
“soul,” so that perhaps Mr. Williams, in his system of trans- 
iteration, ought to have written “sowl,” the Irish for soul. 
General Macintyre writes of the “soulee,’ apparently the same 
fish as the “soul” or,“saul.” Mr. Thomas does not mention 
any such vernacular name, but, in a chapter on ‘“ Freshwater 
sharks,” gives plates and descriptions of two very different 
looking fish belonging to the family Siluridz, and one of these 
looks like the fish got in the D&n whose name seems such a 
puzzler to transliterators. This is the Wallago attu of science, 
and it does not look a bit like a shark; but I suppose it is 
so-called merely because of its predatory habits. Mr. Thomas 
says the Hindustani name for Wadllago attu “seem'ngly, is 
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Goonch ;’ but he gives Gconch as the Punjab name also for 
Bagarnis Yarrellii, another predatory monster siluroid, his ex- 
ample of which, caught in the Jumna, at Okhla, was § feet 
8 inches long to the end of the tail, and scaled 136 Ibs. The 
Silundia gangetica is another so-called freshwater shark men- 
tioned by Mr. Thomas, and I dare say all three species are to 
be got in the Dun rivers. I used to think the local name for 
Wallago attu was Sahul, but recent inquiry leads me to think 
that it may be Somr, the # being nasal, and the 7 soft, or 
Sohar, or perhaps Saunr. Ihave nota good ear for picking 
up vernacular sounds; but I mean to try for the rest of my 
days in the Dun to get at the real name for this fish. General 
Macintyre (or is he MacIntyre.) (I can find his name only in 
capital letters, and do not know the correct transliteration), 
says :— 

“ A coarse shark-like fish called a “ Goonch ” is occasionally caught 
when spinning for Mahseer. A monster of this kind was landed from 
one of the Doon rivers by that keen all round sportsman Mr. Hercules 
Ross, B.C.S. (of rifle-shooting fame), which scaled considerably over 
too lbs. Another member of the finny tribe which is sometimes 
taken in these waters is the “ Soulee,’ a smooth skinned, dark olive- 
coloured fish, having a broad buli-head, anda fin extending round its 
caudal extremity, like a conger eel, in fact, it somewhat resembles an 
enormously thick and very short one.” 

This description suggests Wal/ago attu, and would lead one 
to think the fish was heavy, and yet General Macintyre says 
he does not think they often exceed the weight of 8 or 10 Ibs, 
Mr. Thomas, however, says this fish attains to 6 feet or more 
in length, which would indicate a weight of perhaps 100 lbs, 
General Macintyre says the Soulee is better on the table than 
on the rod, being richer flavoured and less bony than the 
Maliseer. My friend, whom I mentioned in my first article as 
being a stickler for the old way of spelling Dun,-has called my 
attention to the fact that General Macintyre always writes Doon, 
and that in a foot-note, at page 164 of his book, he says :—“ I 
cannot bring myself to spell it Dun, according to the new fangled 
method ; it deprives the name of half its old romance.” I have 
not the faintest idea what General Macintyre here means ; but 
I observe that his transliteration is generally curious, and some- 
times misleading : for instance he spells “ Khazy (Acacia cate- 
chu), Kyer, which would lead an Englishman to pronounce 
“ Kyerr ;’ and he talks of putteyr grass: what part does the 


“y” take in that spelling? I am glad, however, to see that 
the General spells “whisky” properly, and not “ whiskey,” as 
Sassenachs do, because they pronounce it “whiskay.” The 
General, I believe, is a Scotsman. 

Neither the chd/ nor the giree, mentioned by Mr, Williams 
as being Dun fish, can I trace in Mr, Thomas’ book. The 
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“ yohoo” is, of course, the well-known large fish with a vernacular 
name something like that common all over Northern India, 
but, according to Mr. Thomas, not got in Madras nor on the 
West Coast. It also is a carp, sub-family Cyprinineg, genus 
Labeo, species rohita (Labeo rohtta). Nor can I trace the “ Xd/d- 
bdns,” mentioned by Mr. Williams, in Mr. Thomas’ book, but 
General Macintyre says of it :— 


“Another kind of fish common in the Himalayan rivers, is that 
called by the natives “ Kalabans,” dirty mud-coloured creatures, which 
are found in immense shoals. On looking down from a height into the 
Surjoo, I have seen a shoal of them, which must have numbered 
thousands, lying along the bottom ina dark motionless mass. Their 
flesh is soft, muddy-tasted, and full of bones, and they never afford 
sport for the angler, The natives, however, net them in large 
numbers,” 

This must be what Europeans in Dehra call black fish, and 
as a rule, I think avoid eating. 

One constantly hears of “trout” in the Dun, which is an 
instance of the perverse habit Europeans in India have of 
siving wrong names to things ; but, strange to say Mr. Williams 
does not mention the common fish which goes by that name, 
Mr. Baker mentions “ trout,’ but gives no hint that this is a 
misnomer. Perhaps I am singular in desiring to call things 
by their right names; but I cannot realise the state of mind 
of a man who, knowing what a trout is, habitually gives that 
name to quite a different kind of fish which he finds in India. 
Mr. Thomas, in his Chapter XI., entitled “ Smaller Fly Takers,” 
—which of course is a purely non-scientific grouping of fish,— 
treats of “The Indian Trout,” and in so doing panders to the 
vice above alluded to; but he makes a sort of apology by say- 
ing—“I have called this fish the Indian trout, because it is 
commonly thus called in Northern India.’ “Of this fish I 
have no personal knowledge at all. But it is too important 
a sporting fish to be omitted on that account,” and he there- 
fore, in the interests of his brother anglers, makes use of a 
paper from the pen of Colonel J. Parsons. It seems there 
have been other competitors for the name, but Barzlius bola 
seems to have the best title to be called the Indian trout. Mr. 
Thomas, therefore, solemnly proceeds to depose the other fish 
which seems to have less right to the honourable distinction, and 
he picks out Oreinus Richardsonit, which, according to Day, has 
been called the‘ Kemaon Trout,’ and Oveinus sinuatus, of 
which Dr. Day writes :—“ Some have scattered black and occa- 
sionally red spots, and these have been termed ‘trout.’” But, 
says Mr. Thomas, “ this fish has a sucker with which it adheres 
to rocks, which is most untrout-like, and Dr. Day tells me it 
will not take a fly at any price, a piece of wrong-headedness 
for which, with your concurrence, it should be shorn of its 
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brevet rank, in spite of its red spots.” ‘ Handsome is that 
handsome does” is the better rule, and as Barilius bola sports 
like a trout, as we shall see from Colonel Parsons, let us allow 
his claim, though he has no adipose dorsal fin like the true 
trouts (sa/monide). We may have the less hesitation in con- 
firming the honorific title, as there are no indigenous trout in 
India.” Mr. Thomas gives a plate of this fish, taken from 
Dr. Day’s ‘‘ Fishes of India ;” and the general outline reminds 
one of a member of the Salmonidz family ; but the extracts 
given from Dr. Day’s work. also show that the Indian trout 
is but a carp after all. It is Barilius bola, and it is the last 
mentioned of 14 species of Barilius found in India. These 
14 are sub-divided into three sections, A., with four barbels (or 
appendages from the lips), B.; with two barbels, and C., with- 
out, or with only rudimentary barbels: Barilius bola is the 
last enumerated of Section C. Colonel Parsons says that the 
vernacular (Hindi?) name for this fish is Gulad/ Machlz, rose- 
speckled fish, but in Dr. Day’s description, the fish is said to 
be silvery coloured, with two or more rows of bluish blotches 
along the sides, and some spots also on the head. The un- 
coloured plate, copied from Dr. Day’s book, shows blotches, 
and no spots. Colonel Parsons says that the Baril, (which, and 
not trout, would seem to be the proper English version of 
the name), “ though not of the trout genus, bears some resem- 
blance in outline to the European trout, but is of more delicate 
formation, and the more brilliant-looking fish of the two. Like 
the trout, it is very beautifully spotted.” He says that the 
average weight of mature fishin streams where it best thrives 
is probably about 34 1b., and maximum about 2 lbs. 

“The Barilius bola is taken with the fly, and likewise with small 
spinning bait; a small sized phantom is a very good bait to use. 
They are usually shy, and takethe fly best at the close of the day, 
when a white moth (lake trout fly size) is perhaps the most suitable lure, 
the addition of white bead eyes to the fly I have known to be an im- 
provement. Anglers fishing for Mahseer, with a good sized spinning 
bait. occasionally hook a good specimen of the Barilius bola, nota- 
bly in the ‘Sone’ or ‘ Song,’ a beautiful stream which joins the Ganges 
a few miles above Hardwar, on its right bank, and which is a grand 
place for Mahseer fishing. 

“The Barilius bola runs large in both the Ganges and the Jumna 
in the Dtin; I have got them close on 2lbs at Dadapur, the head of 
the Western Jumna Canal, a few miles from Jagadri on the Sind 
Punjab and Delhi Railway. This fish is, however, difficult to catch 
in most localities where I have tried them, and I attribute this in great 
measure to the frequent presence of Mahseer in their vicinity. It is 
amarve! to me how any Sarilius can escape at all from the rapid 
moving Mahseer, which is perhaps more partial to the Bari/ius than 
to the young of its own species, which, by the bye, the Mahseer swal- 


lows very freely, as I have repeatedly proved to my entire satisfaction 
in live bait fishing, when the devourer has full time afforded to con- 


sider the species of his morsel. 
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“ The native fisherman at the Jumna on the hills between Mussoorie 
and Simla, use scarcely any other bait than the Barilius.” 


THE DEHRA DUN FISHINING ASSOCIATION. 


The above notes as to the fishes of the Dan were made, 
while reading up the subject with a view to noticing the form- 
ation and efforts of the local Association which has assumed 
charge of their interests, as well as of those of the sportsmen 
who prey upon them. In the Report for the year 1891, which 
contains an account of the past history of the Association, as 
well as of its present condition, I found, beyond an incidental 
mention of Mahseer, no name of any fish given; so I had to 
hunt them up in “ Thomas,” from the hints contained in Mr. 
Williams’ Memoir. The Dehra Dun Fishing Association was 
the result of a circular issued by Mr. A. Smythies and Mr. G, 
H. Webb, in May 1887, to all sportsmen connected with Mus- 
soorie and the Dun, in which they drew attention to the neces- 
sity of some effort being made to preserve the fish in the Dun 
rivers. They were encouraged to do so by the fact that the 
“North Punjab Fishing Club,” formed at Rawalpindi but little 
more than a year previously, had already accomplished much 
good, and had a membership of 120. That Club had tried to 
move Government to pass a Fishing Act, but was met by the 
objection that no other province, except the Punjab, had ex- 
pressed a desire for legislation, and further, that more data were 
required regarding the destruction of small fish. The Dun 
sportsmen could, by following the same course, contribute to 
the ultimate attainment of the object which all sportsmen must 
desire. They must be aware of the great destruction of fish 
by netting in the Song and Suswa rivers, and especially in 
the Asan. Recent writers in the Aszan had alluded to it, 
and an inspection of the Dehra bazar would give evidence 
of the practice. In forming such an Association, the Dun sports- 
men would have a decided advantage to start with, inasmuch as 
about 23 miles of the Song and Suswa (in the Eastern Dun), 
and half a mile of the Asan (in the Western Dun,) were already 
preserved by the Forest Rules: netting in such portions of 
these rivers was illegal, and was severely punished. The same 
protection should be extended, with the consent of the owners, 
to private waters. In consequence of many favourable replies 
being received, a public meeting was held in Musoorie, at which 
resolutions were passed for the formation of the proposed 
Association. Major General Sir G. R. Greaves, then command- 
ing the Meerut Division ; was elected President, Mr. Wilmot 
Lane, C.S., then Commissioner of the Meerut Division (whose 
place has since been taken by his successor in office Mr. A. H, 
Harington, C.S.! was elected Vice-President, and a Committee 
of Management was appointed consisting of the local officials 
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and the principal resident sportsmen, Mr. A. Smythies of the 
Forest Department, now Deputy Director of the Imperial 
Forest School, being Honorary Secretary, a post he still 
continues to hold. Ina short time after the meeting nearly 
ninety members were enrolled: the subscription was fixed at 
Rs. 10 per annum. The number of members at the end of 
1891 was 54; but I believe more have since joined. Sportsmen 
who permanently leave the neighbourhood, or go home, 
cannot all be expected to continue to be members, and the 
number of members of the Association must therefore fluctuate, 

The objects of the Association, as set forth in the original 
prospectus, were as follows :— 

*T, To collect and publish trustworthy evidence as to the whole- 
sale destruction of fish by netting which now goes on. Not only are 
spawning fish netted in the rains; but small fry are ruthlessly destroyed 
throughout the year, especially in the Asan river. Definite evidence 
on this head, which may happen to full under the personal observation 
of members, is required. Fish are also destroyed by damming up 
the stream for ir:igation.’’ (The meaning of this last sentence is not 
clear. 

“II. To increase the stock of fish in the Doon as a source of food- 
supply for the people, by inducing the landholders and proprietors 
along the banks of the streams, to put a stop to netting, and, as far 
as possible, to give the Association control over the waters, so that 
fish during the breeding season, and the small fry may be preserved.” 

(How the increased supply of fish was to reach “‘ the people,” 
if all netting were to be stopped, does not appear; but, as 
will presently be seen, the Association’s views as to netting 
afterwards took more practical shape.) 

‘‘III. To encourage rod fishing, and to give assistance and in- 
formation to members in regard to all that appertains to fishing in the 
Diin. Tocollect and record notes regarding seasons, different kinds 
of fish, localities, bait, &c., to publish a map showing the main rivers, 
roads, camping places, &c., and generally to further angling as a legi- 
timate sport, among Europeans and natives.” | 

“TV. To work in co-operation with the North Punjab Fishing Club 
in eventually pressing upon Government the necessity of legislation 
on the subject.” 

Regarding object 1 of the prospectus, I read that ample 
evidence has been collected regarding the wholesale destruction 
of fish in the rivers not protected by the Forest Rules. In the 
Asan especially, fish are netted throughout the year, casting 
nets and fixed nets both being used. During the rains, fish 
on their way up to spawn, and spawning fish, are caught, 
and the spawn is trampled under foot and destroyed. Pony 
loads of fish of all sizes are sent into the Dehra market for sale. 
These facts have repeatedly been reported to Government, 
and the Municipal Board of Dehra also have tried to prevent 
the sale of small fish: but the bye-law they proposed to 
enact, was vetoed by Government as being beyond the powers 
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conferred by the Municipal Act, XV of 1883. Nothing, as 
the Secretary of the Association remarks, can show more con- 
clusively the necessity for Imperial legislation on the subject. 
As regards object II., the Association tried to lease the riparian 
rights along the Asan, or at least along the lower part of it; 

but unfortunately the Honorary Secretary went on furlough 
and the opportunity was lost. The result was— 

“ The various riparian owners have leased their fishing, principally 
to the fisherman of Sahispur, and the price realised by these pro- 
prietors has risen considerably, so that the aggregate sum paid for the 
fishing now is somewhat over Rs. 500 per annum. It can be well 
imagined that to enable the fishermen to recoup themselves by the 
sale of what they catch, they have to fish night and day; and this is 
what actually occurs. It is reported that the very stones of the Asan 
are smooth and white owing to the constant dragging of nets over 
them. It is perfectly clear that under such circumstances, the food- 
supply of the people cannot be maintained, and that it must diminish 
rapidly in a serious degree.” 


Hence, it was argued, the Association must, as opportunity 
offers, obtain absolute control of the waters, stop the des- 
truction of spawning fish and small fry. But when the 
river should be once more well stocked, recognised fish- 
ermen could be allowed to pursue their trade under 
certain restrictions as to times and seasons, kind of net, mesh, 
&c. The wording of the Prospectus was thus toned down :— 

* It cannot be too clearly stated that the Association does not desire 
to stop netting altogether, but merely to control it ; and the first step 
is to obtain leases of the waters from the various owners, and endeavour 


to get the river once more stocked with fish, by temporarily suspending 
netting, during certain seasons,” 


Nothing. is-said—as to- whether it is contemplated to allow 
fishermen to follow their trade in the rivers within forest 
boundaries, even under restrictions, with a view to maintaining 
or increasing the food supply of the people; and yet there is 
no reason why what is contemplated for the Western Dun 
should not be provided for in the Eastern Din. The members 
of the Association cannot possibly catch, (with rods,) or eat 
all the mature fish in the Ganges, Suswa and Song. But, in 
thus criticising their utterances, I must not be supposed to 
be out of sympathy with the aims of the Association. Prevent 
destruction of spawning fish, and of spawn, by every possible 
means ; and also regulate net fishing, in order to give the fish 
a chance of coming to maturity. I hope the members of the 
Association do not try to catch small fry, and that if, un- 
fortunately, they ever land them, they religiously put them 
back into the water at once. I am quite as much in favor of 
fish preservation, and fish culture, as was Frank Buckland, 
whose life I have lately been reading. 
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The Association have published a map of the Dun on the 
scale of 1 inch to 4 miles, showing the camping places, roads, 
best fishing localities, &c. Three fishing guards have been 
appointed, and registers are kept at Rampur Mandi on the 
Jumna, and at Kansrao in the Eastern Dun, or Raiwala on 
the Ganges for the entry of fish caught. I presume that it is 
incumbent on members to enter particulars of their catches in 
these registers. The fishing guards have been equipped with 
uniform, and brass badges. One lives at Lachiwala in the 
Eastern Dun, and patrols the Song river from Kalamatti to 
the Banbaha : the second lives at Kaénsrao and patrols the Song 
and Suswa from the Banbaha (a spill channel which connects 
these two rivers) down to the Ganges; and the third lives 
at Rampur Mandi on the Jumna. The services of these men 
are available for any member who shows them his silver fish 
token, and his card of membership. It was in contemplation, 
in 1891, to build a small bungalow on the Asan, near Rampur 
Mandi, but I do not know whether this has been done, And 
some money is annually spent in improving the bed of the 
Suswa below Kansrao, by guiding the water into one main 
channel, thus increasing the amount of water in the chief runs 
and pools. A fish ladder “on Colonel Macdonald’s plan” has 
been constructed experimentally in the weir of the Ganges 
Canal, at Maiapur, by the Executive Engineer of the head 
works Division ; but it is said that the first trial was not quite 
successful, owing to the slope being defective. ‘‘ The officers 
of the Irrigation Department take a keen and lively interest in 
all that pertains to fishing, and we may be quite sure that the 
question of fish ladders is safe in their hands.” Arrangements 
have been made with certain well known tradesmen to supply 
members with fishing tackle at a discount. One firm has a 
shop in Dehra. 

One of the first steps taken by the Fishing Association was 
to appoint a sub-committee of local members to present a 
petition to the Government of India. through the local 
Government, praying for the enactment of a law for the pre- 
servation of fish, and this was done in the form of a letter in 
March 1888. The memorial of the Punjab Club to the Govern- 
ment of that Province was first set forth, and this was followed 
up by the assertion of the Dehra Dun Association’s constitution 
and objects. Legislation was said to be absolutely necessary, 
because there was at present no check whatever on the des- 
truction of fish by means which, in other countries, are consider- 
ed illegal. Netting was carried on night and day ; and streams 
were turned and dammed, with the inevitable result that not 
even the small fry could escape. “ The direct and indirect loss 
to the people” at large in the matter of fish food is thus simply 
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incalculable. The following suggestions were offered, as fit- 
ting to be embodied in an Act :— 
1. That a close season for netting, véz. from the 13th June to the 
13th October in each year, should be established. 
2. That the use of nets, the meshes of which are less than two 
inches square, should be prohibited. 
3. That no single part of a river or stream should be netted more 
than once in the twenty-four hours. 
4. That the use of two series of nets, one behind the other in 
immediate succession, should be prohibited. 


That damming, or turning aside a stream for the purpose of 
catching fish, should be prohibited, 


6. That no explosive of any kind whatsoever, nor any poison 
should be allowed. 

7. That no netting whatever, at any time or season, should be 
permitted in the larger streams, such as the Ganges or Jumna, within 
a distance extending from one quarter of a mile above the highest 
mouth, to one mile below the lowest mouth of ‘ spawning tributaries.” 

8. That fish-ladders ‘“‘ should be introduced into the ‘bunds’ of 
the larger rivers wherever necessary.” ‘ The existing fish-ladders 
of Maiapur and Narora only allow small fish up to two pounds weight 
to pass. 


g. That rod fishing be permitted in all streams and at all 
seasons.” 


This last suggestion looks selfish, and is opposed to home 
practice with regard to fishing for salmon ; but Mr. Thomas 
says that Makhasiy spawn gradually, and do not, to a material 
extent, lose condition after the process is over and they fall 
back down stream. 

The Dehra Dun Fishing Association was represented at a 
Fishery Conference, held at Delhi, early in 1888, by Captain 
A. W. Hearsey, who reported that it was then thought neces- 
sary to legislate at once on the following points :—(1) Dynamite, 
(2) Poisoning, (3) Fixed Engines; but that further information 
ought to be obtained before legislating on other matters. Captain 
Hearsey made a suggestion that canal reservoirs should be 
constructed in the Dun and elsewhere, “which would have the 
effect of preventing the destruction of fish when the canals are 
allowed to run dry for repairs.” 

In October, 1887, the Fishing Association interviewed the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the N.-W, Provinces and Oudh when 
he visited Dehra, and explained the more important points 
which had already been laid before his Government in writing, 
and His Honour promised to consider the matter when it was 
referred to him by the Supreme Goverment. A draft Inland 
Fisheries Bill, prepared by Mr. Thomas, was then under 
consideration by the Government of India; but nothing has 
yet been enacted on the subject. The Association made efforts 
to obtain a lease of the Giri, a tributary of the Jumna, from 
Maharaja of Nahan (Sirmur), and up to the end of 1889 were 
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hopeful of success. “That they were not successful, and that 
the Giri has now passed into other hands, is a matter of 
history.” The concluding paragraph of the Report for 1891, 
reads rather sadly; but still there seems to be plenty of life 
in the Association ; and it is clearly worthy of support. 


“ Lastly, it has been shown in the foregoing pages that we have not 
been slack in urging upon Government the necessity for legislation. 
The Punjab Fishing Club has, it is be regretted, ceased to exist; while 
they lasted, we worked in harmony with them, and now that they are 
no more, the burden will rest entirely on our shoulders. Let us 
remember the farewell words of our Honorary Member, Mr. A. S. 
Thomas, bidding us take up the subject of Fishery Preservation, and 
not let the Biil slumber on the Government shelves, but so to work 
that it might bear fruit in good time.” 

I have not been able to see thé Report of the Fishing Asso- 
ciation for 1892, but I believe the chief feature in it is an 
account of an attempt which has been made to import the ova 
of the British trout with the view of establishing that fish in 
the Din, and I am sorry that the attempt has not yet been 


successful. 
IMPERIAL FOREST SCHOOL, DEHRA DUN. 


This institution was founded on Ist September 1878, but it 
was not until three years later that indoor instruction was given, 
The school seems now to have reached its full development. 
Major F. Bailey, R. E., now Professor of Forestry in the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, was the first Director of the School, and he 
held the appointment along with that of Superintendent of 
Forest Surveys until a few years ago, though other officers fre- 
quently acted for him. At first there was no building in which 
teaching could be conducted, or the museum and laboratory 
be housed ; and the staff of the School was not completed until 
about the middle of 1881, when Mr. W. R. Fisher, B. A., Deputy 
Conservator of Forests, Assam, was appointed Deputy Direc- 
tor, and also put in charge of the Dehra Dun Forest Division. 
Dr. H. Warth, Ph.D., then in the Forest Department, but now in 
the Geological Department, and Superintendent of the Madras 
Museum, was appointed instructor in Natural Science ; and in- 
struction on some of the details of forestry, in mensuration, and in 
surveying, was given by officers of the School Circle Forests, 
and other gentlemen. Mr. Fisher is now Assistant Professor of 
Forestry in the Royal College of Engineering, Cooper’s Hill. It 
was at first intended that forest officers of the upper control- 
ling grades, who had not received professional training in 
Europe, should, to some extent, make up for that by attendance 
at the Dehra School, and for a year or two some officers, of 
Many years practical experience, were thus sent to school, and 
were lectured by instructors perhaps younger than them- 
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selves ; but this created great discontent, and the scope of 
the school was therefore limited to the training of executive 
subordinates and Sub-Assistant Conservators, now called Extra 
Assistant Conservators. But, in a Resolution published im 
October 1891, it was announced by the Government of India 
that the attempt to establish a separate course of training for 
the lower controlling staff had been abandoned, and that the 
estimate of aliowances required by students during the course of 
instruction had been modified accordingly, and it was resolved 
that nominations to Sub-Extra Assistant Conservatorships should 
cease, and that those who aspired to such appointments must enter 
the service as Rangers, Local Governments being empowered to 
assist selected students by stipends not exceeding Rs. 50 a month, 
on the understanding that, if they passed the examination, they 
would enter the service as Rangers, and Local Governments 
might continue to depute to the school duly qualified officers of 
the subordinate staff. 

The Resolution of the Government of India above referred to 
brought into force, in substitution for the revised Prospectus of 
the Forest School, dated 24th June 1890, a set of ‘“ Rules to 
regulate appointments and promotions in the Provincial Forest 
Service,’ which it had been decided to constitute, as distinguish- 
ed from the Imperial Service, and which was in future to be re- 
cruited solely by officers directly appointed by the Secretary of 
State for India, who receive their training at the Royal En- 
cineering College, Cooper’s Hill. The Provincial Forest Service 
consists of— 

(a). Foresters who have obtained the Dehra Dun Forest 
School Certificate, Lower Standard. 

(b). -Forest Rangers. - — 

(c). Extra-Assistant Conservators, 

(dz). Extra-Deputy Conservators. 

Forest Rangers are appointed from passed students of the 
Dehra School, who have obtained certificates in forestry, high- 
er standard, or certificates by the lower standard, supplemented 
by satisfactory service as foresters, for two or five years accord- 
ing as they may have passed with or without honours. But, 
should no officers of the above classes be available, appoint- 
ments as Rangers may be given to subordinates who have not 
passed through the Debra School, but have earned promotion 
by long, faithful and meritorious service, or to Native Non- 
commissioned officers of the army who entered the Department 
under certain orders passed in 1880. 

Appointments to the class of Extra-Assistant Conservators, 
on salaries varying from Rs. 200 to Rs. 350, may be given to 
Forest Rangers who have obtained the School Certificate, and 
have afterwards given satisfactory service as Rangers in execu- 
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tive charge for two years, if they passed with honours, and 
for five years if they passed without honours, or (in excep- 
tional cases only ) to Rangers who entered the Department be- 
fore 1st December 1881, and have done specially good and faithful 
service, and have certain educational qualifications, But where 
there are no Rangers in a province qualified as above, the Local 
Governments and Administrations are empowered to appoint 
persons with certain other qualifications to be Extra-Assistant 
Conservators. 7 

Appointments to the class of Extra-Deputy Conservators, on 
salaries which vary from Rs. 450 to Rs. 600, are made by the 
promotion of officers of the Lower Controlling Staff, who hold 
the Higher Standard Certificate in Forestry of the Dehra Dun 
Forest School, and who have done good service of not less than 
five years as Exra-Assistant Conservators in either of the two 
upper grades (Rs, 350 and Rs. 300), of the latter class, 

This new brand—“ Extra ”—seems as unnecessary as it is in- 
appropriate. These Assistants and Deputies are not extra in 
any sense, unless it be that they are recognised as possessing 
practical experience of the working and management of Indian 
forests in a degree which is extra, as compared with the 
experience of the other Assistant and Deputy Conservators, in 
which case “superior” or “superlative” would be a_ good 
appellative. In my dictionary I find that “extra,” when it is 
a preposition, means—beyond, or additional, but when the 
word is used as an adjective or an adverb it means—extreme 
or extraordinary. ‘“ Ordinary-Assistant Conservators,” and 
“ Ordinary-Deputy Conservators” would, therefore, appear to 
be the proper designations of the officers of the Imperial 
Branch. The eighth regulation regarding the Provincial Forest 
Service’ is as follows :—‘‘ The Provincial Forest Service” (this 
seems to mean, the members, or officers, of that Service) “ will be 
allotted to the same six Provincial Lists on which the Imperial 
Branch of the Upper Controlling Staff is borne, and the mem- 
bers of the Provincial Service will be shown on those lists 
according to seniority in service,’ I interpret this to mean 
that in those Provincial lists the names of Imperial and Pro- 
vincial Officers will be mixed up according to seniority in 
service. And I read in the same regulation, that “ promotions 
will be made in each Provincial list as a whole, and not in 
respect of local Circles,’ which I take to mean that the claims 
to promotion of both classes of officers will be considered as 
if they belonged to one class. The only difference will, there- 
fore, be in the rate of pay. A certain number of officers, in 
the grades of Assistant and Deputy Conservators are required 
for the controlling work of the Department ; and partly for 
economy’s sake, and partly in order to meet the demand for 
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employment on the part of statutory natives of India (including 
Europeans born in India) a certain proportion of the whole are 
to belong to the Provincial Service; but one set is not more 
“extra” than is the other, and to call it so is clearly a mis- 
nomer which has been applied merely to mark inferiority of 
some sort, like “No. 2 Exshaw,” which is newer and cheaper 
than No. 1. ‘* Provincial Assistant Conservator” and “ Pro- 
vincial Deputy Conservator,” or else “ Assistant Conservator, 
(Provincial Service)” and “ Deputy Conservator, (Provincial 
Service) ” are clearly the proper titles to give; and I venture 
to prophesy that before many years this abuse of the word 
“extia” will be abandoned. Besides the Imperial Ser- 
vice, and the Provincial Service, the Forest Service or Depart- 
ment comprises the Subordinate Service, consisting of Foresters, 
Forest Guards, and other subordinate officials, appointed 
locally from men who do not pass through the Forest School. 
In the Forest School, for admission to the Provincial Service, 
there are two courses of study—one in English (the upper 
class), and a second in Hindustani (the lower class), The 
former prepares students for the certificate in forestry by the 
higher standard ; the latter for the certificate in forestry by 
the lower standard. Candidates who are accepted, after satisfy- 
ing certain conditions for the English Course, must, before 
admission to the School, pass an entrance examination 
in English, Arithmetic, Algebra, Euclid, and Mensuration, either 
at the School, or elsewhere, as the Local Governments may 
direct. These examinations are held simultaneously through- 
out India on three successive days about the Ist March, annu- 
ally, on papers sent out by the Director of the Forest School, 
to whom they are returned in sealed covers, and who intimates 
the results..-Local-Gevernments may require that there be 
selected from the list of passed applicants such number as they 
deem desirable to admit into the Provincial Forest Depart- 
ment at the end of the School course. Such selected candi- 
dates will have a preferential claim to appointments. As already 
stated, Local Governments may grant to such specially selected 
candidates, not already in receipt of Government pay, stipends 
or allowances not exceeding Rs. 50 a month, and Local Gev- 
ernments may send Rangers to the School in order that they 
may qualify themselves for further promotion. 

Candidates for the Hindustani course are admitted in a 
similar manner, but in lieu of passing the Entrance examina- 
tion laid down for the English course, they must produce a 
certificate of having passed the Middle Class Examination in 
the North-Western Provinces and QOudh, or an_ equivalent 
standard in another Province, as well as a certificate that they 
possess a competent knowledge of Urdu or Hindi. As many 
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of the students come from Southern India, and it would be 
impossible to provide instruction for them in all the various 
languages there spoken, this is a necessary provision. In the 
course of time, perhaps, there will be only one course, an 
English one, Persons entering the Subordinate Forest Service 
with a view to being deputed to study in the Dehra School, 
as well as candidates granted stipends or scholarships, have 
to execute formal agreements, and bonds with substantial 
securities, to continue in the Government Forest Service for 
not less than five years after passing out. The obtaining of 
certificates by either standard does not, except as to selected 
and stipendiary candidates, constitute a claim to obtain service 
under Government; but, when vacancies occur, due considera- 
tion is given to the fact that certificates have been obtained. 

The students in the Forest School have to supply their own 
note-books and stationery, and books are supplied to them 
only on cash payment. They have, if not already in the service 
of Government, to defray their own personal, including travel- 
ling, expenses, and, before allowing them to enter, the Director 
has to satisfy himself that the students are in a position to do 
so; and should they afterwards fail in this respect, he turns 
them out. The average monthly cost of living at the school 
is calculated at Rs. 22 to 28 for students living in native style, 
and at Rs. 35 for those living in European style; and the 
expenses of travelling and camping during the entire course 
of 21 months are calculated to come to about Rs. 130 for the 
native, and about Rs. 210 for the European class, The 
ordinary travelling allowances admissible to students already 
in the service of Government cover these expenses. All of 
this last-mentioned class of students must, unless specially 
exempted, live in the school quarters, and pay Rs, 2 a month 
each as rent. Private students may be given quarters, when 
available, on the same terms. I may mention that at present 
the quarters are occupied by the Native Class of students only, 
but that there will be superior accommodation in a second 
range now being built, which is to be double storeyed, and have 
larger rooms, and verandahs. 

Candidates admitted to the school have to join at Dehra on 
the 25th June next after the date of their passing the Entrance 
examination. The spring camping season, during which 
practical instruction is given in the forests of the Dan, the hills 
of Jaunsér, and the Punjab, is then over, and the lecture 
season is then about to begin. The twenty-one months of the 


courses of training are spent as follows :— 
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The first-year students are therefore always in camp, out of 
the way, while the second-year students are undergoing their 
final examinations, 

The directing and teaching establishment of the Forest 
School has been increased of late, to keep pace with the 
increase in the number of students, which is, at the present 
time of writing, about 120. At first, I think, there was only a 
Director and a Deputy Director. Now, besides these, 
there are two Instructors, selected from the Assistant 
Conservators of the Imperial Service, and one. Instructor 
belonging to the Lower Controlling Staff, who teaches 
in the vernacular. But besides these, officers belonging to 
other Departments are annually deputed to give lectures on 
special subjects, ¢. g. botany, and entomology. As mentioned 
in a previous article, the Circle which comprises the Dehra Dun 
Forest Division, the Saharanpur Division, and the Jaunsar Divi- 
sion, is called the Forest School Circle, and the forests which 
it contains present an admirably varied field for practical in- 
struction in forestry, some being of Sdé, others of pine, others 
of fir, others of Deoday cedar, and others of mixed species of 
trees ; and much of the ground is rough and steep enough to 
test the physical ability of the students, and also to present diffi- 
culties to be overcome in surveying, which forests in some parts 
of India would not do. Partly because it is a comparatively 
small circle, and also for convenience sake, the School Circle 
was from the first, I think, placed under the control of the Director 
of the Forest School. Towards the close of the year 1889-90, a 
Conference was held at Dehra, by order of the Government of 
India, presided over by the Officiating Secretary in the Revenue 
and Agricultural Department, to consider questions which had 
arisen in connection with the direction and management of the 
school. [ imagine these questions arose from the frequent changes 
which had occurred in the Zersonned of the Directorship, cum Con- 
servatorship, and which must have greatly interfered with the 
efficient control and working of the school. Other questions, 
referred to in a Resolution of the Government of India on the 
Annual Report on the school, were—the establishment of a suit- 
able Board of Control, the provision of an adequate Staff of 
Teachers, and the question whether it was desirable to place the 
school under an officer of the Educational Department. Who 
was the “ crank ” who raised this last-named question is not 
Stated ; but it seems surprising that Government should have 
even allowed it to be discussed. The Conference recommended 
that the Director of the School should continue to be a Forest 
Officer, who should, as then, be the Conservator of the School 
Circle for the following reasons, namely—(r) a special know- 
ledge of the objects of the school, and of the practical duties to 
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be eventually performed by the trained pupils is essential ; (2) 
a Forest Officer of standing and capability would, in any case, 
be required for special instruction in Forestry, and it might be 
difficult to adjust the relations between him and a Director intro- 
duced from another Depaitment ;(3) The Director of the School 
should be also Conservator of the Circle, in order to enable the 
practical out-door instruction to be properly carried out, and to 
enlist the co-operation of the Forest subordinates ; 4) the 
Divisional Officers under the Conservator of the Schwol Circle, 
must be employed under the Director for teaching. and their 
having to serve two masters would give rise to difficulties ; (5) 
the Conservator might transfer these Officers within his circle in 
a way that would be inconvenient to the School. 

The Conference of 1889 further recommended that, while the 
School Staff, as well as all questions of finance, should remain 
subject to the orders of the Inspector-General of Forests, a 
Board of Control should be constituted, of which some of the 
duties would be—to arrange for the conduct of the examination, 
by certain of its members, who would thus form an 
independent examining body separate from the teaching staff ; 
to decide in all matters connected with the curriculum, 
and advise regarding the prospectus of the school and quali- 
fications for admission ; and to fix the relative number of marks 
to be given for the different subjects, the minimum number of 
marks for pass and honour certificates. &c., &c. This Board of 
Control should be composed of the Inspector-General of Forests 
as Presucent, the Director of Public Instruction, N.W.P. and 
Oudh, the Director of the School, one Conservator from each 
Province, with, as Secretary, the Assistant-Inspector General of 
Forests. A further recommendation made by the Conference 
was, that the staff of Instructors should be increased to meet 
the growing requirements of the school. 

The recommendation that the Director of the School should 
be a Forest Officer, and be Conservator of the School Circle, 
was adopted by Government, and also those with regard to the 
constitution of a Board of Control ; but it was ordered that all 
Conservators should be appointed ex officio members of the 
Board, though only three should attend annually, in a rotation 
which would require each only once in five years ; and that the 
Board should ordinarily meet only once a year, in March, while 
the annual examinations are held. The proposal to’ increase 
the teaching staff was submitted to the Secretary of State, and 
sanctioned by him. Ina scheme for the reorganization of the 
Forest Department submitted in 1890 to the Secretary of 
State, provision was made for the continuance of the joint 
appointment of a Director and Conservator, and Mr. J. Sykes 
Gamble, M. A, F. L. S., one of the Conservators in the Mad- 
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ras Presidency, who had previously been in Bengal, and had 
served in Burma and other parts of India, was selected for the 
office. Mr, Gamble was, I believe, about the first officer who 
was trained in France for the Indian Forest Department. The 
present Deputy Director of the school is Mr. A. Smythies, B.A., 
a Deputy Conservator of Forests, who has held charge of 
several divisions in the Circle. 

As something like pe:imanence has been provided for in the 
direction and control of the school, improved results in teach- 
ing and training may be expected. Special attention is now 
being paid to practical instruction, and when in the field, 
every student is made to learn to use the tools of a Forester, and 
to take actual part in sylvicultural operations. An arbor- 
etum is attached to the school, in which numerous varieties of 
forest trees are cultivated, and there is an excellent museum of 
specimens of fiuits and woods of timber trees, forest products 
of varions sorts, and insects which are destructive to vegetation. 
Other insects, birds and animals. are represented by type speci- 
inens, and there is a collection of minerals and fossils.. The 
museum is now partly accommodated in an annexe to the school, 
building which was built some two years ago, and the lower 
floor of which is occupied by a large lecture hall. One reom in 
the main building is devoted to the herbarium, which Mr. 
Gamble is completing and making sufficient for the purposes of 
the school and in which. outsiders also are admitted to study. 
There is an excellent and extensive library of professional and 
scientific books and periodicals, with ample accommodation for 
study ; and both this and the herbarium are, I believe, much 
appreciated by the students. During the lecture season, the 
Director of the Botanical Department in Upper India, Mr. J. F. 
Duthie, B. A., lectures on botany, and Mr. Cotes of the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta, on entomology. I believe, also, that in 
future, lectures on chemistry will be given by Mr. Collins, 
who has lately come from England to take up an appoint- 
ment as Assistant Agricultural Chemist under the Local Gov- 
ernment, Such lectures have been always given, I believe, 
but there was no permanent or altogether satisfactory appoint- 
ment of a lecturer. Encouragement is given to cricket and 
athletic sports, and a meeting is held aunually in public, at 
which prizes are competed for by the students. Military drill 
is, 1 believe, compulsory ; many of the English Class are mem. 
bers of the Dehra Dun Mounted Rifles ; and those who do not 
join that corps, as well as the Native Class, are obliged to at- 
tend foot drill during the lecture season, | 

The following are the numbers of students who have at- 
tended the Forest School, in each of the past eleven years, in 
the English and Hindustani courses respectively :— 
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English Course, Hindustani Course, 
Years. on 
Senior Class.} Junio: Cla-s./senior Class.| Junior Cl, 

1&82 es ~~ 20 een eee 
1883 see 20 | 17 “ ove 
1884 ove 22 II ose 5 
1885 o08 14 39 sais 10 
1886-87 - 32 22 10 12 
1887-88 oes 29 29 12 5 
1888-89 eve 29 25 5 3 
1889-90 ase 20 — 29 3 11 
1890-91 sn 34 30 8 7 
1891 92 nips 26 41 6 5 
1892-93 sla 4! 48 4 9 























The total number of students in both courses, and of all 
grades, during the past year, has thus been 102. The Hin- 
dustani course does not seem to grow in favour; but I do not 
think this is to be regretted. Communication between the 
Control and the Executive must be easier, and work must be 
better done, when both use the same language. 

On the annual Prize Day, held on the 29th March 1893, Mr. 
Gamble said, that for the next year he expected to have 120 
students, there having been 150 candidates for admission to 
the school in both classes. Mr. Ribbentrop, the Inspector- 
General of Forests, in addressing Mr. Gamble and the Pro- 
fessors, said, he was convinced that there was no school of 
technical education, in or out of India, where a more practical 
course of studies was followed. And Sir Edward Buck, the 
Secretary to the Government of India in the Revenue and 
Agricultural Department, who presided at the distribution of 
prizes and certificates, said— 

“In one respect, independently of its value to the Forest Department, 
the School has proved, I venture to believe, a useful example to the 
rest of India. As Mr. Ribbentrop has remarked, it is a signal success 
as a Technical School. I goa step further, and would say that it is a 
signal success as a Practical School. What I mean is this. The 
student who passes through a technical school is usually fitted only for 
the technical profession which he is taught at the technical school. 
But the Dehra School teaching is of such a broad and useful character, 
that I believe its students, that is, the students who pass out of of it 
successfully, would be more fit for any kind of work requiring origi- 
nality and practical treatment than the students of any School or 
College in India. It is the only important Educational Institution in 
India in which the student is taught more in the field and in the museum 
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than in the lecture room ; in fact, in which he is taught to observe, and 
how to draw conclusions from observation. The consequence has been 
that the only signal instances which have, to my knowledge, occurred 
of orginal research leading to position and useful resuits being ac- 
complished by natives of India, have been those in which such results 
have been produced by ex-students of the Dehra School. Only re- 
cently the Government of India has been obliged to close apprentice- 
ships attached to the Geologicai Department, because Natives of 
India could not be found qualified for original research, It is not that 
Natives of India have notin them the necessary qualifications ; it is 
that the power lies undeveloped within them ; and has not been 
brought out by a training in habits of observation, such as you, students, 
fortunately obtain here. The only regret is that you were not taught 
these habits still earlier in life, but it is hoped that the reforms now 
being introduced in the educational system of many Provinces will 
remove this reproach; and that the Forest Student of Dehra, having 
been taught the habit of observation from early youth, will, as time 
goes on, not only take a lead in India, but will prove the equality of 
the native of India with the educated classes of all countries in scien- 
tific investigation and research.” 

The Indian Forester,a monthly magazine of forestry, agri- 
culture, shikar and travel is printed and published in 
Mussoorie ; it is how in its 19th annual volume, and it has 
for many years been edited, honorarily, by officers on the Direc- 
tion of the Forest School. Mr. Gamble is now again the 
editor, having, I think, been the original editor long ago. 
How he finds time for this work I cannot imagine, The con- 
tents usually comprise (1.) original articles on forestry and 
natural history in relation to forests, and translations from 
the French and German of such articles ; (2.) Correspondence ; 
(3.) Official papers and news ; (4.) Reviews of books and 
forest administrative reports ; (5.) Sporting notes, or notes 
on “ Shikar,” as the Indian term is; (6.) Extracts and notes 
and queries on various subjects ; (7.) Timber and produce 
trade reports and notes, and (8.} Extracts from Official 
Gazettes, showing appointments, promotions, transfers and 
departmental orders for all India, Recently the Government 
of India has begun to contribute to the magazine by sending 
notes and reports on economic products, printed at its own 
press, for circulation with the magazine as an appendix series. 
A complete alphabetical index to the first 17 volumes, 1875 to 
1891, of the Indian Forester, has recently been published, which 
occupies 40 pages of print. The magazine contains a mine of 
information on forestry and kindred subjects ; and no public 
or official library ought to be without a set of its volumes. 
The magazine is sold at half price to Forest Officers whiose 


salary is Rs, 200 a month, or less, 
C. W. Hore. 











ArT. VI—BENGALI LANGUAGE. 


HE Bengali language is full of Sanskrit words, and it is, 
therefore, believed by some that it has taken its origin 
from the Sanskrit. But such is not the case. It has taken its 
birth directly from the Prakrit, which again sprang from 
Sanskrit ; so that, the Prakrit is the mother, and Sanskrit the 
grandmother of the Bengali language. I give below a num- 
ber of words belonging to the Sanskrit, the Prakrit, and the 
Bengali languages, to show how one language made its contri- 
butions to the other :— 


Sanscrit Prakrit Bengal 
2i@a eee 9/24 eve AYA 
pi oéa W4 ave a 
CE bis Ae cue ok 
La wi Bey “a Cte 
faqn sai fara see faz 
qeyFA iad IH sae are 
bax are bw éc0 tiv 
@ ae anh 
RTA ae Bra sia ataI 
aN Pa Ave ay ft ala 


The ‘Bengali vocabulary has also received supplies from 
other sources. The Sanskrit was too difficult to become the 
colloquial language of the people: and it is probable that the 
Prakrit came into use throughout India, Before its adoption 
in Bengal, there were languages spoken by the aborigines of 
that country, and these languages contributed some words to 


the Bengali language. For we find in it such words as Ch is 
dhenki and gpa dhoochooni, The Persian—the language of 
the quondam rulers of Bengal—also contributed its quota to 
it. Such words as fs54 Pohoonchun and t#feqe Kaifyat 


occur in it. The Hindi, which also sprung from the Prakrit, 
contributed not a little towards the formation of the Bengali 
language. In the writings of the earliest writers, Hindi words 


such as @{§ am, Cate sout, and Qtg aiche are found in abund- 


ance; but as the Bengali began to improve, it ceased to 
receive assistance from the Hindi language. 
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It is difficult to say how and when the Bengali language 
came into existence. But a language cannot be formed at 
once, so that the Bengali must have been in a crude state 
long before it developed into a language. Some tablets, with in- 
scriptions on them, were found by an antiquarian in the Sunder- 
buns, One of them was deciphered and found to be a Firman by 
King Luxmun Sen granting some landed property to a Brah- 
min. lt was written in Sanskrit, but the letters differed greatly 
from Devanagri; some resembling the Devanagri, and some 
the Bengali alphabets. Luxman Sen reigned in’ Bengal about 
goo years ago, and it may be inferred that, in his reign an 
attempt was made to form a distinct alphabet for use in Bengal. 
It is probable that the Bengali language came into existence 
at this time; but it must have remained in a crude state 
for some centuries. We find no books written in the Bengali 


language until we come to the time when Vidyapati (qajt7f 


and Chandidasa 5) ¥tH#, the Chaucer and Spencer of Bengal, 
flourished. These two poets lived about 500 years ago, and 
were contempcraries. From the style of their writings 
it may be inferred that the Bengali language had attained 
a stage of advancement which must have been the result of 
the labours of other writers who had preceded Vidyapati and 
Chandi Das. But no account is extant of either the writers, 
or their works. We must therefore accept Vidyapati 
and Chandi Das as the first writers in the Bengali language. 
It has been noticed that the early writers in a language 
give out their thoughts in poetry, and this is true of 
Bengali also. Vidyapati and Chandi Das composed songs, In 
some of these Hindi words are largely used, and in others, 
none are met with, a peculiarity which is seen in the works of 
later writers also. The writers who flourished a century after 
Vidyapati and Chandi Das, used Hindi profusely in their 
writings. Some of these words are Hindi, properly so-called, 
others are Brojo Bhasha or the dialect used in Brindabun, 
These writers had abundant opportunities of coming into con- 
tact with the people of Upper India. In the first place, Mithila 
or Tirhoot, was at that time the seat of Sanskrit learning, In 
fact it occupied the first place in India for its schools of the 
Naya philosophy. Pupils from different parts of India re- 
sorted to it: and Bengal, being its neighbour, sent it large 
numbers of pupils. These pupils, no doubt, learnt the 
language of the place: and, on returning to Bengal, when 
they wrote any thing, they naturally made use of Hindi words,* 
There can be no doubt that the language of Tirhoot influenced 





* It appears from his writings that Vidyapati knew Sanskrit, and it is 
probable that he went to Tirhoot to study that language. 
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Bengali to a great extent. Some of the Pothis, or Sanskrit 
books, three or four centuries old, are written in characters 
which are quite different from those now in use, and bear 
some resemblance to Devanagri characters. They are called 
Tiroota, aud this shows that they were brought from Tir- 
hoot. As regards the introduction of Brojo Boli into the 
writings of the early writers of Bengal, it should be bofne in 
mind that these writers belonged to the Vaishnav sect, and 
they considered it to be a part of their religious duty to resort 
to Brindabun. In this sacred place they heard songs in praise 
of Krishna composed in Brojo Bhasha: and on their return 
to Bengal they tried to compose similar songs. Vidyapati 
and Chundi Das did not write any book, but they composed 
certain songs relating to Krishna, which were much valued by 
the Vaishnavs of the period and sung by them. 

We do not meet with any other writings in Bengal until we 
come to the time of Chaitanya, the great religious reformer. 
who lived 400 years ago. Chaitanya and his followers gave 
a great impetus to the Bengali language. Up to the time 
of Chaitanya, the learned men of the time devoted them- 
selves to the cultivation of the Sanskrit language: and they 
wrote some excellent books in that language. But they 
considered it beneath their dignity to write any books in 
Bengali, which was used merely as a colloquial language. The 
object of Chaitanya was to spread the blessings of religion 
among the people. The religion he promulgated was intended 
for the rich and the poor, the learned and the illiterate. He 
therefore had to resort to the language of the people Chitanya 
himself did not write any books in the Bengali language. 
But his instruction to the people in that language, and the 
hymns that were composed for the Sankirtun procession tended 
towards the improvement of Bengali literature. Chaitanya in- 
troduced dramatic performances for the promulgation of relli- 
gion, and this, no doubt, gave an impetus to the improvement 
of the Bengali language. The followers of Chaitanya did much 
to enrich it. They published books relating to the doings 


of Chaitanya. Jeeb Goshwami (aq cxt74Ta}) heads the list of 


such writers. He published a small book giving an account 
of Roop and Sonatun, two of the principal converts to Vaish- 
navism. This book was written soon after the death of 
Chaitanya, and was followed by the publication of Chaitanya 
Bhagbut, by Brindabun Das. It is an elaborate work contain- 
ing the life of Chaitanya. A short time after this, appeared 
Chaitanya Charitamrito This is also a life of Chaitanya by 
Krishna Das. Besides these, several other books were written 
by the followers of Chaitanya. All these books were written iv 
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poetry. Thus we see that Bengali poetry owed much to the 
Vaishnavs. 

The example set by the Vaishnavs led to brilliant results. 
It exerted a great influence on the people of Bengal. The 
cultivation of literature did not long remain confined to the 
Vaisnav sect. Poets sprung up from different parts of Bengal. 
Kritti-basha wrote in verse the great epic poem Ramayun ; 
Mukunda Kam wrote a poem called Chundi, containing an ac- 
count of the doings of the deity Chundi, or Bhowanii Kshema- 
nanda cm@ata%y and Ketoka Dass (¢6@f fH jointly wrote 
a poem called Munsar Bhashan (jayta StAla.) It gives an ac- 
count of a chaste woman, Bahoola (a@@]) whose devotion to her 
husband satisfied Munsa Dabee, the goddess of serpents, so much 
that she forgave her relations, who had greatly offended her. 
From the time of the publication of this poem, the worship of 
Munsa became prevalent in Bengal. Kashiram Dass published 
the grand epic poem of the Mahabharat: a perusal of this book 
would show that, the Bengali language had made considerable 
progress at this time. After the publication of this epic poem, 
we do not meet with any book worthy of notice until we come 
to Ghanaram (¥aa1q who lived about eighty years after Kashi- 
ram. He wasa Brahmin of a Srotrya family, and wrote a 


poem called Sree Dharma Mangal Siu waa. It was 
finished by him in the year 1710 of the Christian era, and is an 


epic poem in the Bengali language, Laosen w@y1ttaqa, a 
relative of the King of Gour, is the hero of the poem. It has all 
the merits of an epic poem, depicting, in lively colours, the 
bravery of Bengali soldiers in the field, and the chastity of 
Bengali women. It gives an insight into the mode of Govern- 
ment at the time of the Bengali kings, and the manners and 
customs of the people. Above all, it places prominently before 
the reader the martial exploits of a Bengali woman. The 
example of a lady on horseback with armour on, fighting with 


a Trishool f@ta4 in hand, should instil courage into the 


people of Bengal. 

It may be mentioned here that, this great work of Ghana- 
ram came to notice about 22 years ago. A short account of 
Ghanaram first appeared in the Shome Prokash. His poem 
was then reviewed by the press. The Sadharani said that, the 
same advantages are derived from a_ perusal of Sree Dharma 
Mangal as can be obtained from the poems of Homer, Virgil, 
Milton and Valmiki. Much credit is due to Babu Jagendro 
Chunder Bose for having rescued this poem from oblivion. 
This gentleman took much pains in the publication of the wofk. 
The manuscript copies were incomplete; some were copied 
very carelessly, and portions of others were destroyed by in- 
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sects, He secured six copies, and, after a careful examination 
of them, succeeded in placing the poem before the public ina 
complete state. Before the publication of Sree Dharma Man- 
gal, portions of it used to be recited by beggars and street- 
singers. But this was confined to the district of Burdwan, ina 
village of which Ghanaram was born.* 

Ghanaram was followed by Rameshwar Bhattacharjee. 
He wrote a poem called Sheva Sunkirtan, or Shevayana 


(fa qree Sa “| f*afaa), which contains an account of Sheva 
and Parvoti. This poem was finished in the year 1712 of the 
Christian era, so that the poet was a contemporary of Ghana 
ram. We now come to the Augustan era of Bengal, when 
several eminent men flourished. Moharajah Krishna Chundra, 
who was then the King of Nuddea, or Nobodwipa, gave encour- 
agement to men of talent. He was born in the year 17I10 of 
the Christian era, and lived about 73 years. He himself had 
received a good education, and he considered it a pleasure to 
pass his time with men of learning and genius. Ramprasad 
Sen, the saint and poet, Baneshwara Vidyalankar, the Sanskrit 
poet, Sharun Turkalonkar the philosopher, Anukul Bachaspati, 
the astronomer, and the celebrated Bengali poet, Bharat Chun- 
der Roy, flourished in his time and received encouragement 
from him. Besides these great men, there were poets of lesser 
note who received the Rajah’s support. The famous wits, Gopal 
Bhar and Hashyarnah, who pleased the Rajah with their effu- 
sions of mirth, had the honor of considering the Rajah their 
patron. Ramprasad, the saint and poet, wrote Vidya Svondar, 
Kali Kirtan and Krishna Kirtan. Vidya Soondar is a regular 
poem ; the other two consist chiefly of songs. Vidya Soondar 
is a work of great merit. His description of nature is vivid, but 
the versification is not smooth, and the poet has used some 
Hindi words in it. Ramprasad, however, is better known for 
his hymns, which attracted the great men of the time very 
much. One of his hymns affected his employer so much, that 
he gave him relief from his work, and granted him a pension 
of Rs. 30 a month, so that he might pass his time in devotion 
and prayer to God. As the saint declined the offer made by 





© Although Ghanaram’s S:ee Dharma Mangal has ail the merits of an 
epic poem, it must be admitted that there are defects in it as regards 
language ana versification. The Bengali language was then not formed, 
and Ghanaram made the best use of it. But much credit is due to him for 
having composed a poem of nearly 700 pages. The Ramayan and Maha- 
bharat written by Krittibash and Kashiram Dass, were na doubt voluminous 
works, but they were more or less transiations from the Sanscrit poems of 
Valmiki and Vyasa. It is observed that, at. this time, authors wrote in 
poetry. It is said that two books were written in prose. one on the Kings 
of Tripoora, and the other on Rajah Protap Aditya. But they cannot be 
found. 
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Rajah Krishna Chunder to pass his time in the palace, the 
Rajah himself used to come to him to hear his hymns ; and, as 
a mark of appreciation of his merits, he gave him some landed 
property with the title of Kabi Ranjan. The hymns of Ram- 
prasad are sung throughout Bengal ; his biography has been 
written by several persons, and at his birth-place, Halisahar, a 
religious gathering is assembled in his honor every year. 

We now come to Bharat Chunder, the poet laureate of Rajah 
Krishna Chunder, The great poem which made him famous 
and placed him on the throne of Bengali literature, is Annada 
Mangal. The principal parts of this poem are Annada Man- 
gal and Vidya Soondar, Annada Mangal is an account of 
Shiva and Parvati. Vidya Soondar is a love tale. But, as the 
hero and heroine of this tale were devotees of Bhowanee, their 
doings have been incorporated with Annada Mangal. In this 
poem we find the language pure, the sentiments sublime, and the 
poem very soon became popular in Bengal The tale of Vidya 
Soondar was adopted in Jattras (country plays} and many 
songs were composed in connection with it. Bharat Chun- 
der displayed a great insight into the nature of man, and his 
poem contains many apt expressions which are not only freely 
quoted by writers, but have become household words, Many 
utter them without knowing their origin. The only fault in 
the poem is, that the tale of Vidya Soondar contains some 
indecent expressions ; but it is evident that they suited the taste 
of the community of that period. The fact of its popularity is 
a proof of this. Moreover, Annada Mangal wes composed b 
Bharat Chundra at the request of Rajah Krishna Chunder 
and the poem, when completed, was handed over to the Rajah 
as a valuable present. The Rajah was so much pleased with 
Bharat Chunder for the excellent poetry he composed in his 
Capacity of poet laureate. that, in addition to a payment of . 
Rs. 40 per month, he gave him considerable landed property 
with the title of Rai Gunakar. 

At this period, we do not meet with any other work of spe- 
cial merit. Durga Prosad Mookhopadhya wrote a poem called 


Gunga Bhakti Tarangini (*| Sfe Safa#a}.) It is written on 
the well-known incident, mentioned in the Ramayana, of 
Bhagirath (ema2q) having brought the Ganges from 


heaven for the salvation of his ancestors. The poem itself is 
not of any great merit, but being a religious work, it soon be- 
came popular. For some time we do not come across any 
work of merit. Between the years 1775 and 1833 of the Chris- 
tian era, a class of writers made themselves famous by com- 
posing songs. The most prominent among them were Nidhi- 


ram Gooptu, Ram Bosu, and Haray Kristo Dirghari (arc He 
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Macy known by the name of Huroo Thakoor. Nidhi- 
ram Gooptu composed chiefly love songs, which very soon 
attracted the attention of the public. Indeed, for a very 
long time, every lover of music delighted to sing them or 
to hear them sung.* Only lately, they are not much 
spoken of. This has arisen from the change in taste that 
has taken place among our countrymen. The spread of 
English education has raised the tone of morality among the 
educated classes, and their minds have been diverted into 
better channels. As of great poetical merit, they must 
have a place in the literature of Bengal. The songs com- 
posed by Ram Bosu and Horoo Thacoor were also principally 
love songs. 

At this period some singing bands made their appear- 
ance. They were known by the name of Kabi-wallas. 
The two gentlemen named above composed songs for these 
bands. They were blessed with the power divine. The 
people of the time took great delight in the performances of 
these Kabi-wallas. Two parties were engaged, each trying to 
discomfit the other. The poet attached to one of the parties 
composes a song for the occasion, which is sung; whilst this 
is being sung, the poet attached to the other party, composes 
another song in reply. It must be quickly done, so that the song 
mnst be sung soon after the first party has finished its per- 
formance. If the reply given is suitable, shouts of laughter 
come from the audience, A rejoinder is given to the reply, 
and in this manner the singing parties continue to keep 
the audience enlivened for some time. There are Kabi-wallas 
to be found now, but they have ceased to exert the in- 
fluence they did at the time under notice. It must be 
admitted .that the Kabi-wallas did much to enrich Bengali 
literature, and it is satisfactory to find that the songs composed 
by the poets attached to these parties, have been collected and 
published. 

At this period the British ascendancy was_ established 
in Bengal, and, through its influence, Bengali literature re- 
ceived a great impetus. It should be borne in mind that 
the writers in the Bengali language took delight in giving out 
their thoughts in poetry, and there was scarcely any attempt 
made to write any book in prose. There was no grammar at 
that time, and the utility of the printing press was not known. 
It is worthy of note that the first grammar in the Bengali 
language was written by a European gentleman, + who 
belonged to the Civil Service of the East India Company, 
A friend of this gentleman, Mr. Charles Wilkinson, estab- 








* They go by the name of Nedau Baboo’s Toppa. 
tT Named Mr. Hailhed. 
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lished a printing press at Hooghly, and with a persever- 
ance that cannot be too much commended, prepared a set 
of Bengali types; and, at this press, Mr. Hallhed’s grammar 
was printed. This took place in the year 1778 cf the Christian 
era, which should ever remain memorable in the annals of Ben- 
cali literature. The first dictionary in the Bengali language 
was also written by a European gentleman. His name was 
Mr. Forster. He rendered another service to Bengali. In the 
year 1793, Lord Cornwallis made a collection of laws: and this 
gentleman translated them into Benyali. These efforts, how- 
ever, did not leave any permanent marks of usefulness. 

We now come toa period when a body of philanthropists 
appeared in the field, and did much to improve the literature 
of Bengal. We allude to the Missionaries of Christianity. 

In the beginning of the year 1800, Dr. Carey took up his 
residence in Serampore. He established a mission there, and 
inaugurated several schemes for the improvement of the 
natives of Bengal. He was associated in these works with 
two able coadjutors, Messrs. Ward and Marshman. A printing 
press was established at Serampore, and a portion of the New 
Testament, translated into Bengali by Dr. Carey, was the first 
work printed in it. Ram Basu, who acted at that time as an in- 
terpreter to the Christian Missionaries, wrote, under the aus- 
pices of Dr. Carey, a life of Rajah Protap Aditya. This was pub- 
lished in July 1801.* Dr. Carey himself compiled a grammar 
in Bengali and some colloquies, and, at his instance, the 
Chief Pandit of the college of Fort William translated the 
Hitopodesh from Sanskrit into Bengali. 

The Missionaries of Serampore were indefatigable in their 
efforts to do good to the people of Bengal, They established 
a number of schools for the purpose of imparting education in the 
vernacular. This led to the compilation of several elementary 
works in Bengali in the different branches of knowledge. The 
next great step taken by the Missionaries for the diffusion of 
knowledge among the people was, the publication of a periodical 
in Bengali called Somachar Darpan. or the Mirror of News, which 
came into existence in the year 1818, A.D. The Bengali ver- 
sions of the Ramayana, the Mahabharat and other works were 
printed at the Serampore press, and this tended not a little to 
improve Bengali literature. These books, especially the Ram- 
ayana and the Mahabharat, began to be largely read by all 
classes of the people. Although at the present day, they 
have lost their popularity, in consequence of the publication of 
correct and elaborate versions of the same works in excellent 





© He wrote also another book called JaIMAIA}] Lipimalla (series of 


letters). In the next year was published So bY 6faS or Life of Rajah 
Krishna Chunder in prose, by Rajib Lochun, 
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prose by Kaliprosonno Singhee, Hem Chunder Vidyarutna 
and Protap Chunder Roy, C.I.E, they may be still seen in 
use with ordinary shop-keepers and tradesmen, who take a 
delight in reading them in a sing-song tone. The Serampore 
Mission, which did so much good to Bengali literature, did 
not exist long. The bank in which funds of the mission were 
lodged in Calcutta collapsed in the commercial crisis of 1833, 
and the funds of the Mission disappeared. The Mission, 
however, continued in a lingering state till 1837, when it was 
amalgamated with the Baptist Missionary Society. 

Besides the Missionaries of Christianity, there were some 
other European gentlemen who did much towards the improve- 
ment of Bengali literature. The College of Fort William 
having for its object the study of Bengali by the officers of the 
East India Company, was established in the year 1800. A 
number of books, to form the. curriculum of that college, had 
to be published, and the tutorial staff of the college, European 
as well as native, undertook this work. Arnong the works pub- 


lished was the Probodha Chundrika , a@t<t¥ bfayay), by Pun- 


dit Mrittyoonjoy Turkalonkar, written in prose. The style 
of the work is not good; but at that period nothing 
better could be expected. This Pundit wrote another book 


in prose, the Rajabali ( atataa! ), which means a number 


of kings. These two books appeared in the year 1813. In 
the next year, Horo Prosad Roy published, for the use of the 
students of the College of Fort William, a translation of the 


Sanscrit work, Pooroosh Pariksha ( %#q *fq%Pt) in prose. 
It was written in good language. 

We now come toa great man who did much to improve the 
Bengali language. We allude to the far-famed Rajah Ram 
Mohan Roy. This is not the place to make mention of all 
that he did for his countrymen. and our remarks will be re- 
stricted to what he.did for Bengali literature. After his 
arrival in Calcutta, which was in the year 1814, Ram Mohan 
Roy had to translate into Bengali several of the Hindu 
Shasters in connection with the religious reform he carried 
out. Besides this, the discussions he had to carry on with 
the Pundits, as regards both religious and social reforms, in- 
duced him to write several pamphiets. Among them were 
three treatises on the self-immolation of Hindu widows, which 
were published in the year 1819 In the year 1823, Ram 
Mohan published his 7q @efa Pothya Pradan, or diet for 
the sick. This was a pamphlet of 117 pages. It was written 
in refutation of the arguments set forth in a book called 


130 A164 Pashanda Peeran, or “ A Check to the Irreligious,” 
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attacking the religious opinions and acts of Ram Mohan 
Roy. This was a pamphlet of 225 pages. In addition to 
books and pamphlets, Ram Mohan undertook to publish 
a diglot magazine in Bengali and English to refute the argu- 
ments advanced by the Missionaries of Christianity against 
the Hindu Shasters. This magazine was started in the 
year 1821. Ram Mohan’s_ reformatory movement was many- 
sided. He sought the general welfare of his countrymen, 


In the year 1820, he started a periodical called ye<ete ci\yqe 


Sombad Koumoodi, which contained articles of general interest. 
He also wrote a grammar in the Bengali language, which was 
considered to be the best grammar of that time, and was univer- 
sally accepted, It reached its fourth edition ; and was published 
by the Calcutta School Book Society in the year 1851. Above 
all, the hymns composed by Ram Mohun Roy are conspicuous 
to this day for their excellence. They are universally valued, and ~ 
are sung by men of all classes and creeds. 

The opponents of Rajah Ram Molkiun Roy wrote many pam- 
phlets, which tended not a little to improve the Bengali lan- 
cuage, Among them Bhowani Churn Bondopadhya rendered 
signal service, To oppose Ram Mohun in his attempts towards 
the abolition of the self immolation of widows, he started a 
newspaper named Chundrika, which has done good service 
to the country. It was the first native effort towards journalism, 
and has only lately been amalgamated with the Daznzk. At 
the period under notice, flourished Rughoo Nundun Goshwami, 
who published an elaborate poem named 3'3 ¥*t34q Ram 
Rashayan. based on the Ramayana of Valmiki, which is of 
some merit. The writers of this period, who were not educated 
in English, indulged t# indecent language, and it is, therefore, 
to the credit of this poet, who was a good Sanskrit scholar, 
that he avoided such language altogether. Various Kothuks, 
Kirtan-wallas, Panchali-wallas, Jattra-wallas, Kabi-wallas and 
singing bands flourished at this time. The Kothuks are the 
expounders of the Poorans and other Shastras, They sit ona 
Vedi, or raised seat, and address the audience on incidents 
appertaining to the Shastras, supplementing the same with 
explanations of their own, and singing songs bearing on the 
subject treated. Thisis done by one individual among them. 
Shreedhur Kothuk was the most distinguished of these men 
and composed several songs of great merit. Kirtanwallas 
are those who take incidents from the life of Shree Krishna, 
and narrate them to the audience, the monotony of their 
recitations being broken by the singing of songs. Mudhoo 
Kan and Mohun Das composed excellent songs for these parties. 
The Panchali-wallas entertain their hearers by reciting in poetry 
striking incidents fromthe Poorans: Some rhapsodists flourished 
VOL. XCVIII.] 8 
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at this time who composed stanzas and songs for these parties, 
and, among them, Dasorothi Roi made himself famous by 
composing some excellent songs, which are more or less known 
throughout Bengal, and are sung by many persons to this day, 
The Jattra-wallas are dramatical companies. Their _perfor- 
mances are based on the doings of gods and saints. No stage 
is put up, but the actors take the parts of the persons connected 
with the plays. Songs occupy a prominent place in these plays, 
which are intended for amusement as well as_ instruction. 
Among the Jattra-wallas, the parties formed by Modun Mastir 
and Gopulay Ooray mace themselves famous, and the songs 
they composed were very popular. We have already said some- 
thing about the Kabi-wallas, and nothing further need be 
mentioned regarding them. Besides these, there were at this 
time other singing parties, such as Chundi and Moonsha. All 
these contributed not a little towards the improvement of Ben- 
gali literature. 

We now come to two great men, through whose exertions 
both poetry and prose writing received a great impetus. We 
allude to Madan Mohan Turkalonkar and Eshwara Chundra 
Goopta. Modan Mohan published two poems named Rasa 


Tarangini 34 Safa) and Basub Datta aiaqe"e}. The first 
was atranslation from Sanscrit verse, and the other a tale based 
on the Sanscrit work of the same name.* These two books 
dispiayed the writer’s poetical genius, but we must give him 
special credit for what he did with regard to prose writing, 
There were at that time no good primers for students. He 


published (f*fe czt4##) Shishoo Bodhuk and (a‘fs #ej) Niti- 
khotha, which were written in chaste and simple language. 
They were in the first instance published for use in the female 
school established by the Hon’ble J. D. Bethune, member of 
the Governor-General’s Council for Education, and were subse- 
quently introduced into all the schools of Bengal. Besides 
these, he started a monthly periodical called Sarba Soobhakari 


AA Wssay, dealing with subjects of great interest. In this 
periodical appeared an article on Stri Shiksha (female educa- 
tion), written in so good a style, that it received commenda- 
tion from the learned men of the time, and was considered a 
masterpiece of Bengali composition, In the year 1850, Madan 
Mohan left Calcutta for Moorshedabad as Judge Pundit, after 
which he discontinued his literary pursuits. 

Something must now be said of Eshwara Chundra Goopta, 
the greatest poet of his time. He had a large measure of 
‘power divine. It may be said of him that he lisped and 
‘the numbers came. When only a boy of five years of age, 





* Which was published in the year 1836, 
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a couplet came from his lips. Eshwara Chundra did not 
receive a good education, Lut the genius he possessed soon 
brought him to fame. He edited four periodicals, viz, 
The Probhakar, which was at first started as a weekly, 
but afterwards became a daily newspaper, the Sadho Run- 
gum aud the Pashandu Peran, weekly periodicals, and 
the moathly Probhakur. The Pashanda Peran existed only 
foratime, It was started simply to carry on a logomachy 
with Gourt Shunkur Bhuttacharjia, who, through the Rosoraz, 
cracked jokes with him. These two periodicals were filled 
with uncouth writing which did not speak well for the two 
editors. Poetry occupied a prominent place in the Prabhakur 
and the Sadhoo Runjun. But, as the space in these two journals 
was limited, Eshwara Chunder started the monthly Prodhakur, 
which was set apart for general literature. His poetry held 
the people of Bengal spell-tound. He wrote also a good 
deal in prose. He rendered a signal service to Bengali literature 
by writing the lives of some of the eminent poets of Bengal, 
viz, Bharat Chunder, Ramprosad Sen and Mukoondu Ram. 
He published the hymns of Ratnprosad and the songs of the 
Kabi-wallas, which were only in the mouths of the people, and 
would have been lost to the public had he not taken the 
trouble of collecting them, He took also great pains in collec- 
ting incidents connected with the lives of the ancient poets of 
Bengal, all of which appeared in the monthly Probhakur.. The 
life of Bharut Chunder appeared only in the form of a book. 
But the accounts of the other eminent men that appeared in the. 
Probhakur were greatly utilised by the writers who succeeded, 
him Eshwara Chundra worked very hard, In addition to his 
writings in the journals, he composed short pieces of poetry and 
songs tor the singing parties, viz., the Kabi and the Half-akrai, 
In this manner he gained a prominent place everywhere. 
But the greatest service rendered by him was his support 
of young men of talent, many of whom used to send him 
contributions in poetry and prose. It was his task to correct 
these writings and to give them a prominent place in his 
periodicals, with some words of encouragement. He used to 
convene a literary meeting every year, in the month of Byshak, 
to which the eminent men of the day were invited, and at which 
essays by young men were read and rewards were given to the 
writers of the best ones. Some of the eminent authors of the pre- 
sent era, contributed articles to the periodicals edited by Eshwara 
Gooptu, and were his pupils. Eshwara Chundra wrote a good 
deal in prose. But his prose writing was so full of alliterations 
and savoured so much of poetry, that it failed to give satisfac- 
tion to the literary public, Someof his pupils, however, used 
to write excellent articles in prose, and these appeared in the 
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Probhakur. Among them, those written by Akhoy Coomar 
Dutt were masterpieces in that branch. Eshwara Chunder, 
towards the close of his life, wrote some books. They were (1), 


Probodha Probhakur #7214 @S14) a philosophical work in 


prose and poetry*. (2) Hita Probhakur (fae astFa), a 
book on morality, in prose and poetry, based on the Sanscrit 
work Hitopodesh ; and (3) Bodhendoo Bekasha, a dramatical 
work based on the Probodha Chundradoya in Sanscrit, describ- 
ing the war between the passions and the noble qualities of the 
heart. The last named work is the best of Eshwara Chunder’s 
efforts. It contains some masterpieces of poetry which stand 
unrivalled to this day. This work appeared at first in the 
monthly Probhakur, and, after the death of the poet, his brother 
published the first part of it. It isa pity that, owing to the 
apathy of the educated public, the second part of this excellent 
work remains unpublished. Eshwara Chunder commenced an 
original dramatic work named atfa a1b@) Kali Natuk, but 
he did not live to finish it. He breathed his last in the year 
1858 at the age of 49. 

The poetry of Eshwara Chunder Gupta is elegant and melli- 
fluous. It flows from the spring of nature. It passes through 
hills and dales, woods and plains. No canal is cut to carry it 
into fields that would yield a rich harvest. Itis just like the 
precious metal in its original state. No art is applied to take 
the dross out of it. In fine, his poetry was _ natural 
and not studied. He wrote on any thing that came tn his way ; 
on the late Sepoy Mutiny; the Sikh, and the Burmese wars ; 
on New Year’s Day, Christmas and all the festivals of the 
Hindus. He delineated the incidents connected with the 
domestic life of a Hindu) Some of the poems of Eshwara 
Chunder are humorous. The poet had occasion to go to a place 
where he could find no suitable food, and had to pass the day 
on the flesh of a goat,and he wrote a humcrous poem in eulogy 
of the animal. He wrote also on fruits and vegetables. 
Eshwara Chunder was also a satirist. His poetry was directed 
to exposing the hypocritical Brahmins who practised a show 
of religion, but scrupled not to perform in secret the most heinous 
deeds, and to ridiculing the English-educated young men who 
imitated the foibles of the Europeans, by giving undue liberty 
to women and by partaking of foreign food. In poems of this 
sort, he stands unrivalled to this day. Towards the close of 
his career, he wrote some excellent poems on religious and 
moral subjects. It will thus be seen that Eshwara Chunder 
Goopta has rendered invaluable services to his countrymen. 





* Only one part of the woik was published. The poet did not live to 
complete it. ie: 
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For some time the rush towards English education left him 
almost unnoticed, But it is satisfactory to note that Babu 
Bankim Chunder, the great novelist of the present day, who’ 
was the poet’s pupil in his early days, has published two volumes 
of his poems, with a sketch of his life. After Eshwara Chunder, 
a number of poets sprang up, who were more cr less the 
result of the great impetus which he gave to poetical com- 
position. 

Two poets flourished in East Bengal, who wrote some 
excellent poems. One of these was Hurish Chundra 
Mitra and the other Krishna Chunder Mozumdar. The 
former conducted a monthly periodical called Mzt#a Prokash, 


which was filled with poetical writings. He published also: 


foxaj @Heal Bidhoba Bungongona, and some other 
excellent poems. Krishna Chunder Mozumdar published an 
another poem called Sadbhab Satuk +Jiq tae, contain- 
ing noble sentiments in religion and morality, and written on the 
model of the poems of Hafiz, the famous Persian poet. 
Pryonath Bose and Radhamadhub Mitra also wrote some 
good poems. The former published a poem called Prya Kabya, 
and the latter wrote some poetical primers for use in schools. 

We now come to a period when poetry, as well as prose 
writing, attained avery high state of progress. We will call this 
the present time. Volumes might be written on the eminent 
writers of this period, but we will take only a short review of 
them, dividing our subject into two parts,—poetry and prose 
writing, 

We have now come to a class of writers whose composi- 
tions are more or less influenced by the English style and 
method of composition. In poctical composition, Rungo Lall 
Banerjee set the example. The poets who preceded him com-' 
posed poems on love fétes and on religious and social subjects.’ 
They made use of indecent expressions. But Rungolal adopted 
anew plan. In his early days, he read a good deal of English’ 
poetry, and the patriotic and chaste composition of the English’ 
poets made an impression upon him. He published three ex- 
cellent poems, namely, Pudmni Oopaikhyan, Karma Dabee 
and Shoora Soondari. These were historical tales based on 
Col. Todd’s account of the Rajpoots in his Rajasthan. In 
them the poet has depicted in forcible language the patriotism 
of the Rajputs and their martial spirit. He has also shown to 
advantage the courage, patriotic spirit, and chastity of the 
Rajput women. He wrote besides a good deal in prose and 
contributed to several periodicals, and was the editor of some. 
But in the history of Bengali literature, he will be recognised 
as a distinguished poet: 
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We now come to the far-famed Modhu Soodun Dutt—who 
has called the Milton of Bengal. Modhu Soodun was a scholar 
of great renown. There was something peculiarin him. Inthe 
16th year of his age he adopted the Christian religion. After 
completing his education in Calcutta, he went to Madras, where 
he distinguished himself very much by his writings and edit- 
ed a journal in English. He had a great taste for poetry, 
and wrote some excellent short poems in the English 
language. Whilst at Madras, he married a European lady. 
After a few years, he came back to Calcutta. He adopted 
English costume and English food, and disliked the Bengali 
language. But a sudden change came upon him. His first 


poem fScareay AGIA #197, Tilottoma Sombhaba Kabya, appear- 


ed in the asvy HWS Rahashya Sondarbha—a magazine con- 
ducted by Rajendra Lala Mitra, and was written in blank verse. 
Modhu Sudun was the first poet to introduce this form of com- 
position into the Bengali language. This poem was afterwards 
published in the form of a book. In two years, Modhu Sudun 
placed before the public twelve poems and dramatical works, His 
fame as a poet spread abroad, and some educated gentle- 
men went the length of assigning him the first place 
among the poets of Bengal. Meghnada Badha Kabya (aq atq 
@¥ @f-«t, the grandest epic poem in the Bengali language, will 
stand for ever as a monument of his genius His dramatical 
works are also of great merit, and are written after the mode 
of English dramas. In his after life he became so much at- 
tached to Bengali, that he wrote a poem during his sojourn 
in France. It is satisfactory to note that his countrymen 
showed their appreciation of his writing, by convening a meet- 
ing of the learned gentlemen of Bengal, at which they gave 
him a suitable present in recognition of the valuable services 
rendered by him to Bengali literature. 

We will now give a short notice of two eminent men to 
whom the Bengali language owes much for their dramatical 
compositions. 

We allude to Ramnarain Turkuratna and Denabundho 
Mitra. Ramnarain was the first to publish a dramatic work 
in the Bengali language. He wrote six dramas, of which two 


were against social practices. The first one, named (@ata Fa 
a a 


> #44) Kulina-Kulu-Sarbasya, was written against the Kulin- 


ism prevalent in Bengal, and the second, entitled agatee 
Nabanatuk, depicted the evils of polygamy. The other dramas 
were either based on incidents related in the Pooranas, or 
were translations from Sanskrit works, The next dramatist 
was the far-famed Denobundho Mitra, His first dramatic 
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work was Neel Darpan (aa ¥%¢), or the Indigo Mirror, 
It was published in the year 1860. Though not of great merit, 
the good it did to the oppressed ryots of Bengal was immense. 
The oppression of the Indigo-planters touched the tender 
heart of Denobundho, and he published this work depict- 
ing the sufferings of the poor men in glowing terms. To at- 
tract the attention of kind-hearted European gentlemen, 
the great philanthropist, the Revd. J. Long, translated the work 
into English and published it. For this he was sentenced to im- 
prisonment for one month, with a fine of one thousand rupees. 
The amount of the fine was paid by Kaliprosonno Singha, the 
publisher of the Mohabharut in Bengali. His second dramatic 


work (aqya Srfgat ates) Nobin Tapaswini Nataka spread his 
name throughout the country. This was followed by (ATA1ASY) 


Leelabati, Komola Kamini (#47q @1faa}) and other dramatical 
works, which established his fame as the best dramatic writer of 
Bengal. Besides these he wrote some poems also, which are no 
doubt of merit. But it was dramatic composition in which he 
displayed his genius and achieved the greatest success. 

After Denobundho, Monmohun Bose and Rajkissen Roy 
published some very good dramatic: works. They are both 
living ; and the former has written some good works in prose 
also. The latter is energetic in his literary pursuits Besides 
some good dramas, he has written several poems and novels, 
and also a History of Russia ._Noticing the immoral ten- 
dencies of the stage, he has organised a theatrical party on 


anew model. His religious dramas, such as (aait¢ Bfaq) 
Prohlad Charitra and (attva@a qaqjw) Exile of Rama, have been 
acted on the stage. They have attracted the attention of the 
public, and will, it—is hoped, succeed in instilling a religi- 
ous and moral spirit into the young men of the day. 

In connection with this subject, it must be said that the 
method of imparting religious and moral instruction through 
the stage originated with the late Keshub Chunder Sen. At 
his instance, Trailuckyanath Sanyal composed the Nobo- 


Brindabun Natuk (aq qari ajés) and its performance 
achieved a signal success. “But for want of funds, the Brahmos 
have not been able to continue this mode of religious 
instruction. It must be admitted, however, that the example thus 
set has done not a little to improve the theatres of Calcutta. 
Two other prominent names must be mentioned in connection 
with the theatres of Bengal. One is that of Keshub Chunder 
Ganguli and the other of Grish Chunder Ghose, The former 
flourished in the first epoch of the theatrical era, and did much 
in managing the work of the theatres and instructing the actors, 
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The latter is still doing the same work; but prominent 
mention must be made of him in connection with several dramatic 
works written by him. Among them, Chaitanya Leela (cpgaf 


a¥4!), Budhu Deva Charit (FR cw Bfq4s) and Bilwa Mongal (faq 


N34) are worthy of notice. The enactment of these in the 
theatres of Calcutta excites the religious feelings of the people 
to such an extent, that they consider themselves at the time to 
be in the midst of a religious assembly. Girish Chunder is also 
a great humourist ; and his farcical trials greatly amuse the 
audience. 

Nobin Chunder Sen has acquired considerable fame as a 


poet. His poem (41414 JY), the Battle of Pallasy, is well 


written. The description of the battle is vivid, and does credit 
to a native of Bengal of the present era, not influenced by 


military zeal, His Abokash Runjini (@qety A°@aA) is also 


a good poem. It shows to full advantage the patriotism and 
courage with which our young men should be imbued. His 
Rongomati is filled with vivid descriptions of nature, 
and for his power of delineating natural scenes he deserves to 
take a prominent place among the poets of Bengal. 

We now come to Hem Chunder Banerjee, the first living 
poet of Bengal. He has published several books, one of 
which is a drama, and the rest are poems, Britra Songhar 
(G4 AL8Ta) an epic poem of great merit, is his principal 


work. Though written on the model of the Meghnada 
Bodha, Britra Songhar has, in certain respects, surpassed 
that grand epic Hem Chunder has, in a _ vivid way, 
pourtrayed the characters of the persons who played a promi- 
nent part in the exploits delineated in the poem, and has set 
forth instances of heroism and patriotism in brilliant colors. 


His Kabitabali (#fa iq) contains some very excellent 


poems, which made him popular before Britra Songhar 
appeared, They are spirit-stirring and full of patriotism. 

Among the poets of Bengal, Robindranath Tagore occupies 
a prominent place. He has published several books, some 
of them prose works and dramas; but his genius has chiefly 
manifested itself in poetical composition. His poetry is melli- 
fluous, and he has composed a great number of songs, many of 
which are excellent. In lyric poetry, Rubindranath holds the 
first rank. He is now in the fervour of youth, and we expect a 
good deal from him. 

Miss Sen, a lady graduate, has published a volume of poems 


under the title of (@tcat strap Light and Shadow. She has fol- 
lowed Rabindranath in the new path opened by him. The volume 
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does her great credit, breathing throughout, as it does, noble 
sentiments touching on duty and universal love. Hem Chunder 
Banerjee, the poet, who has written a preface to the volume, has 
spoken of it in the most favorable terms, and a reviewer of it 
has said that, “if she continues in her art and matures it, she 
is destined to occupy in time the same position in Bengali 
poetry that Tennyson does in England.” 

There are many other poets of note; but it is not possible 
to notice all of them in a paper like this. We cannot, however, 
pass over this subject without mentioning the names of Pundit 
Shivanath Shastri, Trailokyanath Sanyal, Behari Lal Chucker- 
butty, Gobinda Chunder Dass, Akshoy Kumar Bural, Nimai 
Chand Seel and Girindra Mohini Dasi who have written some 
excellent books. Among these authors, Trailokyanath has 
composed some very good hymns, and is known as the singing: 
apostle of the Brahmo Somaj of India. He has made his 
appearance under the mom-de-plume of. Cheranjiva Sharma, and 


his last work (f49% MSTA) SATA Stayz) 2.¢., a poem of hope of 
the 20th century, in which he has depicted, in vivid colors, the 
establishment of a religion of universal love, will undoubtedly 
make him Chiranjivi, z.e., immortal. 

We will now treat of prvse-writing. A firmament of wide 
expanse, filled with luminaries, is now before us. Two stars 
of the first magnitude at once attract our attention. They 
are Pundit Eshwara Chandra Vidyasagar and’ Aksha Kumar 
Dutta. These two learned men have formed the Bengali 
language; and their names will, therefore, be remembered 
with gratitude for ever. It should be borne in mind that 
the writings of the present time are purified by English. 
thought. They are free from the impurities which polluted the 
writings of the authors of the preceding period. Vidyasagara, 
so far as we know, has published thirty:books, many of which 
have been introduced into the schools and colleges of Bengal.’ 


His Baital Puncho Bingsati (casta oe fac4ife), Sakoontola.- 
(Way) and Sitar Bonobash (Exile of Seeta) are masterpieces: 


of Bengali comp sitions. He has transtated’ Marshman’s His-’ 
tory of Bengal into. the Bengali language, and Has published 
the lives of some great men taken from Chambers’ Biography. - 
His Bodhodya (¢qa:~xt#yA) is based on Chambers’ Rudiments of: 


Knowledge. In fact; he collected all that he found good in 
the Sanscrit and English languages, and placed them before ™ 
his countrymen. In connection with the movement regarding | 
the re-mariiage of widows and the abolition of polygamy among 
the Kulins of Bengal, he published some very able books. ; 
In these he displayed his vast knowledge of the Hindu. 
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Shastras and great argumentative power. When his first 
book on the re-marriage of widows appeared, he was assailed 
with pamphlets written against it by the Pundits, filled 
with abusive terms. Vidyasagara thereupon wrote a second 
book, in which he not only displayed his great power of 
argument, but showed his countrymen that courteous language 
should be used in giving replies to questions put by others 
in an offensive manner. Although Vidyasagara was abused 
by the orthodox Hindus, blessings came to him from many 
persons and in various ways. Some composed songs in praise 
of him, which were sung throughout Bengal, others manufac- 
tured cloths with a motto on the border, blessing him for the 
great movement set on foot by him; and, above all, two 
dramas were written by two energetic gentlemen in connec- 
tion with the movement. 

Besides the publication of books, Vidyasagara rendered 
service to the Bengali language in his capacities of Prin- 
cipal of the Sanscrit College and Inspector of Normal and 
Model Schools. He proposed a scheme of instruction in Verna- 
cular Schools, which was adopted by the Bengal Government. 
By his efforts, more than fifty girls’ schools were establish- 
ed in the Hooghly and Burdwan Districts. Vidyasagara left 
the Government service in November, 1858, but he did not 
cease to write. He did not, however, continue long in this 
occupation, but devoted himself to the establishment of an 
institution, which met with great success, The Metropolitan 
Institution occupies a superb position among the schools and 
colleges of Bengal. 

Consequent on his poor circumstances, Akshai Kumar 
had not the advantage of a good school education. It was 
by self-study that he became a great man. His principal 
object was to write on good subjects in his mother-tongue, 
and with this view he sought knowledge from all avail- 
able sources. He read many English books at home; he 
studied French, in order to peruse some good books in that 
language, and he attended lectures on botany, chemistry and 
other subjects in the Medical College. The work he was 
thus enabled to write had the effect of warding off from 
young men the atheistic ideas which the study of European 
philosophies had engendered in them at that time: His articles 
used to appear at first in the Probhakar. He afterwards became 


the editor of the Zutwabodhini Patrika (SY catfaa) aifasi), 


which was conducted by him with so great ability, that it 
became the first monthly magazine of the time. His articles 
were so well written, that, notwithstanding the great rush 
towards English, educated men were seen anxiously expecting 
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the arrival of the Patrika. His writings are philosophical. He 
was the first to place before the reader, the wisdom and good- 
ness of God as manifested in the creation, and was thus the 
religious instructor of his countrymen, He published eight books 
which were chiefly reprints of the articles that had appeared 
“1 the Probhakar and the Tatwabodhini, His Dharmaniti 


(yxqa}fs), an excellent book on Morality, his Constitution of 


Man (ata qwa afes ata cigfos wae fa5yz), based on 
Comb’s work on the same subject, his natural philosophy (o@{¢ 


fay}) and his three volumes of essays, named Charoopath 


(ste {3) have done much good to the young men of the country, 
They are valuable contributions to the Bengali language and 
are read with pleasure by the educated. Some of them forma 
part of the curriculum in the schools and colleges of Bengal. 


His principal work is the Religious Sects of India (Stapaqtaq 
BATA AG aa) in 614 pages, including an intoduction of 282 


pages. In the introduction, the author has shown his great learn- 
ing and power of research in his delineation of the manners, 
customs and religious views of the ancient Hindus and _ his 
comments on them. The exertions made by Akshai Kumar 
shattered his health to such an extent that he was compelled 
to retire from the world in the 37th yearof his age. After 
this, he had a very miserable life from which he obtained 
relief a few. years ago. In this unhappy state, however, he 
did not forget the mission of his life. It was at this period 
that he completed the second volume of his “ Religious Sects of 
India. ” 

We will now take a review of the writings of some other 
authors which did not a little to enrich the Bengali language, 
Nilmony Bosak wrote some excellent books, among which, 


Naba-nari (@<-atay , “The Nine Women,” occupies a high place, 


Pundit Tarasunker wrote a tale named Kadambari (aj@za), 


based on a Sanscrit work of that name. It is well-written, 
though the language of it is difficult. Bhoodeb Mukerjee 
published some good books. They are, Natural Philosophy, 
Essence of History, History of England, History of Greece 
and a historical tale. ‘Besides books, Bhudeb Mookerjee 
undertook to edit the Education Gazette, which has done not 
a little to enrich the Bengali language, and he prepared a scheme 
for conducting vernacular schools which was adopted b 
Government. His tale, which is the first of its kind, depicts the 
great Shivaji’s love with Roshinara,a daughter of Aurungzebe, 
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and, in connection with it, gives vivid accounts of the patrio- 
tism, bravery and exploits of that great man. 

At this time there was a great rush towards every thing 
that was English. The SAastras of the Hindus were regarded 
by educated young men as cunningly devised fables, and 
the manners and customs of the Hindus as the outcome 
of superstition. Rajnarain Bose placed before these young men 


two excellent books named ( Tey “7g (29%}), “ Superiority of 


the Hindu Religion,” and ( cama Sta Gta), “ Past and Present 
Time.” The former shows, by quotations from the Shastras, 
the superiority of the Hindu religion over all other religions ; 
and the latter, by a comparison of society as it existed in 
ancient times with what it is at present, shows the extent to 
which Hindus have degenerated. These two books turned the 
tide towards Hinduism. In addition to this, Rajnarain Bose, 
by his able lectures succeeded in creating, in the minds of 
young men, a love for Hirdu religion, Hindu philosophy, and 
Bengali literature. One of his stirring lectures led to the 
establishment of the National Association of Calcutta. His 


Dharma Tatwa Dipika ( 4] @y@t'%a]) a book on religious 
enquiry, is an excellent work. Although he has retired from 
the service, his efforts towards the welfare of his countrymen 
are as earnest as ever, and he has at heart the establishment 
of a Maha Hindu Samitt (Great Hindu Union), for the advance- 
ment of the Hindoos in arts and sciences, trades and professions, 
&c., in connection with which he has published a very able 
pamphlet in Bengali. 

Although Maharshi Devendranath Tagore cannot. be reckon- 
ed among literary characters, the mission of his life being 
the religious regeneration of India, the sermons delivered by 
him are so excellent, that they cannot be passed over in silence. 
His collection of sermons, a voluminous book, stands as a 
gem in the Bengali language. His Brahma Dharma, which 
ffom its name may seem to be intended for the Brahmos, 
is an excellent book containing sublime thoughts of the sages 
of ancient India relating to the Divine Being and man’s 
duties to his fellow brethren. The Maharshi’s erudite expla- 
nations of the sayings of the sages greatly enhance the value 
of the work. 

Pundit Ramgutty Nayarutna is a good writer in Bengall. 
He published a History of Bengal, a History of India, a 
book on the Bengali language, a grammar in Bengali, a tale, and 
some books for young readers. 

Some magazines also appeared at this time ,and although they 
have ceased to exist, they did much good while they lasted. The 


Vidya Darshan (faa3i ¥*f¢ } appeared in the year 1842, and was 
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edited by the far-famed Akshai' Kumar Dutta, It lived for 


one year only. The Sarva Soovhakari (HA QTs2y) appeared 
in the year 1850, Pundits Eshwara Chunder and Madan 
Mohan contribnted to this magazine. In the next year 


appeared the Bzb¢dhartha Sangraha tafanve Hears), an illus- 
trated magazine. It was edited by Rajendra Lala Mitra and 
was conducted with great ability. It contained articles on 
general literature, history, zoology, geology, arts, &c. This 
magazine appeared afterwards under the name of Rakhasya 


Sondarbha (489 AVS). In 1854 appeared a magazine named 


Masik Patrika ( atfxeet GB), conducted by Peary Chand 
Mitra and Radhanath Shikdar.. In 1864, Bhudeb Mukerjee 
staited a monthly paper called Shiksha-Darpana or The Mirror 
of Instructton. It ceased to exist in the year 1869 

We now come to two savants: they are Doctors K. M, 
Banerjee and Pundit Dwijendranath Tagore. The former, it 
is to be regretted, has closed his earthly career ; but the latter 
is still in our midst. Doctor Banerjee, although a Christian, 
did much for the cause of Bengali literature. His elaborate 
work reviewing the six philosophical treatises ( Fw usfey nesteH) 
stands in the Bengali language as a monument of his vast 
learning. Pundit Dwijendranath has published a work on 


philosophy (6¥ fawj}), Supna Proyan ( a% eat >, a- poem, and 
some pamphlets criticising the doings of those who adopt 
foreign manners and customs. The Supna Proyan is a work 
of merit, but his Tutwa Vidya is a learned work which does 
great credit to him. He is now editing with ability the 


Tutwabodhini Patrika (6g ¢-1f¢at %f@@), in which are publish- 
ed learned articles on_philosophy from his able pen. 

Pundit Dwarkanath Vidya Bhooshun holds a very high 
place in Bengali literature. But though the books written 
by him are no doubt of merit, they have not made him 
widely known, He is the author of a book of moral lessons 
for boys, in two parts, a History of Greece, a History of Rome 


and a work, named (cy sta atG @awsaa), on the arrival 
of the gods on earth. The last was published after his death. 
It is the Soma-Prokasha, however, that has made his name a 
household word in Bengal. This journal was conducted by the 
Pundit with great ability, and held in Bengali the same position 
Which the Hindu Patriot did in English. 

Among the learned men of East Bengal, Kali Prosonno Ghose, 
the Emerson of Bengal, holds a high position. His writings are 


thoughtful. His Night Thoughts ( fate 161i) and Morning 
Thoughts ( 28% {5@l) are regarded as gems in Bengali litera- 
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ture. He edits a magazine named Bandhub ( 4a) with great 
ability and is an able lecturer. 

Gopal Chunder Banerjee wrote many books, chiefly in- 
tended for schools, and has treated upon various subjects 


Among his works, (ft 24a) Mode of Instruction, (fas-faayy 
Useful instructions, (#18} + fat) Arithmetic, and a dictionary in 


Bengali and English deserve notice. 

We now come to Peary Chand Mitra, who deviated from 
the path followed by the preceding writers, and adopted the 
colloquial style of writing. He wrote several books. Two of them 
depicted the evils of society, one being didactic and two others 
treating of religious subjects. Notwithstanding thenew style 
adopted by him, the books are Of great value. Qne of his works 
(Braitaa “taq Hata), The Spoilt Boy, has been translated into 
English. The new style became popular, and several writers 
who followed him adopted it, among whom, we may mention 
the name of Kaliprosonno Singhee, the author of the famous 
book (@Sa Fj1514 AEH), The Mysteries of Calcutta. 


The great novelist of the present day, Bunkim Chunder 
Chatterjee, now appears before us. A better painter of human 
nature has never appeared in Bengal. Although he has fol- 
lowed the style of Peary Chand to a certain extent, Bunkim 
Chunder has made a considerable improvement on it. He has 


written several novels in Bengali. Two of them, named (gt 


afawai), The Chieftain’s Daughter and (faq 48), The Poison Tree, 
have been translated into English. Most of these novels dealt 


largely with love passages. His Ananda Matha (Siam ab) isin 
another vein. Latterly he has come forward as an advocate 
of the cause of the Hindu religion, and has written a book 


on religion, named Dharma Tutwa (4 Sq), and has 
published a life of Krishna, describing him as the greatest 
among the great men of the world. Some time ago he un- 


dertook to translate the Bhagbut Geeta (Sam mS), but 
we have not heard of its having been completed. For 
many years he edited a monthly magazine named Banga Dur- 


shana (4% wef, which contained his own writings as well 
as those of other learned men, and did much to enrich the 
Bengali language. 

A number of novelists followed Bunkim Chunder, Devi 
Prosonno Rai Chowdry has written several novels the object 
of which is to reform society. He has also written some other 
books on general topics, and is the editor of a monthly magazine 
called Nadya Bharat (New India), which is well conducted. 
Romesh Chunder Dutt, Cs., CLE. has written some excellent 
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novels based on the exploits of the Hindoos, and has translated 
the Rig Veda into Bengali, which is a gigantic task Chundi 
Churn Sen has written three very good novels based on some stir- 
ring events connected with the history of India: they are Maha- 
raj Nandocoomar, Gunga Govindo Sinha and the Begum of 
Oudh. It would fill a volume to notice all the novelists of 
Bengal. We may, however, mention Taruk Nath Ganguli, 


whose Sarnolota (a{431) has been translated into Eng- 


lish, Gopal Chunder Mukerji, author of (ca\ata cateYd’) 
Young Female Ascetic, Horo Lal Roy, author of (.ga#@™1) Hem- 


lata and four other novels, Moti Lal Bose, author of (Ye: 1f¥a)), 
A Tale of Sorrows, and other novels, and last, though not 


least, Sarna Kumari Devi, the authoress of (#1 faeta) Deepa- 
nirvana and other excellent works. The last is an ornament 


to her sex, and is editing the (STasy) Bharati, a monthly 
magazine, with great ability. She also writes on astronomy 
and other scientific subjects in a masterly manner. 

Indronath Banerjee has written some novels, but is better 
known as a wit. His satires on the reformers of the present 
day are incisive. The tendency of his writings is to ridicule every 
movement set on foot to reform Hindu society. This is not 
what it should be. We admire him for his criticisms on the 
so-called reformers, who see nothing good in Hindu so- 
ciety, but at the same time we cannot support him when 
he advocates keeping itin its present state. Every well-wisher 
of his country, whilst endeavouring to preserve what is good, 
must admit that certain evils have found a place in Hindu 
society, and that every endeavour should be made to remove 
them, Panchoo Thakoor (*f1p 3!$a) and Bharat Oodhar (Stas 


Vata) are his two famous satirical works, 

We now come to the great historian of Bengal—Rojoni Kanto 
Gupta. He has written a History of India, of the Hindu, 
Moslem and English periods, and an elaborate History of the 
Sepoy Mutiny. His Exploits«f the Ancient Hindus in five 
parts is also an excellent work, He has published another 


historical work, named Bharat Kahini (wtaS @tfa«}), or 
Indian Tales, and some books on general subjects. At 
the request of Mr. Malabari, he has translated Professor Max 


Miiller’s Hibbert Lectures into Bengali. The (f#Strq ze*ttaat 


Bfa%s), History of the Krishnagar Raj Family, by Kartikaya 
Chundra Roy, as also the Annals and Chronicles. of Tripura and 
the History of the Sen Kings of Bengal, by Koylash Chunder 
Sen, deserve mention. 

From the historians, we pass naturally to the biographers, 
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Among them, Trailokyanath Sanyal, who has published the 
lives of Jesus Christ, Chaitanya Deva and Keshab Chunder » 
Krishna Kumar Mitra. who has published the lives of Buddha 
Deva and Mahomet, and a collection of the lives of some 
eminent persons of the West; Nogendranath Chatterjee who 
has published the lives of Rajah Ram Mohun Roy and 
Theodore Parker ; Abinash Chunder Dass who has published a 
life of Seeta Davee, and Jogendronath Vidya Bhooshun, who 
has published the lives of Mill, Mazzini and Garibaldi, are 
worthy of notice, We must also mention the name of Jaga- 
dishwara Gupta, the author of an elaborate and well-written 
life of Chaitanya Deva. This worthy son of India has, to 
our misfortune,* lately breathed his last. An elaborate life of 
the Empress Victoria, the author of which is not known to us 
that of St. Paul by Debendronath Mukerjeef and that of Ram 
Krishna Parama-hansa, by Ram Chundra Dutta, are also works 
of merit. 

Among other writers of note are Doctor Ram Das Sen and 
Piophulla Chunder Banerjee, who have written some excellent 
books. The Aitihashik Kahashya (Secrets of History) by the 
former, and the Greek and Hindu by the latter, display a great 
power of research. The former who died a few years ago, 
was a zemindar, and it must be said in his praise that, by 
devoting himself to Bengali literature, he set a good example 
to the rich men of Bengal. Kherode Chunder Rai Chowdhry 
has appeared with an erudite work on the Evolution of Man, 
based on the writings of Darwin, Spencer, Huxley and other 
Savants. 

Two other well-known writers are Akshai Chundra Sirkar 
and Chundranath Bose. The former edited the Maha /Jeevana, 
a monthly magazine, and the Sadharanz, a weekly paper, with 
marked ability for several years, and he has rendered further 
service to Bengali literature by publishing the works of the 
ancient poets of Bengal, Vidyapati, Chandi Das and others, 
The latter is a good essayist, and his contributions to the maga- 
zines of the present day are of great merit. He is the author 
of some excellent books also: 

A laudable endeavour has been made by several educated 
gentlemen, to place before the public the philosophical and 
religious literature of ancient times. Among them, some have 
made selections from, and others versions of, the Sacred Books. 
Among them, the names of Chundra Shikhar Bosu and Bipin 
Behari Ghosal deserve mention. Chundra Shikhar has publish- 


ed Vedanta Prokash, Vedanta Darshana, (7 fS Creation, (qa 





* Sth July 1892. 
+ That of Dwarkanath Mitra by Kaliprosonno Dutt. 
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Gy) Destruction, (*fazel* SY the Next World and few, 47a 


Sta) Teachings of the Hindu Shastras. They are all based 
on the Hindu Shastras, and contain valuable comments by the 


author on the subjects treated. His original work (w*4ys.46¥) 
Adhikar Tutwa, in which he shows that the Hindu family places 
no obstacles in the way of one who wishes to worship God in 
spirit and in truth, and his volume of religious lectures are also 
of great merit. Bipin Behari has done good service to his Hindu 
brethren by placing before them two very useful compilations— 
one on “Salvation and How to Obtain it,” and the other 
on the Hindu Shastras. His compilations are based on 
the Vedas, the Smritis, the Pooranas and the Tantras, and 
have been made in a systematic manner. He has also 
tried to reconcile the discrepancies found in the different 
Shastras, and has shown that they contain injunctions of va- 
rious natures to suit men in different stages of religious 
progiess. 

Among those who have published translations of the religi- 
ous books of the Hindus, Protap Chunder Roy, C.LE., the 
translator of the Mahabharat and the Ramayana, Mohesh 
Chunder Pal, the translator of the Upanishads, and the proprie- 
tors of the Bungobasht, the translators of the Smritis, Pooranas 
and Tantras, deserve special mention. But, while speaking of 
these writers, we must not forget to mention the names of 
the late Kaliprosonno Sinha. a zemindar of Calcutta, and 
Maharajah Mahatab Chand of Burdwan, who, by translating the 
Mahabharat, through some able Pundits, set an example to 
others. It is worthy of notice that no less than six versions of 
the Sanskrit Bhogabat Geeta have been made in Bengali, 
among which, that by Shrikrishnanda Swamia, alias Shree 
Krishna Prosonno Sen, with commentaries and explanatory 
notes, is the best. | 

Endeavour has also been made to translate into Bengali 
works of foreign nations. Girish Chunder Sen has translated 
the Koran Sheriff, the Hadish, or instructions by Mahomet re- 
garding prayer. and the Tejkaratuloulia, or lives of Mahomedan 
Saints. The Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan, by Lieut- 
enant-Colonel Tod, have been translated into Bengali, and the 
translation of the five volumes of the Statistical Accounts of 
Bengal, by Dr. Hunter, has been undertaken by a Bengali gen- 
tlemen, while, in the department of light literature, translations 
have been made of the Arabian Nights, Persian Tales and 
Reynolds’ Mysteries. 

Besides translations, some original works on religion have 
been published. Among them, Dharma Bakhya, or Explana- 
tions about Religion, by Pundit Shoshodhara Turko Choora- 
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moni; and Dharma Bijnan Beeja, The Roots of Religions 
Knowledge, deserve notice. 

Prominent mention should be made of the religious refor- 
mers who, by their sermons and lectures, have done not a little 
to enrich the Bengali language. Among them, the names of 
Sreekrishna Prosonno Sen, Nogendranath Chatterjee, Pundit 
Shivanath Shastri, Pundit Ramkumar Vidya Rutna, Pundit 
Shashadhar Turko Chooramoni, Keshub Chunder Sen and 
Protap Chunder Mozoomdar are conspicuous 

Several books, advocating the cause of temperance, have ap- 
peared. Among them, one under the title of Soorapana ba 
Bisha-pana, z.e. Wine Drinking or Poison Drinking, by a mem- 
ber of the Band of Hope of Calcutta, is the best. It is a work of 
245 pages, and deserves praise both for its style and for the 
good cause it advocates. 

There are some books on travelling in India and other parts 
of the world. Among them, Mishar Yatri Bengali, ze. A 
Bengali Pilgrim to Egypt, by Sham Lal Mitra, is worth men- 
tioning. 

Some medical works of great merit have also been published. 
Among them, Chikitsha Tutwa Baridhi, by Ambika Churn 
Gupta, takes a prominent place. It deals with allopathic, 
homzopathic. and Native methods of treatment, and the fact of 
its having reached a fourth edition shows its popularity. In 
addition to original works, the Sanskrit medical works of an- 
cient times have been translated into Bengali. 

The field of Science is not left untrodden. Books on surveying, 
mensuration, geometry, trigonometry, arithmetic and al- 
gebra, too numerous to mention, as also natural histories and 
natural philosophies, have appeared in the Bengali language ; 
and many works on law have also been published, 

There are some good dictionaries in the Bengali language. 
Among them, the Prokritibad, by Pundit Ram Komul Vidya- 
lonkar, takes a prominent place, It is an illustrated dictionary 
of 1,108 pages, and contains the root, inflection and literal mean- 
ing of every word, as also the gender of every substantive. 
Whilst on this subject, mention must be made of a gigantic work 
named the Vishwa Kosha, or Universal Dictionary of the Bengali 
Language. This work was at first undertaken by Rungo Lal 
Mukerji, and Trilokyonath Mukerji, but it has now been taken 
over by Nogendronath Basu and Woopendro Chundra Bosu. It 
contains the meanings of words in Sanskrit, Bengali, Arabic, Per- 
sian, Hindi and other dialects, as also historical, geographical and 
scientific terms, with accounts of distinguished men and the religi- 
ous sects of ancient and modern times. In fact, it is anen- 
cyclopcedia of the Bengali language. Three volumes of the work 
have already been published, the first volume being of 696 pages, 
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the second of 576 pages and the third of 640 pages, The fourth 
volume is being issued in parts, 128 pages of it having already 
appeared. The vowels are finished, and the consonants have 
only begun,’ It can be inferred from this what a voluminous 
work it will be when completed. 

The periodicals have done not much to improve the Bengali 
language. It would fill many pages to notice them all, but 
we will say something about the cheap papers. The first 
cheap paper was the Sulabha Samachara, It introduced a 
new era into the literature of Bengal. Started by Keshub 
Chundra, soon after his return from England, as a pice-paper, 
it became very popular, and did much good to the people : 
but unfortunately it has ceased to exist. The Sulabha Sama- 
char was followed by other pice-papers, but they did not last 
long. At length some two pice-papers came into existence, 
Among them, the Bungobashi, the Sanjivani and the Hit-badi 
are worthy of notice. The Lungobashi represents the ortho- 
dox class, the Sanjzvanz the reformed party, and the A/zt-badt 
opens its columns to both parties. It advocates the cause of 
reform in a cautious manner, The first mentioned paper has 
upwards of twenty thousand subscribers. <A pice-paper, named 
Prokritt, has also come into existence, and is the cheapest of all 
the cheap newspapers, 

In conclusion we would remark that the state attained 
by Bengali literature is chiefly due to the laudable exertions 
of those who are among the best scholars in the English 
language. It is satisfactory to note that they have come to 
recognise the fact that, in order to do real good to the country, 
its vernacular shouldbe improved, 


DENONATH GANGULL 
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Calcuita Monthly Journal, 1836. 


The wind blowes out, the bubble dies, 
The spring intomb’d in autumn lies ; 
The dew’s dry’d up, the star is shot, 
The flight is past, and man forgot. 
BEAUMONT & FLETCHER. 

HISTORY of Armenians in India should be a volume 

full of interest. But hitherto no effort seems to have 

been made to gather materials for such a work. Nor is the 
reason for the omission far to seek. In the absence of written 
records, considerable difficulty is to be anticipated in gleaning 
reliable data for an unbroken chronicle of events. The earlier 
histories of this country are at best but scantily furnished 
with facts, as distinguished from fiction. Such records as do 
exist found no special interest attaching to a mere handful of 
traders hailing from the neighbourhood of. the Caspian Sea. 
Indeed, the circumstances under which the pioneer Armenians 
tarried in Indostan, earned for them no recognition beyond that 
due to a class of industrious dealers. What though they ren- 
dered valuable commercial service to the land, by finding abroad 
a market for Indian merchandise? Was it not for self-interested 
motives that they exchanged their silver for pepper and cloves, 
and their gold for muslins and precious stones? The science 
of Political Economy was little, if at all, known to Gangetic 
historians, and they failed to rightly estimate the important 
work which was being done by Armenians. It went for nothing 
that they brought an increase of wealth to the country; that 
they widened the horizon of its fame; that they, by their 
sagacity and bold enterprise, gave a distinct impetus to its trade. 
Had they been mighty invaders, demolishing empires and pil- 
laging citadels, their deeds would have been preserved in the 
annals of the land. But, as it was, they had made no con- 
quests. They had set up no dynasty. No city was called by 
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their name, They were only in a land of sojourn. Their place 
therefore was not in history, but in the bazar. So thought 
Indian chroniclers; and hence we, in the nineteenth century, 
vainly search the faded pages of Sanskrit and Arabic writs for 
references to Armenians who lived, and perchance died, in the 
country. 

For some time past the writer of these pages has been much 
interested in the subject of this paper. He does not here offer 
anything approaching a continuous history ; for all he has so 
far succeeded in unearthing, is for the most part of a frag- 
mentary nature. But, such as it is, he endeavours to preserve 
it from threatened oblivion. 

When Armenians fist came into India, it is impossible to 
tell: but in 780 A. D., Thomas Cana landed on the Malabar 
Coast. He is better known by the name Mar Thomas, and 
was led into Indian waters by his commercial pursuits. Sheo 
Ram was then the native Ruler of Cranganore. The Raja was 
at first alarmed at the advent of a foreigner in his territories ; 
but when Thomas explained that he had ventured so far 
from home only for spices and muslins, Sheo Ram dealt 
kindly with him, and permitted him to settle down in 
his capital The Armenian trader trafficked with the main- 
land, and prospered beyond his highest expectations. He 
basked in the favour of the Indian Chief, and within a few 
years won his entire confidence. Wealth flowed into his coffers, 
and, with the growth of his riches, he acquired much dignity 
and power. Realising that display was a potent factor in the 
eyes of an oriental people, he lived sumptuously and with 
lavish ceremony. Contemporary writers describe his honors 
and hoards of gold in magnificent terms. And this was not 
without excuse ; for his commercial enterprises expanded so 
considerably, that he found it necessary to maintain a head- 
quarters in the north as well as in the south, Cranganore 
sufficed for the transactions of the Coast; but it was inconveni- 
ently far from new centres of trade which were developing 
towards the interior of the Peninsula. He accordingly ac- 
quired lands at Angamale, and there established himself within 
easier command of the markets of higher latitudes. In Eastern 
lands it is assumed that a man’s worldly prosperity must be 
accompanied by a plurality of wives. Nor was the expectation 
different in the case of Mar Thomas, The existence of houses 
of business both at Cranganore and Angamale gave occasion 
to the belief that he had a spouse at each station. His first 
and lawful consort was reputed to preside over his home in 
the south, while his inferior wife was said to be supreme 
in the north, The latter wasa native of the country, and 
boasted of belonging to the Naire or military caste. She had 
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exchanged her heathen creed for the Christian Faith, and had, 
in consequence, incurred the relentless hatred of her father’s 
people. But there is ample evidence in support of the view 
that Cana did not adopt the prevalent custom of polygamy, 
There was assuredly atime when he had a wife at Cranganore 
and a time when he had wife at Angamale: but the second was 
not installed in the north till her predecessor had died in the 
south. At the time that Thomas came to Angamale, the neigh- 
bouring people knew of his home in Cranganore, and when he 
re-married at Angamale, they fell into the error of supposing that 
his southern wife was still alive. And hence arose the current 
belief that he indulged in the luxury of two wives. 

By each of his marriages, Mar Thomas had a numerous 
family, and on his death his children in the south inherited 
his possessions at Cranganore, while his property in the north 
was shared among his heirs at Angamale. Both branches 
of the family increased rapidly in point of numbers and freely 
intermarried with the converts to Roman Catholicism who 
resided in both localities. Thus in process of time it came 
about that the native Christians of both regions began to claim 
Mar Thomas as their common ancestor. 

Towards the close of the sixteenth century the splendours of 
the Mogul Court had acquired a fabulous reputation throughout 
the far West, and to share in its prosperity, there crowded to it 
merchants from every clime. Among the motley throng that 
flocked thither, were numerous adventurers from Armenia. For 
many a year they throve; and, by carrying on a lucrative 
trade by land, brought much wealth into the mother country. 
But the time came when Shah Abbas the First,* a scion of the 
Royal House of Persia, determined upon making himself 
master of the uplands south of the Caucasus mountains, He 
accordingly led his war-men against the Turks, who then 
held sway over the country around Ararat, and redeemed 
Armenia from Turkish bondage. Arakiel Vartabid, in his Cox- 
temporary History, gives a graphic account of the conflict, and 
relates how Shah Abbas put to death the Haikan Prince. 
Not content with his conquest, the victor thrust twelve thousand 
Armenian families out of Ararat or Old Julpha, and compeiled 
them to settle down in the outskirts of Ispahan. He com- 
mitted them to the care of the Queen Mother in 1605, and 
called their suburb New Julpha. 

But this act of tyranny had a commercial significance for 


— 





® The exclamation “‘Shahbas!” isa corruption of Shah Abbas, and 
testified to the terror which the name of that monarch inspired. After the 
last Crusade, it will be remembered, the name of Richard, the Lion- 
Hearted, was used to intimidate children. ‘“ Hast thou seen the spirit of 
Richard? ” enquired the Saracen of a horse that shied. 
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Shah Abbas. He rightly appreciated the mercantile instincts 
of his captives, and encouraged them to trade with India, 
Nor was he disappointed of his expectations ; for when he died 
in 1629, he had the gratification of seeing that the glory of his 
reign, and the opulence of Ispahan, had been materially in- 
creased by the unwearying industry of his Armenian subjects, 

Indeed, Shah Abbas’ cupidity had been excited by the cir- 
cumstance that, even while under the crushing power of the 
Turks, the Armenians were engaged in profitable traffic with 
the valley of the Indus and the basin of the Ganges, He saw 
with envy that they traded with the Malabar Coast on the one 
side, and with Venice on the other.* Sucha race he knew 
would be a valuable acquisition, and he accordingly set him- 
self to become their master. To what extent he succeeded has 
already been related. 

When the East India Company set foot on Indian soil in 
1601, they found that the Armenians who had sailed from Gom- 
broom + were the most prosperous of foreign traders, They 
therefore welcomed the Armenians when the latter volunteered 
to connect themselves in commercial enterprise with the British 
at Surat.{ This Factory had been granted to the Company by 
a firman of the Emperor Jehangir, which was issued in January 
1612, Having been in India for many years,and knowing the 
vernacular and current prices of products, the Armenians were 
invaluable agents, and, consequently, the servants of the Hon’ble 
Company were ever eager to engage them to negotiate business 
for them with the natives of the country. 

Here must be interposed an account of Stephen, who belongs 
to the middle-of the seventeenth century. 

The Italian author of Giuseppe de S Maria relates that, in 
1659, a Portuguese pinnace, returning from Mocha, brought to 
Cochin an Armenian merchant by name Stephen. His object 
in seeking the Malabar Coast was to invest in a cargo of pepper. 
His business took him into the interior of the Papist diocese of 
Cranganore, and it was in these parts that the Cattanar, Iti 
Thomas, found him, This functionary conducted the stranger 
to the Archdeacon, and, to serve a secret purpose, it is said 
they prevailed upon Stephen to announce that he was a deacon, 





* In Venice the Armeniatis found a ready market for their Indian wares ; 
so much so, that even to-day Indian manufactures are in Venice called 
* Persiana.” 

+ Gombroon, better known to navigators as Bunder Abbas, lies on the 
northern shore of the Gulf of Ormuz, latitude 27° Lo” N., and longitude 56° 
17” E. It is still the port of Shiraz. 

t Surat still hoids the ruins of some large and pretentious erections, the 
the largest of which is a pyramid thirty feet high. There are no inscriptions 
whatever to be seen. The remains of the oldest English factory in India 
can never cease to be full of interest. 
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and nephew tothe Pope. Stephen, however, grew weary of 
the disguise, and determined upon returning to Mocha. He 
accordingly intimated his design to the Archdeacon, and asked 
him for the sum of money which he had entrusted to him, 
The prelate refused to restore the money. This angered 
Stephen, and he promptly threatened to disclose the deception 
which had been practised on the diocese. For this Iti Thomas 
was not prepared, and he speedily came to terms, He pacified 
Stephen with a liberal present of pepper and cinnamon, and 
bade him depart with his money. La Croze questions the 
veracity of this narrative, and regards it as a spiteful exaggera- 
tion of some trifling circumstance. 

But to resume the thread of this chapter. From Surat and 
Guzerat, the Armenians followed in the wake of the English to 
Benares and Patna. Their commercial intimacy with their 
British patrons obtained for them various indulgences at the 
hands of the Court at Delhi. Some of them were appointed to 
high offices in the Mogul Empire. Others became opuient 
merchants, and exercised no little influence over the Umras, 
In 1645, under the leadership of the Markar family, they attach- 
ed themselves to the Dutch at Chinsurah. Twenty years 
subsequently to this date, the Emperor Aurungzeb issued a Jir- 
man by which he granted them a tract of land at Sydabad, and 
gave them permission to form a settlement there. In course of 
time Sydabad grew to be a city of some importance, and in it 
was built the first Armenian Church. 

The most trusted Armenian agent of the Hon’ble East India 
Company was Coja Phanoos Kalendar, Nothing is known of his 
birth or death ; but that he came from New Julpha is very nearly 
certain. By personal ability and force of character, he came to 
be regarded as the representative of his fellow-countrymen ; and 
on their behalf in 1688, he made political advances to the Eng- 
lish. Hitherto the life and property of Armenians had been un- 
protected, and they suffered many serious disabilities. They did 
not participate in the benefits derived from compacts with Indian 
potentates. They were excluded from the application of Maho- 
medan Law, and were denied the assistance of civic authority. 
Their injuries they were powerless to resent, in as much as their 
position in the country was not supported by men-at-arms. 
Coja Phanoos Kalendar was quick to perceive that the only way 
out of their difficulties was to identify themselves with the Bri- 
tish so completely that they should participate in all the con- 
cessions which the Great Mogul should grant the English, He 
made the accomplishment of this great scheme the one aim and 
object of his life ; and he was rewarded with success. As a re- 
sult of his representations, the Court of Directors conferred on 
him certain important personal privileges, and, while bestowing 
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other benefits on the Armenians, issued the following order :— 


* Whenever forty or more of the Armenian Nation shall become 
inhabitants of any garrison, cities, or towns belonging to the Company 
in the East Indies, the said Armenians Shall not only enjoy the free 
use and exercise of their religion, but there shall also be allotted to 
them a parcel of ground to erecta Church thereon for worship and 
service of GoD in their own way. And that we also will, at our own 
charge, cause a convenient Church to be built of timber, which after- 
waids the said Armenians may alter and build with stone, or other 
solid materials, to their own good liking. And the said Governor and 
Company will also allow fifty pounds per annum, during the space of 
seven years, for the maintenance of such priest or minister as they 
shall choose to officiate therein.” 

Given under the Company’s Larger Seal, &, June 22nd, 1688. 


About this time the Company experienced much diffi- 
culty in obtaining soldiers for its Indian army, and many 
schemes were suggested for its recruitment. The following 
communication, which bears the date of February 29th, 1692, 
from the Hon’ble the Court of Directors to ‘‘ Our Deputy and 
Council of Bombay,” testifies to the respect with which Coja 
Phanoos Kalendar was regarded, and to the extent to which the 
Armenians were trusted by the English :— 


“ Stores of all kinds wee have sent you by this ship, the Modena, 
and what souldiers we could possibly procure. But it’s very difficult 
to gett any at this time, while the King has occasion for such vast num- 
bers of men in Flanders.* Among those we send great mortality has 
happened, as well in their passage out as after their arrival ; which has 
put us on discouise with the Armenian Christians here, to see if by their 
means wee could procure some private soulaiers of their nation from 
Ispahan, which we should esteem, if we could gett them as good as 
English. Not that they have altogether the same courage which Eng- 
lishmen have, but because by their conduct, they are now so united to 
the English nation, and particularly to this Company, that in effect, we 
and they have but one common interest. They are very near to our 
national and reformed religion, as sober, temperate men ;and know 
how to live in health in a hot climate. Coja Panous Kalendar tells us 
it will be difficult to gett any considerable number of them to be soul- 
diers, they are so universally addicted to trade ; but some few, he 
thinks, may be picked up at Suratt, and he will write to his friends at 
Juipa to see if they can persuade any from thence to come to you, to 
make an experiment of their entertainment, and of their liking or dis- 
like of the service.” 


The same letter, in another part, continues : 


“If you can procure any Armenian Christians to be souldiers, we 
doe allow you to give them the same pay as our English souldiers, 
and Forty shillings gratutity and the charge of their passage from 
Gombroon to Bombay. We would not have above fifty or sixty in 
our pay at one time ; and if you had the like number of Madagascar 
slaves to teach the exercise of arms and to do some inferor duty 





* King William III was at this time engaged in a war with France, The 
Struggle was chiefly carried on in the Spanish Netherlands. Peace was 
restored in 1697 by the Treaty of Ryswick, 
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under our English souldiers, being listed upon an English Captaine, 
kept in a Company by themselves after the Dutch manner, and 
allowing them a competent proportion of rice, a red capp and red 
coat, aud some other trifles to please them, not having above fifty or 
sixty at a time, and they never to have the custody of their own armes, 
we hope such a contrivance might be a good auxiliary aid to our 
garrison, especially when English souldiers are scarce, and some 
Ballance of power. For take it as an infallible, constant rule, that 
the more Castes. the more safety and the less danger of mutiny 
..+.+.+. We know there isa necessity for increasing our English 
souldiers, and we will do it as scone and as much, as we possibly can. 
In the mean time Armenian Christians, if you could have them, are 
the very best men to be trusted; and, next to them, Madagascar 
Coffrees, ” 

The East Jndia Company was ever anxious to keep on the 
best of terms with the Amenians, as it was through them 
that English goods were pushed into remote regions. In 1694 
the Indian Governor made a propo al to the Court of Directors 
for starting purely English Agencies in various parts of the 
country. The following extract from the reply furnished, 
plainly concedes that Armenians were essential to British 
SUCCESS : 

September 13, 1695.—* Multan and Scindy are brave provin- 
ces for many sorts of extraordinary, good and cheap commo- 
dities ; but whenever the Company shall be induced to settle 
factories in those provinces, or any other way think to arrive 
at trade with them, otherwise than by Armenians, they should 
infallibly come off with great loss. ” 

Meanwhile the Armenians in the Dutch factory at 
Chinsurah continued to flourish. In 1695 Johannes Markar 
laid there the foundations of a National Church, and the 
sacred building was completed by his brother Joseph, in 1697. 
A mural tablet near the altar bears an inscription in the 
Armenian language, which may be thus rendered into English: 

Interred here lieth 
CATCHICK, 

Son of Petrus, an Armenian of Julfa of the land of Sosh. He was 
honored by the favor of Kings. Before dying in this alien clime, to 
perpetuate his memory, he raised this 

Holy Church, 
And dedicated it to St. John the Baptist, 1697. 
Another Jz Memoriam marble, to Johannes Markar, the 


pious founder of the Holy Church of St. John, is worthy of 


transcription :— 
Buried here lies the famous Garib 
CojJA JOHANNES 
Son of Markar, an Armenian of Julfa, of the town of Sosh. 
He was a considerable merchant, 
And was honored by the favor of Kings and of their Viceroys. 
He travelled north, south, east and west, 
And died suddenly at Hugli in Hindustan, 
Novembe: the 7th, 1697. 
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When, in 1689, Job Charnock founded Calcutta, he invited 
Armenians to the new factory, and promised them the full 
accomplishment of the concessions of 1688. _ Many responded 
to his overtures, and congregated at the northern extremity 
of the settlement. This circumstance is still chronicled in the 
names “ Armenian Ghaut” and “ Armenian Street.” Here 
they made themselves extremely useful to the British, and 
afforded an excellent medium through which the English 
rcached the native markets. They enjoyed the privileges of 
British citizens, and several of them rose to positions of wealth 
and influence. 

About the year 1720, Kenanentch Phanoos, in all probabi- 
lity a son of Coja Phanoos Kalendar, was permitted by 
letters patent to purchase the ground in Calcutta, whereon the 
Church of St. Nazareth now stands. Hitherto the Armenians 
had worshipped one hundred yards to the south of this 
spot, in a Chapel, which, in 1689, had been built for them 
by the Hon’ble Company, in accordance with the agreement 
of 1688 already alluded to. The land purchased by 
Kenanentch was originally used as acemetery. But in 1724 
it became evident that the old Chapel was too small for its 
increased congregation, and subscriptions were raised for the 
erection of a more enduring and commodious edifice. Aga 
Nazar took the lead in this pious work, and summoned from 
Persia an architect by the name of Gavond, to design and 
complete the sacred edifice. The site chosen was the land 
purchased by Kenanentch, and before long the Church of 
St. Nazareth was ready for consecration. The Dedication 
Service was conducted with much ecclesiastical ceremony, 
and was made the occasion of great national rejoicing, The 
building fund did not permit of a steeple being erected, but 
this deficiency was in 1734 supplied by the Huzurmal family, 

Previous to this date the Armenians had rapidly grown into 
importance by reason of their aptitude for commerce. They 
were indispensable to the English in every matter involving 
transactions with the natives. They had an excellent under- 
standing with the people of the country, and were entirely 
familiar with the local vernaculars, Their mode of living 
brought them into friendly contact with bazar dealers and 
produce brokers. Their knowledge of the geography of the 
country, coupled with their shrewdness in business, rendered 
them valuable allies in political and commercial measures. 
For instance, in 1715 it was found expedient to make certain 
overtures to the Mogul Emperor. Two of the Company’s 
factors, Stephenson and Surman, were entrusted with the 
negotiations, and set out on their mission to Delhi, They 
were conducted to that city by Coja Sarhaud, an Armenian 
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merchant of eminence, who was associated with them in the 
important embassy. The envoys reached their destination on 
the 8th of July, after a journey of three months. But the 
way to the throne was by no means easy. They experienced 
many difficulties, and were particularly distressed by delays 
arising from the unwillingness of Mogul officials to present them 
to the Emperor Ferok Shah. The bribes the courtiers required 
for arranging for an interview were considerable. But what 
money failed to accomplish was brought about by an un- 
expected cause. The Emperor fell dangerously ill, and sent 
for Dr. Hamilton—the physician who had been attached to 
the embassy—to treat him. The English doctor effected a 
cure, and this happy circumstance not only expedited the 
presentation of the Company’s Petition, but also inclined the 
Great Mogul to consider it favourably. It prayed that “the 
cargoes of English ships, wrecked on the Mogul’s coast, should 
be protected from plunder; that a fixed sum should be 
received at Surat in lieu of all duties; that three villages, 
contiguous to Madras, which had been granted, and again 
resumed by the Government of Arcot, should be restored in 
perpetuity ; that the port of Diu, near the port of Masulipatam 
should be given to the Company for an annual rent; that 
all persons in Bengal who might be indebted to the Company, 
should be delivered up to the presidency on the first demand ; 
that a passport (dustuck) signed by the President of Calcutta 
should exempt the goods which it specified from stoppage or 
examination by the Officers of the Bengal Gcvernment ; and 
that the Company should be permitted to purchase the Zemin- 
darship of thirty-seven towns in the same manner as they 
had been authorized by Azeem-oos-Shaun to purchase Calcutta, 
Suftanaty and Govindpore.” In the presentation of the peti- 
tion, Coja Sarhand rendered important services. He acted as 
interpreter, and explained the various points in the document 
which the Emperor desired should be elucidated. After some 
further delay the patents were issued under the highest author- 
ity, and the envoy took leave of the Emperor in the month of 
July 1717. 

In Southern India we find traces of Armenian prosperity. 
One of the foremost public men of Madras in the first half of 
the last century was Coja Pogose. This eminent patriot was 
deservedly celebrated for his liberality towards his country- 
men, and for the active share he took in every good 
work. He left his native town of New Julfa while yet a 
young man, and engaged in trade with the Malabar coast. 
He acquired great riches, and settled down in Madras as 
his head-quarters. He was deeply touched by the many trials 
which fell to the lot of the poorer Armenians that had ventured 
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into India, and his most cherished desire was to devise means 
for their succour. The full measure of success with which his 
commercial efforts had been blessed, placed him in a position 
to give whatever aid could flow from largesses, and his 
charity was literally without stint. He established a feeling 
of brotherhood between the rich and poor from the 
home country, and by many labours of love he earned 


for himself the enviable surname of Father. He zealously 


worked for the spread of Christianity, and was largely instru- 
mental in building the Armenian Church at Madras. He 
died in the seventieth year of his life, and his tomb may still 
be seem in the churchyard of Vepery in that city. The grave 
is covered witha single slab of stone, and beneath carvings 
of two skulls, with a heart between them, may be read this 
inscription :— 

Elata fama in auras, interque nubila caput condens, hic ingressus 
solo, Iacet discordium Conciliator, iurgiorum Placator, Armenionum 
Fautor, Columenque firmum, indigentium P:zsidium, fervidumque 
Tutamen, Impendiosus, largusque Refector, in Divina, Atdesque 
sacras propagando haud pe:parci strenuus impense 

PETRUS USCAN DE COIA POGUS, 

Armenius, Cuius cor, lulfe. Annos natus 70, evicta cecessit, 15 
Tanuarii, 1751. 

When the Nizam-ul-mulk left the Court of Delhi, and re- 
turned to his own Government of the Deccan, he found him- 
self called upon to settle the troubled affairs obtaining in the 
Carnatic. Hearrived at Arcot, his capital, in March 1743, 
and determined upon restoring order, by appointing a man of 
strong personality and decision, Governor of the province. 
Casting about for the fittest man to rule the district, his choice 
fell on Coja Abdulla. -This Armenian soldier had already 
distinguished himself in the Nizam’s army, and had been 
promoted to the rank of General. But the warrior-statesman 
died suddenly—it is suspected of poison—before he could enter 
upon his high duties in the Carnatic. 

Certain Armenians—accredited leaders of their community— 
appear to have played an important part in the incidents that 
gathered round the eventful years 1756-57. It is not necessary 
here to relate the tale of the conflicts which culminated in the 
terrible tragedy of the Black Hole. But Holwell tells us 
that he was careful to cultivate the friendship of Coja Petruse, 
who was a man of wide influence. Holwell conferred with him 
on the 24th September 1756, and urged him to win over the 
hostile Kasim Ali Khan. By his mediation this dangerous 
Nawab was conciliated to the English, and was by them created 
Diwan in succession to Mir Jafir Ali. Petruse, however, for 
some reason yet unknown, changed his attitude, and went over 
to the camp of the enemy. This was the more to be regretted 
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at a time when a crisis was drawing on. He was intimately. 
acquainted with every particular regarding the strength 
designs and difficulties of the English, and his presence in the 
ranks of their foes was far from re-assuring. Of him Holwell 
writes—" The Armenian ministers of the revolution, Cojah 
Petruse and Kojah Gregory, are in the highest degree of favour 
with the Nabob and his adherents; the former resides in 
Calcutta, retained by Kasim Ali Khan, a known spy upon 
upon every transaction of the English, of which he never fails 
to give his master the most regular intelligence, as was too 
apparent to both Colonel Coote and Major Carnac, when they 
were at Patna. The latter of these Armenians has posts of 
the greatest trust near the Nabob’s person ; and through the 
means of these men, the Armenians in general are setting 
up an independent footing in this country, and carrying on a 
trade greatly detrimental to our investments in all parts, and 
commit daily acts of violence, which reflect no small odium 
on the English, who are supposed to encourage their 
proceedings.” 

It is pleasant to know that the bulk of Armenians remained 
loyal to the English during the disasters of 1756—disasters 
which were materially hastened by such men as Petruse and 
Gregory. Their Church of St. Nazareth was much disfigured 
in the general pillage that marked the sack of Calcutta by 
Nawab Siraj-ud-Dowlah, Indeed the Armenian settlers in the 
factory—on account of their reputed riches—became the es- 
pecial prey of the Nawab’s rapacity, and many of them pur- 
chased their lives dearly by opening their coffers to the Subha. 
They were tortured to extort from them treasures that were 
concealed ; but none of them were thrust into the Black Hole. 
When, however, Clive and Watson avenged the massacre there 
perpetrated, and turned the tide of battle against the tyrant 
of Bengal, a sum of Rs. 70,00,000 was wrung from him, and 
given to the Armenians as compensation for the serious losses 
they had sustained while under the protection of English 
colours, 

During the interval between the sack of Calcutta and the 
arrival of the Army of Retribution from Madras, Holwell and 


his fellow-captives were taken under durance to Murshidabad. - 


The Armenian residents of the city, and particularly Aga 
Manuel Satoor, treated the unfortunate prisoners with kindness, 
and did much to exhibit their sympathy, 

There was yet another traitor. Coja Wazeced—a man of 
good family and rank, and with the reputation of a blameless 
character—was detected in an intrigue against the Company. 
He possibly thought that the capture of Calcutta had for ever 
doomed the prospects of the English in Bengal, and that he 
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had better, before it was too late, throw in his lot with the 
winning side. At any rate he actually negotiated with Siraj- 
ud-Dowlah a scheme by which the Nawab was to obtain the 
marched from Murshidabad to Chinsurah, and captured, on 
the way, the recreant Coja Wazeed. He was brought to Fort 
William under a strong guard, and incarcerated, and before long 
he died under his confinement. 

In 1790 the Church of St. Nazareth at Calcutta was consi- 
derably embellished and improved by Aga Catchick Arakiel, 
a great grandson of Phanoo Kalendar. It is recorded of this 
eminent man, that when he heard of the recovery of King 
George the Third, in 1789, from an ailment that had threatened 
to be fatal, he celebrated the occasion by releasing from the 
presidency gaol all prisoners incarcerated for debt, by paying the 
amounts for which they had been imprisoned. The incident 
was brought to the notice of the King, and he marked his 
appreciation of the loyalty and devotion of his Armenian subject, 
by sending him. through the Honorable Court of Directors, a 
portrait of himself in miniature. Aga Catchick Arakiel was reason- 
ably proud of the royal gift,and wore it suspended at his breast 
for the rest of his life. In later years his son was in the habit 
of decorating himself with the treasured heir-loom, whenever 
he attended the levee of the Governor-General. Arakiel died 
_ in 1790, and the following inscription, on a black marble tablet 
in St. Nazareth’s Church, bears ample testimony to his private 
virtues and public benefactions :— 


Sacred to the Memory of the late 
CATCHICK ARAKIEL, ESQ. 


The parochial building, and the surrounding walls. 
Gratefully inscribed by the 
Armenian Community of Calcutta, 
Anno Donimi, 1837. 


Exegt monumentum are perenntus. 
On Sunday, the 25th July, 1790, 
Departed this life that highly respectable and worthy character, 
MR. CATCHICK ARAKIEL, 


An Armenian merchant of the first rank and eminence in Calcutta, 
And the head and principal of the Armenian nation in Bengal. 


The goodness, humanity and benevolence of this man towards all mankind, 
His liberal spirit in contributing to the public welfare on every occasion, 
The affability of his deportment, and friendly disposition to all, 

Were distinguished traits of his character ; 


And he was so warmly and gratefully attached to the English nation, 
That he was continually heard to express his happiness, and a sense of his 
Fortunate lot, in living under their Government. 
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He possessed the regard of the whole settlement, unsullied by the enmity 
Of a single individual. 

Among his own beloved nation, the Armenians, he was looked up toasa 
Guide and director in all their difficulties and disputes, which he 
Was ever studious to settle with paternal affection, 

A curious light is thrown on the condition of Armenian litera- 
ture in India by a letter written by Johannes Lasser in 1814; 
‘“ At Calcutta,” he writes, “an Armenian Bible cannot be 
purchased under 60 or 70 rupees ; and so great is the scarcity, 
that it is not procurable even at that price, except on the 
decease of a gentleman, and the sale of his books. The copy 
which I possess could not be purchased under 120 rupees.” 

About this time it began to be generally felt, that something 
should be done in the direction of establishing a school for the 
exclusive benefit of Armenian -children. Hitherto they had 
been but little instructed in their mother-tongue, and were, for 
the most part, ignorant of the history of the country from 
which their ancestors came to India. These evils it was de- 
termined to remedy. Funds would, of necessity, be needed to 
open a seminary, but there already existed a _ convenient 
nucleus of Rs. 8,000, which had been bequeathed by 
Astwa-chatoor Mooratkhan in 1797. All that was now ” 
requisite was that some one should seriously take in hand the 
collection of subscriptions. To this work Manatsaken Varden 
applied himself, and early in 1821 he had raised a sum exceed- 
ing Rs. 2,00,000. Accordingly the Armenian Philanthropic Aca- 
demy was set on foot “for the education of our youth, both 
rich and poor.” It was located at 358 Old China Bazar, and 
had both a boys’ and a girls’ department. The girls’ branch 
was subsequently closed ; but the Academy still continues its 
useful work at 39 Free School Street. The following is copied 
from a marble tablet* in the school :— 

Sacred to the Memory of MANATSAKEN VARDEN, Esq,, 
This Tablet is erected by the 
Members of the Armenian Philanthropic Academy at Calcutta, 
in acknowledgment of the high esteem and veneration in which he was 
held by their community, for his virtues in social life, and zealin behalf of 
the education and welfare of his countrymen, and in which he was at all 
times ready equally with his purse and heart, and by his means, as well 
as the donations of other benevolent Armenians 
FOUNDED THIS PHILANTHROPIC ACADEMY, 
Which dates its existence from the 2nd April 1821. 


Born at Julpha in Ispahan, on the 6th September 1772. 
Died at Sydabad in Moorshidabad on the 14th October 1823. 


Care was also taken to provide locally for the publication 





—_ 


* When last seen by the writer, this tablet, as also that to the memory of 
Astwachatoor Mooratkhan, lay on the floor of a godown pertaining to the 
Academy, to which both had been reiegated with a quantity of damaged 
school furniture, 
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of Armenian books. A quantity of type was imported, and. 
a printing press was attached to the Academy. Among 
other books that issued from it were “A Catechism of the 
Church of Armenia,” of which two editions were prepared in 
1827; “ A Short History of the Bible,” in twenty-two parts, 
being a reprint of the St. Petersburg edition of 1785. In 1843 
the press printed a book of 85 pages, entitled ‘‘ Rules and 
Regulations of the Armenian Philanthropic Academy,” which 
is of special interest, from the “Forms of Prayer for the 
Pupils of the Armenian Philanthropic Academy” which is ap- 
pended to it. It should here be mentioned that the printing 
press of Bishop’s College published, from 1835 to 1845, several 
works in Armenian, 

On the 7th of April 1828, “The Araratian Library ”* was 
inaugurated at the Philanthropic Academy. It was open to 
the Armenian community, and for many years was in a 
flourishing condition. In 1842 it had on its shelves “one 
thousand standard works in Armenian, Greek, Latin, French, 
Dutch, Persian, Chinese, and other Oriental and Occidental 
languages.’ The Armenian books were enriched by some 
valuable manuscripts of ancient authors. 

In 1820 the charitably disposed among the Armenian com- 
munity, provided an Alms House for the shelter of their indi- 
gent co-religionists. Large sum of money have from time to 
time been bequeathed to it, and it still continues to perform 
the eleemosynary duties for which it was designed. 

The Armenian population of Calcutta has been irregular : 


Year. Males. Females Total, 
1815 272 208 480 
. a ae 5 505 
1837 465 171 636 
1891 142 88 230 


These figures have been obtained, for 1815, from an official re- 
cord, for 1835 from Avdall’s reckoning, for 1837 from the Census 
by Captain Birch, Superintendent of Police, and for 1891 from 
the Government Census of that year. It will be observed that 
there is a marked difference between the Armenian population 
of 1815 and 1891. The falling off is to be accounted for by 
the fact that the people concerned have dispersed themselves 
in outlying stations. The decrease in their numbers in Cal- 
cutta represents a corresponding increase in the rural districts, 
and here, by being merchants and petty traders, they continue to 
follow the traditions of their ancestors, 


oe 





‘a These dates bring the account of Armenians in India into dangerous 
proximity to the present time. But it should be stated, that, as a matter of 
fact, there are now in the Academy only faint traces of both the Printing 


Press and the Araratian Library. A few pounds of Armenian type remain, . 
but not a single manuscript. The books that had outlived the ‘ravages of — 


vermin were, when last seen, in a pitiable state of neglect. 
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The years between 1829 and 1836 were filled with a feel- 
ing of insecurity as to rights and privileges. In 1830, J. W. 
Ricketts sailed to England with the East Indians’ Petition 
to the House of Commons, in which the Memorialists ex- 
plained the serious disabilities under which they laboured in 
respect of the most important needs of every-day life. They 
were entirely destitute of any rule of civil law. They: were 
not included in the term “ British subject,” and consequently 
were denied the benefits of the laws of England. By pro- 
fessing the Christian religion they were excluded from the 
protection of Hindu or Mahomedan civil law, while they were 
visited by the rigours of the Mahomedan criminal code. They 
were debarred from all superior and covenanted offices in the 
Civil and Military services, and from all sworn offices in the 
Marine service of the East India Company. They were dis- 
qualified from holding Commissions in the British Indian 
army, and were shut out of even subordinate employments in 
Judicial, Revenue and Police Departments, From these hard- 
ships the petition begged for release. In reply to its prayers— 
when in 1832 a new Charter was granted to the Company—the 
Lex Loct Act was passed, and in the Charter was inserted a 
clause, that no one should be excluded from any office because 
of his creed or colour. This was so far a satisfactory result of 
what is known as the East Indian Movement of 1829. By the 
Armenian settlers in India the Lex Loct Act was regarded as a 
distinct gain, for in the rights and liberties which the East Indians 
had secured they expected that they too were included. But 
between that community and themselves there was still a vast 
difference. East Indians were descendants of the British, and as 
such continued to have many advantages. Armenians were 
aliens in the land, and were under the penalties arising out of 
the Alien Law of England. The most serious consequence to 
them was that, as aliens, their land and houses were not con- 
veyable by Deed or Will to heirs, but might be resumed by 
the Company from whom their property had originally been 
purchased. This was a condition of things far from desirable. 
Not that the Alien Law had, in any instance, been put into 
force; but the possibility of its being brought into operation, 
whenever convenient to the English, was not pleasant to con- 
template. Indeed, the Armenians were justified in regarding 
their danger inthis direction as something more than a simple 
grievance. They viewed it in the light of a glaring breach of 
the promises made to them at a time when the earlier factors 
of the Company were eager to offer them every inducement 
to join the English in their factories and garrisons. It was nota 
case of a mere verbal understanding, for there had been given 
to them a written treaty and contract. The same compact 
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which in 1688 granted them a site upon which to build their 
church in English settlements, further stipulated in its third 
Article: “‘ That they (the Armenian nation) shall have liberty 
to live in any of the Company’s cities, garrisons or towns in 
India; and to buy, sell and purchase land and houses, and 
be capable of all civil offices and preferments, in the same 
manner as if they were Englishmen born; and shall always 
have the free and undisturbed liberty of the exercise of their 
own religion. And we hereby declare that we will not con- 
tinue any Governor in our service that shall in any kind disturb 
or discountenance them in the full enjoyment of all the privi- 
leges hereby granted to them; neither shall they pay any 
other greater duty in India than the Company’s factors, or any 
other Englishman born do, or ought to do.” 

On the strength of these solemn assurances, and with a 
confidence in the integrity of the English nation, the Arme- 
nians had liberally invested the profits of their commerce in 
lands and houses. True, the Treaty of 1688 did not forensi- 
cally possess all the binding force of an International Act, for 
it had been negotiated with a single individual of a race which 
had ceased to exist as a political nation. But it had gathered 
validity by the sanction of usage. It had, for nearly a century 
regulated the scale of duty on the trade of Armenian merchants 
at the Company’s settlements and dependencies. It had never 
been called into question by any of the Company’s officers. 
Whether binding or not as a treaty, this much at any rate was 
certain, that it had been held out by the Company to encourage 
the resort and settlement of Armenian traders. Upon such an 
invitation and guarantee they had begun, and continued to 
emigrate to British Indian towns and garrisons from various 
parts of Asia, They had there traded and tilled the land. 
They had become builders and proprietors. They acknowledged 
with gratitude the uniform protection and kindness which 
they had ever received under the Company’s rule. Yet 
they hoped that they had shown themselves not unworthy 
of the favours that had been shown to them. Of the num- 
berless tribes and races that had successively placed them- 
selves within the pale of British dominion, none, they trusted, 
had evinced more loyal attachment, or given less occasion for 
the exercise of either coercive or penal measures, They 
had gained for themselves the reputation of a peaceable people, 
and had, on no occasion been a source of anxiety to the 
Company. They felt that they had something of a claim on the 
good will and consideration of the English, for the resort of 
Armenians to the British settlements in the various parts of 
India was coeval with the very establishment of those settle- 
ments. They did not forget that the first important Firman of 
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the Imperial Court of Delhi to the East India Company, had 
been procured by the agency of Sarhaud. The connexion, 
thus begun with a sense of mutual obligation, had been cement- 
ed by the instrument of solemn compact with Coja Phanoos 
Kalendar—a compact that had been ratified under the hands 
of the Governor and Directors, and by the common seal of the 
Company. Entirely trusting in the dona-fides of that treaty, 
they had. without restriction or question, purchased, enjoyed and 
transmitted real proverty within British territories and settle- 
ments, never doubting their legal right so to do—pinning their 
faith, as they did, to the treaty with Kalendar. 

But now, in 1826, they were rudely awakened from their 
dream of security. The blow came from the Supreme Court 
of Calcutta, and was delivered, on the 29th December 1826, 
in the judgment in the common law case of Doe on the demise 
of Panchelette vs. Stansbury. Six years later the note of 
warning was sounded more distinctly, by the decree in the 
consolidated equity suits respecting the Will of Lieutenant- 
General Martin. This decree—after two laboured arguments— 
“ solemnly determined that the Alien Law of England, attaches 
toall lands within the local limits of Calcutta.” But what 
finally roused Armenians torealize the slender hold they had 
over their property, was a later decree, pronounced on the 1oth 
of May 1836, in the same Martin causes, by which the principle 
as to Alien Law was declared to regulate land, not only in the 
local limits of Calcutta, but also in the provinces. 

Under these circumstances the leaders of Armenian society 
in Calcutta, met in consultation as to what steps should be 
taken to improve the conditions under which they held their 
valuable properties in English possessions. But one course 
seemed open, and that was. to represent their grievance to the 
Governor-General, and seek at his hands an alteration in the 
laws which pressed so unfairly upon them. Accordingly, in 
November of 1836,a deputation, consisting of Messrs M. C. 
Arrakiel, A. Apcar, M. Gasper, I. H. Arathoon, I. G. Bagram, 
and Johannes Avdall, waited upon Lord Auckland with “ The 
Armenian Petition.” Mr. Arathoon was spokesman, and, in pre- 
senting the memorial, he introduced it with a few relevant re- 
marks. The opening clauses of the Petition referred in general 
terms to the cordial relations that had always existed between 
Armenians and the English, and described under what cir- 
cumstances they had been drawn to the English, and rehearsed 
the various specific agreements which had been made with 
them by the Company. For over a century and a half they 
had lived in British towns and garrisons without any fear or 
uncertainty regarding the degree to which they had claim to 
their real property in the settlements. But now, they continued, 
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crave misgivings had been caused them by the fact, that the 
Supreme Court of Calcutta had decreed that the Alien Law of 
England had force in India. The Petition then went on to 
explain :— 

‘“ The above principle, if acted upon, must inevitably throw into 
jeopardy nearly the whole of your Petitioners’ real property. For 
your Petitioners are advised, that by the English Alien Law, real pro- 
perty, originally purchased by an alien-born, is claimable by the 
Crown though it may have passed through several successive genera- 
tions or purchases—moveover, that your Petitioners are liable, out of 
the rest of their property, to indemnify purchasers for the whole value 
of all real property acquired and subsequently sold by their fathers or 
forefathers of alien-birth. Thus, not only their real property is brought 
into hazard, but their personality is also in serious danger. On the 
part of the Crown the proof will be simple, for the fact of the alien- 
birth will in most cases appear on the face of their Wills or Title Deeds ; 
and even should the forebearance of the Crown leave them in the en- 
joyment of their real property, yet the defect of title, unless remedied 
by some legislative Act, will render that property altogether unsaleable, 
and disable your Petitioners from ever enforcing a contract of sale 
against a purchaser. 

Your Petitioners are indeed advised, that all persons, wheresoever 
born, who were actually settled in the territory at the time of its con- 
quest or acquisition by the Crown of Great Britain, became immediate 
denizens, and capable of holding, and thereafter acquiring and trans- 
mitting lands of inheritance to others, who were themselves either 
natives of the territory or denizens—and in this right, so much of your 
Petitioners’ real property as may have been derived from persons 
entitled to such right of denizenship, would be protected against 
claims of the Crown. But the proportion that could be traced to “such 
a source is very inconsiderable, and even this ground of protection is 
involved in the greatest doubt and uncertainty. by the absence of any 
declaration or adjudication of the precise period at which each portion 
of territory was acquired by the Crown of Great Britain ; which makes 
it utterly imvossibie to-ascertain,;with any certainty, whether a father or 
forefather was a denizen or not. 

Tnat your Petitioners are fully aware, that this newly-declared Alien 
Law affects other classes as well as themselves ; and that the iands of 
Jagnirdars, though granted by the Government itself for actual ser- 
vices in war, or otherwise, are obnoxious to the claim of the Crown, 
whenever the first grantee was alien-born—that lands acquired by an 
alien-born Arab or Persian, by a native of Lucknow or of Hyderabad, 
are equally claimable by the Crown as those of alien-born Armenians ; 
in short that the ruin which hangs over their own heads is equally 
imminent over most of those around them. For, as to the lands 
within Calcutta, it will be found, that there are very few parcels wnich 
have not at some time, within the last sixty years. been owned by per- 

sons of alien-birth, But your Petitioners humbly submit, that 
Armenians alone can appeal to the terms of a solemn compact or 
agreement, which induced them to become settlers, and of which this 
doctrine is a direct vioiation :—they alone, in addition to the piea of 
hardship and surprise, can urge that of the plighted faith of the Com- 
pany in India and in Europe also, and can appeal for relief on the 
doubie ground of justice and compassion. 

That besides the alarm and perplexity into which the promulgation 
of the English alien law has thrown your Petitioners, they beg to sub- 
mit to your Lordship’s consideration the precarious condition in which 
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ARMENIANS IN INDIA, 


they stand with respect to the law of inheritance and succession to 
property. Within the limits of the jurisdiction of the King’s Court, 
they have hitherto been uniformly dealt with, in this particular, by the 
rules of English law. In cases of intestacy, their property has been 
administered to by next of kin, by creditors, and by the Registrar of 
the Court, like that of deceased British subjects ; dower has been 
assigned to widows of Armenians, out of lands both within and without 
the local limits of the Court’s jurisdiction, and the law of primogeni- 
ture has been acted upon invariably. But, in the Courts of the Com- 
pany, no settled rule of law whatever has prevailed in respect to the 
inheritance and succession to property of deceased Armenians. While 
some of the Company's Judges follow the course of the King’s Court, 
and adopt the rules of English law, others hold themselves bound to 
act upon their individual notion of equity, pursuant to the terms of 
Regulations VII of 1832, section 9 ; and others bewilder themselves 
in the vain endeavour to discover the law of Armenian ecclesiastics, 
whose legal knowledge, where théy have any, is limited to the bare 
rudiments of the canon law. Your Lordship will readily conceive 
what insecurity and litigation must ensue from the want of a common 
standard, and from the admission of many conflicting principles to act 
upon property situated within the same dominion, Although the rule 
of natural equity, administered by common sense and integrity, may be 
competent to the adjustment of most matters of dealing, and contract 
between man and man, the inheritance and accession to property has 
in all civillzed nations been made a matter of positive law whether 
written or traditional. And, as Armenians have ceased to bea nation 
since the year of our Lord 1375, and no trace of their own law is now to 
be discovered, your Petitioners humbly submit that the law of Eng- 
land is the only one that can, upon any sound principles, be permitted 
to prevail, and that it is moreover the law which was promised to 
Armenians at the time of their settlement in the country. 

That—in addition to the two important particulars above-mentioned, 
the one of which endangers the very existence of their property, the 
other throws into confusion the succession and inheritance to it— 
your Petitioners have daily experience of the anomalous position in 
which they are regarded by the Courts of the Presidency. In the 


_ course of the present year, an attempt was made in the Zillah Court 


of Dacca to annul a marriage between two native born Armenians, 
though it had been duly solemnized in the face of the Armenian 
Church, with the consent of relatives on both sides. (The proceedings 
in that matter will show in the Sudder Dewanny Adalut.) Your Peti- 
tioners have no security against the recurrence of similar experiments 
in other Zillahs, and are totally unable to obtain any information by 
what, if any, rule of law their marriages will be adjudicated upon in the 
Courts of the Mofussil, when the English law is by Regulation VII of 
1832 expressly reprobated. Even in the King’s Court a case is now 
pending as to lands in the Mofussil, of which an Armenian lady, a 
native of Bengal, and the wife of a British subject, died possessed ; in 
which the question is, whether they are subject to the English rules of 
descent, or to any, and what other. In matters of contract and of 
criminal jurisdiction, Your Petitioners are in the Courts of the Mofus- 
sil dealt with on the principles of Mohammadan law, though in some 
particulars quite at variance with the habits and understanding of 
Christians. 

In fine, Your Petitioners although so warmly and gratefully attached 
to the British rule under which they have prospered now for a century 
and a half, and utterly unconscious of having done anything to forfeit 
the good opinion that prompted the flattering terms of invitation under 
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which Armenians came into the country, and cortinued for upwards of 
a century to enjoy all the consideration that a party of civil rights with 
natives of Great Britain was calculated to give, find their confidence of 
security suddenly disturbed; their property exposed to imminent 
hazard ; and their civil rights involved in the greatest perplexity ; and 
they have no hope of remedy, but from the wisdom and justice of 
Your Lordship in Council To these they present their earnest 
rayer— 
. That some measures in consistence with the compact or treaty hereine 
before mentioned, may be devised without loss of time, to secure Your 
Petitioners from the ruinous consequences of the introduction of the Eng- 
lish Alien Law into India without qualification ; to fix the law of 
Aliens for the future upon definite principles, and such as are suitable 
to the country and of society ; to declare the rivht in which the Ar- 
menians, whether born within the territory or mere settlers in tt, shall 
in future stand before the law, spectally in the important particulars of 
marriage, tnherttance and succession to property ; and to restore them 
the enjoyment of their rights and privileges held out to them by the 
treaty and compact above-mentioned and of which, for a long course of 
years, they were prevented to avail themselves ; or that, tf your Lord- 
ship in Counctl does not feel competent to grant the prayer of Your 
Petitioners without a reference to authorities in England, that you will 
be pleased to give that reference all the weight which the previous sanc- 
tion and recommendation of Your Lordship in Council will confer, 
And your Petitioners shall ever pray. 


The Governor-General gave the deputation a patient and 
courteous hearing, and observed that it was beyond the power 
of his Government to interfere in a matter such as the Alien 
Law of England. Still he hoped that in the course of a few 
months that question would be settled to the satisfaction of the 
Memorialists. As to the other grievances set forth in the 
Petition, he was bound to say, that a representation from so 
respectable a class as the Armenians of Calcutta was entitled 
to every attention, and he was-sure that his Council would give 
due consideration to the several plaints which it embraced. 
What the ultimate and practical result of the Petition was, it is 
not easy to discover. 

With this incident in the history of Armenians in India, the 
present paper must conclude, There are now in Calcutta and 
elsewhere many well-to-do families whose ancestors came from 
New Julpha. To tell the story of how, by personal merit and 
unwearying effort, they have attained their position of opulence 
and honor, would be to relate much of a deeply-interesting na- 
ture. But the delicacy of the task forbids its being essayed, 


and so 
‘‘ The torch shall be extinguish’d which hath lit 
My midnight lamp—and what is writ, is writ,— 
Would it were worthier |" 
HERBERT A. STARK, B. A. 
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ArT. VIIIL—HOOGHLY PAST AND PRESENT. 


X, 
(Continued from the Calcutta Review for October 1893.) 


HOOGHLY DURING THE TIME OF THE QUEEN'S RULE. 


HE storm of the Mutiny was followed by a calm. No 
retributive measures were adopted to avenge the shock- 

ing cruelties which had been perpetrated by the rebels. The 
divine spirit of forgiveness prevailed, and peace was proclaimed 
throughout India on the 8th July-1859. This peace, heralded as 
it was by trophies of war, had also trophies of its own to boast of. 
Several important reforms were effected in the matter of the 
general administration of the country. The hitherto unsettled 
relation of landlord and tenant was placed on a permanent 
basis. The procedure for the trial of Civil Suits was im- 
proved and arranged in logical order. People, with old 
claims, were roused from their lethargy,* and, as a conse- 
quence, the Courts were flooded with suits, so that even 
the humblest member of the legal profession was agree- 
ably surprised at the sudden increase in his income. An old 
friend of ours, who has deservedly led the local bar for a con- 
siderable period, tells us, that, although it was only the be- 
ginning of his forensic career, he made a mint of money during 
that millennium for Bengal lawyers, and laid the foundation of 
his future fortune. In the midst of this unprecedented acti- 
vity, the Collector had his burden of business considerably 
increased. Hitherto the offices of Magistrate and Collector had 
been held by two different persons ; but this being found neither 
necessary nor convenient, the two offices were combined. The 
order sanctioning the union was passed in 1859, but it was not 
carried into effect till the year following, when Mr. C. S. Belli, f 
the son of Mr. W. H, Belli, was appointed to the dual office. The 
Bellis are not likely to be forgotten in the district, the one 
heading its Collectors, the other its Magistrate-Collectors, This 
time, Mr. Belli was in charge of the District only for a year and 
odd months, but he did not leave it for good, as he again 
came to rule it in the same capacity a few years later. The 





* The Mahomedan statute-book does not contain any law for the limitation of 
actions. According to it, lapse of time, however long, does not bar any claim 
which is otherwise good. 

+ This gentleman rose to be a District Judge, in which capacity he distinguished 
himself in Rajshye, and earned well-deserved popularity. While he was in 
Hooghly, he was commonly known as ‘‘ Chota Belli.” 
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people loved him, especially for the sake of his father, and he, on 
his part, took good care not to abuse their love. Indeed, if the 
son was not equally popular with the sire, he was only second 
to him in that respect. 

While Mr. C. S. Belli was in charge of the District, a great 
change came over the criminal administration of the country. 
This was the passing of the famous Act XLV* which is better 
known as the Indian Penal Code. It had been drafted by 
the celebrated Thomas Babington Macaulay as far back as 
1837 f, but it did not receive the assent of the Governor- 
General till the 6th October 1860. Hitherto, the Mahomedan 
law, bristling as it did with barabarous punishments, had been 
in force. The new Code did not come upon the public as a 
very agreeable surprise, but even its bitterest opponent could 
not deny that it was leniency itself compared with the cruel 
law which it superseded, Severe as some of its provisions 
were, it was principally a preventive measure, as criminal codes 
generally are, the object of the Legislature being that, except 
in extreme cases, which crop up only rarely, the maximum 
punishments provided for by it should not be inflicted. It was 
intended to be viewed rather in the light of a Damocles’ sword 
than that of a Procrustes’ bed : it is something like a scarecrow 
set up more to prevent a breach of the law, than to punish it 
to its fullest extent. 

President Washington used to say,‘ that to be always ready 
for war is the best way of preventing it.’ The object which the 
wise code-makers had in view was something of the same 
sort. 





“ This Act, although it was passed in 1860, did not take effect until the 1st May 
1861. 

+ The Bill, on its first promulgation, met with bitter opposition from the Press, 
A writer in the Hurkaru thus begins a letter, bearing date the 19th January 1838. 
“The Code of Penal Law just promulgated, is so replete with absurdity, that one 
would suppose it to be rather a burlesque on legislation than a reality.” Then, 
pointing Out some supposed absurdities, he concludes his tirade with a final fling at 
“lucky Tom’s” departure from India. As the conclusion is quite of a piece with 
the commencement, we will quote it also for the delectation of our readers: 
“Truly,” says this Thersites, ‘*Mr. Macaulay does wisely to run away from his 
Code; a more childish piece of insanity was never put together. He had ‘done 
his job,’ and the Macaulay job is the most flagrant. A code of law! a legislator J 

Little Bo—peep 

Has lost her sheep, 

And cannot tell.where to find him, 
Let him alone, 

He’ll soon go home 

And leave his Code behind him.” 

But, condemned and laughed at as it was in the beginning, Macaulay’s code has 
proved to be an excellent piece of legislation. He, however, did not live to see it 
permanently placed on the Indian Statute-Book, as he was cut off, in the midst of 
his brilliant career, in 1859, a year which deprived English literature and Indian 
history of two other most worthy workers in Washington Irving and Mounistuart 
E|phinstone. 
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But although the code was passed in 1860,* it took 
some time for the general public to learn that such a terrible 
instrument had been introduced into the legal arsenal. The 
Mofussil people being for. the most part ignorant, and law 
being quite foreign to their ordinary pursuits, it is no wonder 
that it was long before its stringent provisions came to the 
notice of the villagers+ ; the criminal list of the district for 
the year was a heavy one and contained offences of divers 
descriptions. But there was one case which was unique in its 
character. It wasa charge of culpable-homicide brought by 
a native named Hoshein Buksh against one Mr. T. Morrel. 
The accused was committed by the Joint Magistrate, Mr. R, 
V. Cockerell,f and was tried by the ther Sessions Judge, 
Mr. C. P. Hobhouse. The charge was brought home to the 
prisoner by good legal evidence, but the Judge did not think 
it necessary to inflict a severer punishment than a fine of 
Rs, 500. 

Reforms in criminal law were followed up by reforms in 
other directions. An Act of Parliament was passed in 
1861, establishing High Courts of Judicature in India, In 
pursuance of this Act, Letters Patent were issued on the 14th 
May 1862, constituting the High Court of Judicature for the 
Bengal Division of the Presidency of Fort William in 
supersession of the old Supreme and Sudder Courts. The new 





© This memorable year also witnessed the well-known Indigo crisis, 
in which the founder and first editor of the Hindoo Patriot so much dis- 
tinguished himself by his able advocacy of the cause of the weak ryots as 
against the powerful Planters. 

Surely it would be sheer cruelty to apply the well-known legal maxim 
about the non-excusableness of the ignorance of law to the common 
people of this country. 

+ To add to the sufferings of the people of Lower Bengal, the much 
dreaded Burdwan Fever, as it was called, appeared with all its horrors 
this year. It visited Chakdaha, whence it extended along the east bank 
of the river, in a southerly direction down to Kanchrapara, Halishahar, 
Naihati, and other places. Then, suddenly appearing at Tribeni on this 
side of the river, it spread like wildfire along the west bank to Kalna in the 
Burdwan District. In 1861, it broke out with redoubled fury : Dwarba- 
shini was nearly depopulated, Santipur and Ulla suffered most severely, 
Halishahar as well as Kanchrapara lost most of its inhabitants. In 1862, 
the same harrowing scene was repeated. But in the following year, there 
was a slight abatement in its virulence. The Epidemic Fever Commission 
was appointed, and by the 31st March 1864 they were ready with their 
Report, in which they ascribed the fever to sub-soil humidity caused by 
obstructed drainage. The drainage theory originated with Dr, Dempster 
in 1845, but it was the late Raja Degumber Mitter who discovered that 
impeded drainage, generating dampness, was caused, not by silted-up 
khals and rivers, as had been hitherto supposed, but by the Railways and 
their feeders. 

t This gentleman was the younger brother of Mr. F. R. Cockerell, who 
was Magistrate of Hooghly in the Mutiny year. 
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Court consisted of a Chief Justice and fourteen Puisne Judges, 
the first Chief Justice being Sir Barnes Peacock.* Simultane- 
ously with the passing of the High Courts’ Act was passed the 
Indian Councils’ Act, which brought about a great change in 
the Legislative power. Previous to 1834, when the Legisla- 
tive Council of India first came into existence, each Presidency 
Government had power for itself to enact what were called 
Regulations ; but in that year this legislative power ceased, and 
until the coming into operation of the India Councils Act, 
which received the royal assent on the rst August 1861, the 
Legislative Council of India was the sole body. Since that 
Act came into force, the Governments of Bengal, Bombay, and 
Madras have each had power, subject to certain restrictions, to 
pass Acts. While these reforms were being introduced into the 
two highest departments in the land, the subject of criminal 
administration was not lost sight of. The Indian Penal Code had 
been passed in the previous year, but as such substantive law 
requires for its full operation the aid of adjective law, the Cri- 
minal Procedure Code (Act XXV)* was passed in the year 
under notice. Both these Codes are excellent in their way, 
and it is not at all to be wondered at that they still substan- 
tially retain their place on the Indian Statute Book. A Police 
Act was also passed, whereby the District Superintendent of 
Police was invested with authority over village watchmen, 
subject to the general control of the Magistrate. But, though 
these measures were initiated with a view to the repression of 
crime, still they did not appear to exercise a wholesome in- 
fluence over the Hooghly District. True, no dacoity or mur- 
der was brought to light ; but offences of a deeper dye, so far 
as the morals of the people are concerned, were committed. In 
proof of this, we-would- mention two important trials which 
were held in the Sessions Court, and ended in the convic- 
tion of the parties accused. The one was the case of Babu 
Joykissen Mookerjee of Uttarpara, and the other that of Ramji 
Ghose of Hooghly. The Babu, who had had a chequered career, 
was charged with having been privy to the forging of certain 
leases relating to the Mukla talook, the Debuttar property of 
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* Sir Barnes was Law Member of the Supreme Council before he bee 
came Chief Justice. In both capacities, he highly distinguished himself ; 
but it seems that his reputation as a Judge has eclipsed his reputation as a 
legislator. After his retirement from Indian Service, he became a member 
of the Judicial Committee. His son, Mr. F. B. Peacock, was Chief Secre- 
tary to the Government of Bengal. He has since retired on pension. Mr. 
: - B. Peacock’s son, Mr. F. Peacock, is a rising member of the Calcutta 

ar, 

T The draft was ready by January 1857, and the Bill was introduced by 
the Hon’ble Mr. Peacock, then at the head of the Law Commission, But 
it did not become law until 1861. hele . 
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the Dhurs of Chinsura. His brother, Babu Rajkissen Mookerjee, 
who, from a devoted friend, had become his deadly enemy, 
being interested in the same estate, took up the cudgels against 
him and fought with might and main. The _ preliminary 
enquiry was held by Mr. G. P. Grant,* Joint-Magistrate of 
Serampore, who, being of opinion that a przmd facie case had 
been made out, committed the accused to take his trial in the 
Sessions Court. The trial came on before Mr. F. E. S. Lillie, 
who, according to the practice then in vogue, was assisted by a 
Mahomedan officer of law. The prosecution was  conduct- 
ed by Messrs. R. V. Doyne and L. Clarke, while tlhe prisoner 
was defended by Messrs. A. T. T. Peterson and W. Newmarch., 
The trial lasted for some time. Very strenuous efforts were 
made by the counsel for the defence to get the Babu off, and it 
seems that their great forensic powers, more especially those of 
Mr, Peterson, had produced considerable effect on the mind of the 
Judge. The latter held that there was no sufficient evidence to 
bring home the charge to the accused, and that he would not at 
all be justified in convicting him. But the native Kazi was 
of a different opinion, and thought that the offence had been 
satisfactorily established against the prisoner. As_ the law 
then stood, in case of difference of opinion between the 
Judge and the Kazi, a reference was necessary. Accordingly, a 
reference was made to the Calcutta Court, which, unfortunately 
for the accused, upheld the views of the Kazi, and the result 
was that he was convicted and sentenced to rigorous imprison- 
ment for five years and a fine of ten thousand rupees, 
He lost no time in sending his counsel, Mr. Newmarch, to 
England, where an application was made to the Privy Coun- 
cil for- leave to appeal from the sentence of the Court in 
India. This application was heard on the 16th July, 1862, by 
four Judges, of whom two, Sir Lawrence Peel and Sir James 
William Colvile, had been long Chief Justices of the Supreme 
Court. There were two questions for the decision of their 
Lordships : frst, whether there was a prerogative right of appeal 
to the Privy Council in matters of Criminal Jurisdiction ; and 
secondly, whether the case in question was one in which the 
authority of the Crown could properly be interposed in the 
interests of justice. 

As regards the first question, the Judicial Committee held 
that the Crown had such a power. But the second question 
their Lordships answered in the negative. They, however, 





* This gentleman is the son of the then Lieutenant-Governor, Sir John 
Peter Grant. Mr. Grant distinguished himself in the honourable service 
to which he belonged. He became Judge of Hooghly, and, while serving 
in that capacity, officiated for sometime as a Judge of the High Court. 
He has since retired on pension, 
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gave it as their opinion, that justice had not been very well 
administered, and that if it had been a Civil case, they would 
certainly have recommended Her Majesty to admit the ap- 
peal. But the case before them, they continued to observe, was 
a criminal one, and was subject to very different considerations. 
Then, showing how, if the appeal were admitted, “ not only would 
the course of justice be maimed, but in very many instances it 
would be entirely prostrated,” they rejected the application, But, 
as their Lordships believed that justice had not been done, they 
suggested that an application might be made to the Sovereign 
in Parliament, who, they had no doubt, would examine into the 
peculiar circumstances of the case and do that which justice 
might require. * Accordingly, an application was made 
ad misericordtam, and was attended with its expected result. 
Considering all the circumstances of the case, and keeping 
in view the many good and charitable acts which the Babu 
had done for the public good, and which on this occasion 
pleaded for him with that silent eloquence that is sometimes 
more effective than the thunders of a Demosthenes or the 
persuasions of a Cicero, Her Majesty, in the exercise of her 
Royal mercy, pronounced the defendant’s release from prison. 
Mr. C. S. Belli, as we have already stated, was in the Dis- 
trict for a little more than a year. After he left it, his place was 
taken by Mr. A. V. Palmer. + Notwithstanding his eccen- 
tricity, Mr. Palmer was an able officer, and he signalised his 
rule by some important acts, of which the most import- 
ant was his bringing to justice Ramji Ghose aforesaid. This 
notorious rogue was in the habit of forging deeds and 


documents, and his skill in this black art was such that. 


in many instances his forgeries had escaped the vigilant. eyes 


of very able and careful- judicial officers. As zemindars | 


who profited by his malpractices, used to countenance him, he 
thought himself out of the reach of danger. But, at length, his 
fancied security proved his greatest enemy, and he was ruined 


for life. One Ram Chandra Mookerjee, having got scent of his 


evil doings, after he had made sure of his ground, informed 
Mr. Palmer of the matter. That wary Magistrate took it up in 
right good earnest, and, availing himself of a favourable opportu- 
nity, of which he was duly informed by Ram Chandra, came 
upon the forger unawares, and caught him red-handed, as 
it were, with all the appliances of his foul practice. A formal 
enquiry was held, in accordance with the provisions of law, 
and the accused, with some others, was, committed to the 
Sessions on the 31st October, 1861. Baboo Ramkrishna 





* 1 W. R. Priv. C. Rulings, pp. 13, 14. 
t This officer rose to be a District Judge, in which capacity he dis- 
tinguished himself in Shahabad-in South Behar. 
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Tarkalankar,* the then Peshkar of the Criminal Court, conducted 
the prosecution, while the principal accused, Ramji Ghose, 
whose cause was espoused by the zemindars who had bene- 
fited by his misdeeds, was defended by some able pleaders, 
The case created an immense sensation, and the Court- 
house was full to over-flowing while the trial lasted. Every 
endeavour was made by his pleaders to get Ramji off, 
but the charge was so clearly proved that the Judge felt no 
hesitation in convicting him, and an order was passed on the 31st 
January, 1862+, whereby he was sentenced to transportation 
for a period of seven years. 

Mr. Palmer left the District in 1864, t and was succeeded 
by Mr. R. V. Cockerell §, who held charge of it for a con- 
siderable period, not bidding it final farewell until 1870, 
A few months after he joined office, a terrible cyclone swept 
over the land, spreading ruin and desolation in its way. The 
wrath of AZolus was followed by the wrath of Indra. The 
clouds forgot to rain, and mother Earth was scorched up. 
Famine made its appearance early in the next year, and 
there was wail and woe all round. The “meagre Fiend” 
stalked over the length and breadth of Bengal, but her 
malignant influence was most severely felt in the districts 
of Burdwan and Midnapore. When it was fouud that 
people were dying of sheer starvation, relief centres were 
opened on the part of Government, and a few rich folk also 
came forward to invest some portion of their surplus money 
in works which make the ascent to heaven much easier, We 
know for certain that in this town not a few middle-class 
people, whose peculiar social position did not permit them to 
partake of charity, somehow managed to keep body and 
soul together on only one poor meal a day. In the matter 
of providing relief for the many, the Magistrate did his 





* This gentleman distinguished himself as Sherishtadar of the Hooghly 
Collectorate. He retired on pension in the time of Mr. Cooke. The title 
of Roy Bahadur has since been conferred upon him in recognition of his 
meritorious services, and, as a further mark of special favour, the office 
of Sub-Registrar has been given him, in which capacity he is now serving 
in Serampore. 

t+ In this year, Lord Elgin succeeded Lord Canning in the Viceroyalty, 
but died at a Himalayan station in the year following. 

t In the commencement of this year Sir John (afterwards Lord) 
Lawrence took charge of the Viceroyalty ; and towards its close, the Great 
Rent Case was heard by the full complement of the High Court Judges 
under the presidency of Sir Barnes Peacock in which Dwarka Nath 
Mitter so ably succeeded in defending the cause of the ryots, and thus 
paved his way to a seat in the same high tribunal. The Whipping Act 


(Act VI) was also passed in 1864. : | 
§ This gentieman rose to bea District Judge. He officiated for some 


time as Additional Judge of Chittagong in 1867. 
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utmost, and he is deservedly held in love and esteem for his 
good work at this trying time. 

But while this life-and-death struggle was going on, Mr. 
Cockerell did not forget to look after the improvement of 
the town, into which the Municipal Act (III of 1864) had 
now been introduced. As its first Chairman under the new 
Act, he tried to supply its wants. The first thing he put his 
hand to, was the making of a road, running from the Hooghly 
Railway Station to the side of the river at Baboogunge. This 
road was commenced in 1865, as appears from’ his report 
to the Divisional Commissioner, dated the 2nd June, 1806, 
But, though it was proceeded with without intermission, it 
was not finished before 1868. The road cost, inround num- 


bers, eighteen thousand rupees. In ‘connection with _ this. 


improvement, it may be mentioned’ that some portions of 
private lands which fell in the road were given free of 
charge by the benevolent gentlemen of Hooghly and Chinsura 
who were the owners thereof. As this road, which forms, 
as it were, the girdle of the town, owes its existence to Mr. 
Cockerell, it justly bears his name. 

While Mr. Cockerell was thus ingratiating himself into the 
favour of the people by his good acts, Mr. Arthur Pigou was 
discharging the duties of head of the Civil Department. He 
joined his office early in 1864, and soon made his mark as a 
good judge. 


During his incumbency, Mr. Pigou had to try several dacoity 


cases, of which we shall notice only one, to wit, the Kurtapook 
dacoity. This dacoity was committed on the night of the 
gth November, 1866. Early the next morning, six of the 
dacoits were caught at the neighbouring village of Chandi- 
pur. Jogeswar Bagdi:and several others were committed to 
the Sessions, and were tried by Mr. Pigou. The Judge, 


concurring with the Jury, convicted all the prisoners. On 


appeal to the High Court, the sentences were upheld except 


as to Sadoy Mitia, whose sentence was amended, The final. 
order ,Passed by the Court of Appeal is dated the 28th May, 


1867.* Perhaps, this was the last criminal trial held 
Mr. Pigou, and hence its painful significance, 

Mr. Pigou died, somewhat suddenly, on the 17th April, 1867, 
and was buried in the crowded cemetery at Dharampur in 
Chinsura, which contains the bones of many a European, 
including some Dutch Governors of the place, 

He was succeeded by Mr. G. Bright, who came_ by 
transfer from East Burdwan. The new Judge, like his lament- 


ed predecessor, was an able officer, and he soon gained a good 


hame in the district by his just and equitable decisions. 
*7W.R. Cr. Rulings, p. 109. 
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Several important trials were held by him in his capacity of 
Sessions Judge, one and all of which created considerable 
sensation at the time. 

Towards the close of the year 1868, a Mahomedan of 
Pahérpur preferred a complaint against Bahirdas Sircar and 
Dharmadas_ Sircar, two powerful zemindars of Pedashara, 
charging them with having, by their labourers and /athzals, 
forcibly cut and carried off his paddy and beaten him and his 
people, they themselves being present on the spot and giving 
orders. Mr. W. H. Ryland, the Sub-Divisional officer of 
Serampore, within whose jurisdiction the offence was said to 
have been committed, held the preliminary enquiry, and, being 
convinced that the case was a true one, committed the accused 
to the Sessions. Mr. Bright held the trial. The Government 
pleader, Baboo Eshan Chandra Mitter, conducted the proses 
cution, while Mr. Peterson, the then leader of the Calcutta bar, 
defended the prisoners. Mr. Peterson had the reputation of 
being a first-class cross-examining counsel, and so he certainly 
was. Indeed, he was a terror to the witnesses. The witnesses 
for the prosecution could not stand the brisk fire of his 
cross-examination, and the result was that the evidence 
lamentably broke down. The jury, headed by Baboo Gopi 
Krishna Geossain of Serampore, returned a verdict of “not 
suilty,” and the Judge, concurring with them, acquitted the pri- 
soners. This order, which, however, was not received by the 
public with unmixed satisfaction, was passed in February, 1869, 

The case against Baboo Purna Chandra Banerjee * was even 
more important than the Pedsharé affair. The Baboo was a 
well-known Zemindar of All4, a village within the limits of 
the Dhaniakhali Thana, The offence with which he was 
charged was of a very serious character, the complaint being 
that he had killed a poor man of the weaver class with a 
double-barreled pistol. The defence set up was, that the fatal 
shot which was intended to kill a rabid dog, missing its aim, 
hit the deceased by the purest of accidents. The Government 
pleader, Baboo Eshan Chandra Mitter, as usual, conducted 
the prosecution, while Mr. J. W. B. Money, Barrister-at-law, 
defended the prisoner. After the evidence had been gone into, 
it was found that the charge of murder or culpable homicide 
was not sustainable. However, the prisoner could not be 
allowed to go scott-free, seeing that he confessed to having 
caused the death of a human being, though by pure accident. 
Accordingly, he was found guilty under Section 338 of the 
Indian Penal Code, and was punished with the maximum fine 
of one thousand rupees provided by law. 





© This gentleman had long been a member of the Subordinate Fxecutive 
Service, but, for some gross misconduct, afterwards lost his appointment. 
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Two things are necessary for the good administration ofa,’ 


District: first, that its two chief officers should be able-and 
honest men ; and, secondly, that they should not be antagonistic 
to each other, At the time of which we are speaking, Hooghly 
was very fortunate in this respect. Both Mr. Cockerell and Mr. 
Bright were able and honest officers, and they were also on the 
best of terms. But, in the discharge of their respective duties, 
their intimacy, warm as it was, was never allowed to influence 
their conduct. Cases happened, though their number was not 
large, in which the Judge, having found fault with the orders of 
the Magistrate, did not fail to invoke the aid of the High Court 
for their reversal or modification as the cases in his opinion 
required. In this connection we may mention two typical cases, 
viz., Shanta Teorni versus Mrs, Belilios, and Mr, Larrymore 
versus Baboo Purnendra Deva Roy. 

In the first case, the woman Shanta brought a chargeof 
theft against Mrs. Belilios. The District Magistrate made over 
the matter for disposal to the Deputy Magistrate, Mr. Godfrey, 
who, deeming a Police enquiry necessary, requested the Magis- 
trate to order it. The Magistrate, in compliance with the 
request, directed the Superintendent of Police to make the 
necessary enquiry. The latter reported that the charge was 
utterly false, and he also recommended that the complainant 
should be summoned for preferring a false charge. The Magis- 
trate, in his order upon the Police Superintendent's report, pass- 
ed no decision on the original complaint; he merely) stated 
that he could not encourage the bringing of charges. of “ false 
complaint,” but that the injured person might appear and swear 
on information, if she chose, under section 200. A day or 
two after this, the complainant again made a petition, praying 
that her witnesses might be summoned, who were to prove the 
charge of theft. She also objected to the Police proceedings 
as being irregular, and asked that the Police report, together 
with the other papers in the case, might be sent back to the 
Deputy Magistrate by whom the case was first entertained. 
But the Magistrate rejected her prayer, saying that her case 
had been dismissed as false. The Sessions Judge, on being 
moved in the matter, made a reference to the High Court, 
inainly on the ground that, as the case had been made over to 
the Deputy Magistrate, fhe Magistrate had no jurisdiction to 
do anything more in it so long as the transfer to the Deputy. 
was in existence. The reference came on for hearing on the 
16th September 1869* before Mr. Justice Glover and: Mr. 





* Dr. Thompson, in his Report of the Hooghly District for 1869, states 


that there was a hurricane on gth June, which was followed in the next 
day by an earthquake, causing oscillation of buildings. Beyond causing 


cracks in some old ricketty houses, no substantial damage was done by . 


the earthquake, but the fury of this visitation proved fatal to some trees 
which were blown down. 
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Justice Dwarka Nath Mitter, who, agreeing with the Sessions 
Judge, quashed the proceedings of the Magistrate as bad in 
law, and ordered that the case, as brought by Shanta against 
Belilios, should be returned to the Court to which it was 
originally made over for final disposal.* 

The facts of the other case were as follows: One evening, 
about the middle of the year 1870, Mr. A. W. Larrymore, the 
Superintendent of Police, was riding along a narrow road, 
when Baboo Purnendra Deva Roy, the head of the renowned 
Mahasaya family of Bansberia, was coming in a carriage from 
the other side. Mr. Larrymore called the coachman to stop, 
but, for some reason or other the latter did not do so, and the 
result was a collision, in which Mr Larrymore was injured. 
The Joint Magistrate, at the instance of the Magistrate, 
tried the case. He held that as the Baboo did not 
interfere, he was liable under Section 279 of the Indian 
Penal Code, ana he accordingly inflicted a fine upon 
him. The Baboo then applied to the District Judge, 
Mr. Bright, and he, thinking that as Mr. Larrymore did not 
address himself to the Baboo inside the coach, and as there 
was no ground for assuming that, although hearing Mr. Larry- 
more’s calis to the coachman, he, the Baboo, who, by the bye, 
was sleepy at the time, tacitly assented to the coachman dis- 
regarding them, referred the matter to the High Court under 
Section 434 of the Criminal Procedure Code, with his opinion 
that the conviction and sentence were not good in law. On 
the 13th August, Mr Justice Kemp and Mr. Justice Bay- 
ley heard the reference, and, after considering the argu- 
ments addressed to them by the pleaders on both sides, held 
that the coachman, and not the Baboo, was liable, under Sec- 
tion 279, and accordingly quashed the conviction and ordered 
the fine to be refunded to the Baboo.t 

Fast friends as Messrs. Cockerell and Bright were, the stern 
exigencies of Government service brought about a separation 
between them in 1870. Mr. Cockerell was transferred from the 
Hooghly District, and his place was occupied by Mr. F. H. Pellew. 
After the latter had joined office, the Village Chaukidari Act 
(VIII, of 1870)t was passed by the Lieutenant Governor in 
Council, thereby giving large powers to the District Magistrate. 
True, the chcwkidais were placed under the direct control 
of the village punchayet, but the thread of their destiny was 
in the hands of the Magistrate. Mr. Pellew exercised his 
powers of superintendence with great care and discretion, and 





°12 W. R. Cr. Rulings, p. 53. 

t 14 W.R. Cr. Rulings, p. 32. 

I This Act is still in force, being only a little modified by Acts I of 1871, 
and 1886 of the Bengal Council. 
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the result was a considerable improvemement in the character 
and efficiency of the village watchmen. Dacoity, which had 
again reared its head, was considerably repressed. The num- 
ber of dacoities previous to 1870 averaged forty a year, 
but in 1871 * it was reduced to ten. Thus the District became 
comparatively quiet and peaceable. But, though it was for- 
tunate in the matter of the repression of crime, it was very 
unfortunate in another respect. Fever, which had begun to rage 
in 1860, went on increasing, and reached its height in October 
1871. 

While Mr. Bright was Judge, a very important suit was de- 
cided in the Civil Courts. The Deputy Magistrate of Jehana- 
bad, Baboo Issur Chunder Mitter, having cut away a édund 
which had been erected on the Mundeswari river for doro 
cultivation by Baboo Taruck Nath Mookerjee of Jonai, the 
latter brought a suit for damages as well as for declaration 
of prescriptive right to erect the dund, making the said Deputy 
Magistrate and his two subordinates, vz, the Ferry Fund 
Overseer, and the Police Inspector, defendants. The Go- 
vernment had not been made a party, but it elected to 
interfere in the matter, and was, agreeably to its prayer, 
placed on the record. The suit was brought in the Court 
of the Sub-Judge. Mr. Money, of the Calcutta bar, led the 
plaintiff's party, while the Government pleader, the well- 
known Baboo Eshan Chundra Mitter, led the defendant’s party. 
The fight was a tough and obstinate one, and continued for 
days together. The Subordinate Judge, in an elaborate judg- 
ment, gave his decision on the several issues which were 
raised in the case, and finally passed the following order: “ The 
plaintiff's prescriptive right to erect the disputed bund is de- 
clared, and the claim for damages is dismissed, and in the 
circumstances of the case, each party will bear his own 
costs.” As such an order failed to satisfy any of the parties, 
there were no less than four separate appeals to the Judge. 
The plaintiff appealed as a matter of course, his claim for 
damages having been dismissed. The Government appealed, 
being dissatisfied with the declaration of right which the plain- 
tiff had obtained. The other two appeals, which were preferred 
by the Deputy Magistrate, and the Ferry Fund Overseer res- 
pectively, were not of much importance. All these appeals 
were heard by Mr, Bright, and he, too, like the Sub-Judge, passed 
an elaborate judgment. Heupheld the order of the Lower Court 
as far as the dismissal of the claim for damages went, and 





* The Hooghly and Burdwan Drainage Act (V of 1871) was passed 
this year. The great Mathamatician, Sir John Herschel, died in the same 
year. His title descended to his son, William Herschel, who, some time 
after, became Magistrate of Hooghly. . 
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modified its decree as to the rest. The case then went up in 
special appeal to the High Court, and a Division Bench, com- 
posed of Mr. Justice L. S. Jackson and Mr. Justice Macpher- 
son, decided it on the 5th January, 1870.* Their Lordships 
held that the plaintiff was entitled to recover damages from 
the defendant, Issur Chunder Mitter, in respect of an act done 
by him in his official capacity as Deputy Magistrate of Jeha- 
nabad, and that he was alsoentitled to a declaration of his right 
to erect and maintain a certain dund as regards Issur Chunder 
Mitter and the Government. Here, however, this litigation, 
which had dragged its slow length along for such a long period, 
did not end. The Government applied fora review of judg- 
ment, mainly on the ground that the Honourable Court’s 
judgment was defective, inasmuch as it did not decide whether 
the Deputy Magistrate, in removing the dumd, acted judicially 
and with jurisdiction, This ground was held to be good and 
valid; but as the petition of review had been made by the 
Government, and not by the Deputy Magistrate, it could not 
be admitted as it is stood. The High Court, however, deem- 
ing it proper to deal with the matter leniently, allowed the 
petition to be amended by adding the Deputy Magistrate's 
name as a petitioner. Having done so, the Court dismissed 
the plaintiff's suit as against the Deputy Magistrate altogether, 
and declared the plaintiff's right to erect and maintain the dund 
as against the Government. Thus this protracted and expensive 
law-suit, in which the Government, having once made a blunder 
at the outset, went on blundering to the very last, ended in 
its total discomfiture by being made to pay full costs to the 
plaintiff. 

In the year 1871 t a very important case was decided by 
the second Sub-Judge in connection with the local .Imambara, 
Moonshee Abdool Waheb, who had served as Khajanchz ‘trea- 
surer) of the Imambara from the 22nd November, 1860, was, on 
6th March 1869, found to have embezzled seventeen thousand 
odd rupees. A criminal prosecution was in the first instance 
instituted against him, and he was committed totake his trial 
before the Sessions Court. Mr. Wauchope, the Additional 
Sessions Judge, who held the trial, however, acquitted the 
prisoner, Afterwards, Syed Keramat Ali, the Matwali of the 
Imambara, brought a civil suit for the amount so misappro- 
priated, making Abdool Waheb and his sureties defendants. 
The case came on for hearing before Baboo Jagabandhu Ban- 





© 13 W. R. p. 13. 

+ 16 W. R. p. 63. 

t In this year, Sir William Grey retired, and was succeeded at Belvedere 
by. Sir George Campbell, who, like Sir John Peter Grant, had been a 
Puisne Judge of the highest tribunal in the land. 
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nerjee, the Sub-Judge. The hearing lasted for several. days,'and 
did not come to an end until the 27th January, 1871. The 
learned Sub-Judge, after disposing of the preliminary objections 
in favour of the plaintiff, held, on the merits, that Abdool 
Waheb had really misappropriated the amount claimed, and 
accordingly passed a decree for the entire claim with costs against 
him, and,as regards the sureties, he held that they could 
not be rendered liable for more than was covered by. the 
stamp paper on which the surety-bond was engrossed, 
and accordingly passed against them a decree for Rs, 1,000 
only with proportionate costs. Three appeals were preferred 
to the High Court, of which the one made by the plaintiff 
had reference to that portion of the decree of the Sub-Judge 
which held the sureties liable only to the extent of Rs, 1,000. 
All these appeals came on for hearing before Justices 
F. B. Kemp and E, Jackson ; and their Lordships, agreeing 
in the main in the conclusion arrived at by the Lower Court, 
dismissed them on the oth January 1872. In dismissing 
the appeal of the sureties, the learned Judges remarked that, 
although there was gross neglect on the part of the Mat- 
wali in looking after the affairs of the trust committed 
to his charge, yet, as there was no evidence of fraud or virtual 
connivance at the delinquency of the treasurer, the sureties 
could not be allowed to go scot-free.* The decree as against 
Abdool Waheb was only partially satisfied, as the dishonest 
judgment-debtor had fraudulently disposed of the main 
corpus of his property before it cculd be attached. and sold 
in execution. Thus there was a considerable loss to the trust 
estate. As for the Matwali, he was, it is true, not called upon 
to make good the balance, but such was his high sense of 
honour that the censure of the High Court greatly affected 
him, and before long brought on a disease which only left him 
with his life. 

Mr. Bright was Judge of Hooghly when the embezzle- 
ment of the trust funds was first brought to light, but he had 
left it before the civil suit which arose out of it, was finally 
decided by the High Court. In fact, he bade adieu to the 
District towards the close of 1871, when he was succeeded 
by Mr. H. T, Prinsep. 

The year 1872¢ isa memorable year. In it, a.census was 
taken of the Hooghly District, at which it was found that 
the town contained a population of 67,538 souls, against 70.025 





* 17 W, R, page 131, 

t In January of this year, Lord Mayo ina luckless hour started on a visit 
to the convict Settlement at Port Blair in the Andamans, but he landed in it only 
to fall a victim to the dagger of a ruthless ruffian. Lord Mayo was succeeded in 
the Viceroyalty by Lord Northbrook. 
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modified its decree as to the rest. The case then went up in 
special appeal to the High Court, and a Division Bench, com- 
posed of Mr. Justice L. S. Jackson and Mr. Justice Macpher- 
son, decided it on the 5th January, 1870.* Their Lordships 
held that the plaintiff was entitled to recover damages from 
the defendant, Issur Chunder Mitter, in respect of an act done 
by him in his official capacity as Deputy Magistrate of Jeha- 
nabad, and that he was also entitled to a declaration of his right 
to erect and maintain a certain dund as regards Issur Chunder 
Mitter and the Government. Here, however, this litigation, 
which had dragged its slow length along for such a long period, 
did not end. The Government applied fora review of judg- 
ment, mainly on the ground that the Honourable Court’s 
judgment was defective, inasmuch as it did not decide whether 
the Deputy Magistrate, in removing the dumd, acted judicially 
and with jurisdiction, This ground was held to be good and 
valid ; but as the petition of review had been made by the 
Government, and not by the Deputy Magistrate, it could not 
be admitted as it is stood. The High Court, however, deem- 
ing it proper to deal with the matter leniently, allowed the 
petition to be amended by adding the Deputy Magistrate’s 
Name as a petitioner. Having done so, the Court dismissed 
the plaintiff's suit as against the Deputy Magistrate altogether, 
and declared the plaintiff's right to erect and maintain the dund 
as against the Government. Thus this protracted and expensive 
law-suit, in which the Government, having once made a blunder 
at the outset, went on blundering to the very last, ended in 
its total discomfiture by being made to pay full costs to the 
plaintiff. 

In the year 1871 t a very important case was decided by 
the second Sub-Judge in connection with the local .Imambara. 
Moonshee Abdool Waheb, who had served as Khajanchz ‘trea- 
surer) of the Imambara from the 22nd November, 1860, was, on 
6th March 1869, found to have embezzled seventeen thousand 
odd rupees. Accriminal prosecution was in the first instance 
instituted against him, and he was committed totake his trial 
before the Sessions Court. Mr. Wauchope, the Additional 
Sessions Judge, who held the trial, however, acquitted the 
prisoner, Afterwards, Syed Keramat Ali, the Matwali of the 
Imambara, brought a civil suit for the amount so misappro- 
priated, making Abdool Waheb and his sureties defendants. 
The case came on for hearing before Baboo Jagabandhu Ban- 





° 13 W.R. p. 13. 

+ 16 W. R. p. 63. 

t In this year, Sir William Grey retired, and was succeeded at Belvedere 
by. Sir George Campbell, who, like Sir John Peter Grant, had been a 
Puisne Judge of the highest tribunal in the land. 
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nerjee, the Sub-Judge. The hearing lasted for several. days, and 
did not come to an end until the: 27th January, 1871. The 
learned Sub-Judge, after disposing of the preliminary objections 
in favour of the plaintiff, held, on the merits, that Abdool 
Waheb had really misappropriated the amount claimed, and 
accordingly passed a decree for the entire claim with costs against 
him, and, as regards the sureties, he held that they could 
not be rendered liable for more than was covered by. the 
stamp paper on which the surety-bond was engrossed, 
and accordingly passed against them a decree for Rs, 1,000 
only with proportionate costs. Three appeals were preferred 
to the High Court, of which the one made by the plaintiff 
had reference to that portion of the decree of the Sub-Judge 
which held the sureties liable only to the extent of Rs, 1,000. 
All these appeals came on for hearing before Justices 
F. B. Kemp and E, Jackson ; and their Lordships, agreeing 
in the main in the conclusion arrived at by the Lower Court, 
dismissed them on the oth January 1872. In dismissing 
the appeal of the sureties, the learned Judges remarked that, 
although there was gross neglect on the part of the Mat- 
wali in looking after the affairs of the trust committed 
to his charge, yet, as there was no evidence of fraud or virtual 
connivance at the delinquency of the treasurer, the sureties 
could not be allowed to go scot-free.* The decree as against 
Abdool Waheb was only partially satisfied, as the dishonest 
judgment-debtor had fraudulently disposed of the main 
corpus of his property before it cculd be attached. and sold 
in execution. Thus there was a considerable loss to the trust 
estate. As for the Matwali, he was, it is true, not called upon 
to make good the balance, but such was his high sense of 
honour that the censure of the High Court greatly affected 
him, and before long brought on a disease which only left him 
with his life. 

Mr. Bright was Judge of Hooghly when the embezzle- 
ment of the trust funds was first brought to light, but he had 
left it before the civil suit which arose out of it, was finally 
decided by the High Court. In fact, he bade adieu to the 
District towards the “close of 1871, when he was succeeded 
by Mr. H. T. Prinsep. 

The year 1872+ isa memorable year. In it, a.census was 
taken of the Hooghly District, at which it was found that 
the town contained a population of 67,538 souls, against 70.025 


——— 





* 17 W, R, page 131, 

t In January of this year, Lord Mayo ina luckless hour started on a visit 
to the convict Settlement at Port Blair in the Andamans, but he landed in it only 
to fall a victim to the dagger of a ruthless ruffian. Lord Mayo was succeeded in 
the Viceroyalty by Lord Northbrook, 
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in 1837. This decrease in population might very well be 
attributed to the fearful mortality from the epidemic fever 
which had raged in the District for such a long period. 

During Mr. Prinsep’s time a very important case was in- 
stituted in the Criminal Court, though he was away from 
the District when the trial was held in the Sessions Court, 
We refer to the ugly affair in which the Mohunt of Tar. 
keswar stood charged with a most infamous offence. The 
Tarkeswar adultery case marks an important epoch in 
the annals of Hooghly* It would have been very strange 
indeed, if it had not created the sensation which it did, 
and the reason for it was not far to seek. The accused, 
Madhab Chunder Giri, was the premier priest of a very rich 
Hindoo shrine, perhaps the richest in all Bengal. It was not, 
however, for his immense wealth, but for his supposed superior 
sanctity that he commanded so much respect. Among his 
brother Mohunts, he passed for a Maharaja, and was looked 
upon as their spiritual liege lord. As for the reverence which 
he received from the Hindoo community at large, it was almost 
without a parallel. Even high caste Hindoo ladies did not 
hesitate to appear before him for the purpose of making holy 
salutation. When it was reported that such a highly venerated 
saint, who was enjoined by the rigid rules of his holy order 
to observe strictly the vow of celibacy,* when people said and 
believed that such a vicegerent of God, whose very touch 
had a talismanic effect in the spiritual concerns of man- 
kind, and whose very word could raise a mortal to 
eterna! bliss in Heaven, or doom him to perennial punish- 
ment in Hell,—when it got abroad that such a human divi- 
nity had gone wrong with a beautiful girl of sweet sixteen, 
it was only natural that there should be a terrible uproar and 
agitation in Hindu society. One and all were anxious to 
know what the facts were, and the facts soon became public, 
Indeed, the facts lay in a nut-shell. The young woman 
who created this unprecedented strife and commotion in 
the minds of the Hindus, was a daughter of one Nilkamal 
Chakravarti of Kumrool, a village in the vicinity of the Tar- 
keswar temple. When a mere infant, Elokeshi, for that was 
her name; was married to a high caste Brahmin, named Nobin 
Chandra Bandopadhyd. Nobin was an employé in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office at Calcutta, and, as usual with such men, 
generally resided in his place of business, occasionally paying 
visits to his wife at his father-in-law’s. In 1873, having ob- 
tained leave on the Queen’s birthday and for some days subse- 


—_ 





* A Mohunt has no zenana, and ought not to have any intercourse with women 
whatsoever. Thus he resembles the Roman Catholic priest, and like him, unfote 
tunately, often goes wrong. 
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quent thereto, he came to Kumrool on a visit to his wife. 
As people are generally fond of publishing their neighbours’ 
shame, he before long heard slanderous reports of his wife’s 
misconduct. Suspicion soon passed into certainty. On the 
fatal night of the 27th May, the much-afflicted, but not 
the less enraged, husband, stung by the hornets that were 
tearing him within, suddenly asked his wife point-blank wkat 
the real state of the case was, and, on her repudiating the 
imputation, though not with the bold consciousness of offend- 
ed innocence, made her pay the penalty of her guilt with 
her life. This brutal murder was soon bruited about in 
the village, and the result was that the culprit was caught 
red-handed by the Police, or rather be it said to his honour, 
he, of his own accord, surrendered himself to them, He 
was brought up before the Joint-Magistrate of Serampore, 
who ordered him to Aajut. While there he preferred a 
charge of adultery against the Mohunt, under section 497 
of the Indian Penal Code, and accordingly in August a 
preliminary enquiry was held by Mr. William Fitzpatrick 
Meres,* the Joint-Magistrate of Hooghly. The Mohunt, who 
had disappeared after the murder of Elokeshi, did not 
appear in Court until the ist August.t The enquiring officer, 
Mr. Meres, thinking that a prima facte case had been made out 
against him, committed him to the Sessions, This commit- 
ment, however, was quashed by the Sessions Judge of Hooghly, 
Mr. Prinsep, purely on the technical ground of non-jurisdiction, 
he being of opinion that the preliminary enquiry should have 
been held by the Joint-Magistrate of Serampore, within whose 
jurisdiction the offence was said to have been committed, 
But Nobin was a very determined opponent. He renew- 
ed his complaint, upon which a second enquiry was held 
by the same Magistrate, especially empowered in this be- 
half, and the result, as had been expected, was a se- 
cond commitment. This time, the trial came on before Mr, 
Charles Dickinson Field, who was then officiating for Mr. 
Prinsep in the District Judgeship. The Judge was assisted in 
the trial by two native Assessors, Baboos Shib Chandra Mullick 
and Shumbhoo Chandra Gargory, both residents of Chinsura. 
The trial commenced with considerable “ pomp and circum- 
stance,” quite befitting the rank and respectability of the ac- 
cused person. The crowd that used to assemble during 
the period that it lasted was immense. There was a sea 
of human heads in and about the suffocated Court-house 





* This officer, who earned great popularity in Hooghly, rose to be a Dis- 
trict Judge. He was the son-in-law of Mr. R, Thwaytes, the then Princi- 
pal of the Hooghly College. 

t A warrant for his arrest had been issued as far back as the 16th June, 
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and the place looked, indeed, like a great me/a. Baboo Eshan 
Chandra Mitter, the able Government pleader, conducted the 
prosecution, while Mr, W. Jackson and Mr. (now Sir) G. H. Evans, 
who are still practising at the Calcutta bar, defended the prisoner, 
The main points for determination were, 7rs¢, whether the ac- 
cused Mohunt had intercourse with Elokeshi or not ; and _ Se- 
conaly, whether at the time he had such intercourse, he knew 
or had reason to believe her .to be the wife of another man. 
There was no question as to Elokeshi having been the wedded 
wife of Nobin, or of consent or connivance on the part of 
the husband. Gopinath Sing Roy was the most material 
witness inthe cause. He was inthe employ of the Mohunt 
as durwan, when the adultery was said to have been committed, 
His.evidence disclosed certain circumstances which raised a 
strong presumption of the Mohunt having really played the 
gay Lothario. The prisonet’s counsel fought tooth and nail to 
demolish the testimony of Gopinath, but truth triumphed in the 
end, and the Judge fully believed him. There were some 
other material witnesses, but before the second enquiry began 
they had somehow or other disappeared from the scene. Only 
Gopinath clung fast to the post of honour. Some attempts 
would seem to have been made to buy him over, but he stood 
firm and unmoved, and his evidence turned the balance in 
favour of the prosecution. The Judge, after a very patient 
and careful consideration of the evidence and the sur- 
rounding circumstances, found the prisoner guilty on-~ both 
the counts. Baboo Shib Chandra Mullick concurred with 
him, but the other Assessor, Baboo Shumbhu Chandra 
Gargory, gave a different opinion, on the ground that there 
was no direct evidence as to sexual intercourse, quite forgetting 
that in such a case, such evidence could hardly be expected to 
be forthcoming. Indeed, if the direct fact of adultery were 
necessary to be established before a conviction could be had, 
“there is not ” as remarked by Lord Stowell in Loveden, ver- 
sus Loveden, “ one case ina hundred in which that proof would 
be attainable.”"* The Judge, disregarding the opinion of the 
dissenting Assessor, convicted the accused under section 497 
of the Indian Penal Code and sentenced him to undergo three 
years’ rigorous imprisonment and to pay a fine of Rs. 2,000. T 
This order, which gave general satisfaction to the country, 
it was passed on the 20th November, 1873. ; 


—_-_ 





* 2 Haggard’s Consistory Reports. 


ft The maximum punishment as provided in the Code, is five years’ ime 
prisonment, with or without fine, 

{ In June, there was an agrarian rising in Pubna, the ryots of that dis- 
trict having broken out into a serious revolt. Moving in hundreds and 
thousands from place to place, headed by three ringleaders, they not only 
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There was, of course, an appeal to the High Court, ‘but the 
Mohunt was not enlarged on bail. He was made to put off 
his holy canonicals, and put on the ignoble dress of a convict. 
The Jail is a great leveller ; it makes no distinction between a 
pariah and a priest. As was the case with convicts of his 
class, he had to play the meanest part of the bovine com- 
panion of his deity, being yoked to the oil-mill and made to 
tread the rounds. 

The appeal of the Mohunt was heard by a Division Bench, 
consisting of Mr. Justice Markby and Mr. Justice Birch, on the 
15th December, 1873. His counsel, Messrs. Jackson and Evans, 
fought hard to get him off, but their Lordships held that 
the conviction was good and valid. As regards the sentence, 
they observed that, speaking generally, though it might be 
considered to be severe, still, taking the peculiar position of 
the accused into consideration, it ought not to be mitigated. 
The observations of Mr. Justice Birch on this point being 
very proper and pertinent, we insert them here. His 
Lordship said: “To my mind the offence of which I find 
the accused guilty is considerably aggravated by his posi- 
tion as head of a venerated shrine, by virtue of which he 
is regarded by his co-religionists as an impersonation of the 
Deity whose shrine is in his charge. A man in his posi- 
tion has immense pewer and influence in this country. If 
he is faithless to his trust, and if under the cloak of religion, 
and regardless of the decided prohibition of such conduct in 
the writings which he holds sacred, he employs his opportu- 
nities to debauch married women, he merits condign punish- 
ment.’ * Surely, if persons, who from their peculiar position 
are supposed to possess special sanctity, so far forget them- 
selves as to commit foul offenees, the Court ought to inflict 
exceptionally severe punishment upon them. 

The Mohunt’s senior disciple, Sham Chand Giri, took his 
place on the guddee at Tarkeswar, while he himself passed his 
hard and laborious days in the local jail. The term of impri- 
sonment, however, at last expired, and he was released in the 
latter part of November, 1876. His locum tenens, Sham Chand 
Giri, having refused to vacate the guddee in his favour, he 
forcibly re-entered the temple premises and resumed possession 
of them and of the landed property. Sham Giri brought a 





looted goods and chattels, but sometimes cruelly took men’s lives and igno- 
miniously committed outrages on femaies. The young widowed sister ofa 
zemindar was taken away by force, and treated most brutally. In fact, no 
one in the District considered himself safe. In this trying time, Sir George 
Campbell, who had, as we have already stated, succeeded Sir William Grey, 
was the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. 

* 21 W.R. pp. 13-21. 
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summary suit for recovery of possession under Section 15 of 
Act XIV of 1859, in the District Court at Hooghly, Mr, 
G. P. Grant, the Judge, decreed the suit on the 28th August 
1877. On the 3rd September, the defendant, Madhab Giri, 
moved the High Court under Section 15 of the Charter Act, 
whereupon a rule was granted, calling upon the other party 
to show cause why the order of the District Judge should not 
be set aside. This rule was heard by a Division Bench con- 
sisting of Mr. Justice R. C, Mitter and Mr. Justice W. Markby 
on the 24th November 1877. Their Lordships, while finding 
fault with the Judge as to the way in which he tried the suit, 
held that they could not interfere with his decision under 
their general powers of superintendence, and they according- 
ly dismissed the application. “Thus defeated, Madhab Giri 
brought a civil suit for declaration of title and recovery of 
possession, and in this he was signally successful. He was 
restored to the guddee, which he occupied up to the time of 
his death, which took place only lately in Calcutta.* 

As for poor Nobin, he was tried for the murder of his wife, 
and was convicted and sentenced to transportation. He was 
deported to a lonely and desolate island; but, in view of the 
peculiar character of his offence, he was released in 1877, on 
the occasion of the assumption by the Queen of the title of 
Empress, when, according to a time-honoured custom, upwards 
of three thousand prisoners were set at liberty before the 
expiry of their term in the exercise of royal mercy. 

Orissa had, as we have already stated, been depopulated by a 
terrible famine in 1866. Before seven years elapsed, a similar 
visitation overtook the two other Provinces of the Bengal 
satrapy. Taught by bitter experience, the heads of Go- 
vernment were on the alert this time. Relief measures were 
promptly adopted, and the result was, that there was not 
much distress or death. Only a little scarcity was felt in 
Hooghly, and it was of ashort duration, the price of food- 
grains soon coming down to its normal rate. 


SHUMBHOO CHUNDER DEY. 





* Since his death, there has beena scrambling for the guddee. ‘True it 
is, Satish Chandra Giri has taken possession of it upon the strength of an 
alleged Will of the late Mohunr, but his position is anything but secure. 
The fight is raging high, and is likely to continue for some time, 
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Art, IX.—LIFE OF MICHAEL M. S. DUTT, 
IN BENGALI. 


By BABU JOGINDRA NATH BOSE, B.A. 


T is a standing blot on Hindu literature that it does not 
possess a good history. It may also be observed that it 
is equally deficient in point of individual biography. Sanskrit 
literature, voluminous as it is, cannot boast of a single work 
like Boswell’s Life of Johnson. In later times Abul Fazl 
wrote a book which distances all others of its kind in any 
Oriental language, but he and his subject were not Hindus, 
The neglect of biography among the Hindus can be accounted 
for only by the fact that the study of the history of a great 
man’s public or private life was not considered to be of 
importance as a help towards educating and forming the prin- 
ciples and character, and guiding and regulating the lives of 
posterity, so much as the study of the works left behind by 
the sages. With the advent of Western literature this current 
of thought has undergone a complete change. But while 
cratefully tracing the innovation to the influx of Western ideas 
and modes of thinking, we must not omit to mention a 
solitary exception. The earliest biographical work in Bengali, 
or rather a series of works, were written more than 
300 years ago, all celebrating the deeds of that wonder- 
ful man, Chaitanya, who has received the worship of his 
followers as an Avatar; and consequently his memoirs 
have passed from secular into theological literature. Of late 
years a few books have been published recording the life- 
histories of our great men, but we have to confess sorrow- 
fully that, without exception, they are all disappointing. The 
short sketches that have appeared of the lives of even such 
men as Ram Mohun Roy and Dwarka Nath Tagore, the like 
of whom Bengal will not look upon for many a long day to 
come, are all unsatisfactory. We, therefore, cordially hail the 
appearance of a seemly memoir of the late Michael Madhu 
Sudan Dutt, the author of the greatest epic poem in Bengali, 
We have read this book with unfeigned delight, and we really 
wonder at the immense fund of valuable information brought 
together by the author, Babu Jogindra Nath Bose, Head 
Master of Deoghar School. It may safely be said that the 
book before us is the only good biography in Bengali; and 
as such it deserves special notice. 
Madhu Sudan Dutt was born at Sagoredandy, an obscure vil- 
lage in the district of Jessore, on the 25th January, 1824. The 
same year another eminent man, who has left an enduring mark 
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in the annals of his country, Harrish Chunder Mukherjee was 
born. Madhu came of a very respectable family. His father, 
Rajnarayan Dutt, was a Vakeel of the Sudder Dewany 
Adawlat, and was renowned in the profession ; and Madhu’s 
mother was a daughter of the zemindar of Katipara, The Dutts 
were a family of single-minded, charitable and hospitable in- 
dividuals, who had earned a reputation in the district by their 
acts of piety and liberality. ‘There was also a vein of poetry 
ingrained in the family, and a pretty anecdote is told of one 
of Madhu’s ancestors stealing the heart of a Mahomedan 
damsel of rank, by his skill in writing verses in Persian. 

The boy Madhu was sent to the village Patshalla or 
Grammar School, and at the age of 12 or 13 was brought 
down to Calcutta and at once admitted into the Hindu College, 
the best educational institution of its kind at the time. As 
the Hindu College has turned out some of our ablest men, 
such as Ram Gopal Ghose, the Rev. K. M. Banerjee, Peary 
Churn Sircar, and many others, it would not be uninter- 
esting to turn our attention for a moment to its status 
at the period of Madhu’s entrance. A discussion had been 
soing on amongst Government officials as to whether the 
Western or the Oriental system of training was best for the 
youth of India. One party held that the endless stores of 
Western thought and learning, science and philosophy, should 
be opened up to the Indian youth through the medium of Eng- 
lish ; the opposite party contended that to the moral and 
intellectual advancement of the Indian races, the cultivation 
and development of Eastern literature and philosophy was 
the most conducive. The divergence of opinion on the subject 
was widespread, and there were a great number of highly 
learned and intelligent men ranged on either side ; amongst 
others we may note the names of Dr. Alexander Duff, who 
sided with the first-named party, and the famous Orientalist, 
Horace Hayman Wilson, who espoused the cause of the latter. 
The controversy raged with some warmth for a considerable 
time, until Lord Macaulay took up the cudgels on behalf of the 
Western party ; and his appearance in the arena decided the 
contest in favour of English education, The decision arrived 
at was proclaimed to the world by a Resolution of Lord 
Bentinck, dated 7th March, 1835. The results of this Resolution 
have been incalculable ; it is needless, however, to attempt to 
enumerate them here. Suffice it to say that, under its auspices, 
the reflection of the learning of the West on indigenous 
literature has been immensely beneficial, But the immediate 
result of the impetus thus given to English education was to 
ripen the seeds of repugnance towards Sanskrit literature and 
philosophy, and hatred of all national customs and_practices 
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‘a the minds of the students of the Hindu College, which had 
been already sown there by the teachings of DeRozio, 
This extraordinary young man, an East Indian, held wonderful 
sway over the minds of his young pupils, and that justly ; 
for DeRozio’s mode of teaching was excellent, and his treatment 
of his boys affectionate. The reign of cram had not yet 
dawned upon the young hopefuls of Bengal; and DeRozio 
taught his pupils to think and judge for themselves and not 
take anything upon trust. In short, he infused into the minds 
of his pupils a scientific turn. Himself an ardent poet, of 
much promise, and a true well-wisher of India, which he loved 
as his mother-country, his popularity may be well conceived. 
The defect of his method lay in his oversight of the essential 
truth, that the transition from one system of established beliefs 
to another, if not based upon and accompanied with adequate 
moral instruction, involves, and generally ends in, the most 
undesirable and unexpected results. The present case was 
not an exception to the general rule. The pupils of DeRozio 
attacked whatever is considered most sacred upon earth with 
their new-fangled ideas, and, following out their peculiar, and, 
it may be said, most fallacious course of reasoning, came to 
the conclusion that the Hindu Scriptures were a series of 
hyperbolical and worthless poems out of which no good could 
be evolved, and snapped the bonds of society, religion, and 
morality. Their attitude of enquiry gradually gave place to 
one of wholesale mistrust, which induced scepticism, if not 
atheism. Freed by their own hands from the trammels_ of 
religion, which they had never been taught to regard as salutary, 
and drunk with joy at the publication of the Government 
Resolution, which ~-they~probably regarded as a triumph of 
their own overfoolish Sanscritists, the young students com- 
mitted untold excesses. Drinking was to them an index of 
the new civilisation, and became a common vice We will not 
trouble our readers with a record of all the follies the young 
collegians indulged in. It is more our duty to state that, in 
spite of this general moral depravity which prevailed in: the 
Hindu College for some time, and which deterred many people 
from sending their children to it, these young men made, in 
after life, when their misplaced enthusiasm had cooled down, 
most useful citizens. They held expanded ideas about social 
questions which they could express boldly, and grappled with 
political problems in a masterly and fearless manner ; and they 
have had the satisfaction of their services being honoured with 
recognition by Government. They were indisputably the most 
learned body of men turned out by any Indian College. To 
DeRozio, therefore, much praise is due, for it was he who. in- 
augurated a new era in the history of the progress and deve- 
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lopment of thought in the country ; he who sowed in the 
minds of young men of his time the seeds of a love of right 
judgment, a love of justice, a love of learning, and a love of 
unshackled thought, although he failed to pour the water of 
righteousness over the prepared soil,—seeds which grew into 
handsome trees that in course of time bore ripe fruit. But our 
duty would still be scarcely done if we withheld our praise from 
the other lights among the galaxy of teachers who illumined 
the old college. Our space will hardly permit us to pay due 
tribute to all of them, but there is one other amongst them 
who stands prominently above the rest and urgently demands 
notice. If DeRozio was extremely popular with his pupils, 
D. L. Richardson was their idol. Never, perhaps, in the annals 
of Indian Colleges was master more honoured or better loved 
by his pupils. Aripe Shakspearian scholar, a judicious critic, 
and a literary man in every sense of the term, he loved 
learning for its own sake, strove to engender a similar senti- 
ment in others, and by precept and example encouraged origi- 
nal composition to the best of his power. He was connected 
with all the principal literary journals of his time ; and his 
famous “ Selections” and “ Literary Recreations” testify to his 
fine taste and judgment. It is impossible, however, to do full 
justice to “the Captain” or his compeers within the limits of 
this paper, and we must tear ourselves perforce from this 
pleasant task. 

DeRozio had left the college two years before Madhu 
entered it; but the good as well as the bad influence of his 
teachings still pervaded the college precincts like an ambient 
atmosphere. In about six years Madhu rose from the lowest 
form to the highest classes of the college,—no man progressed 
and made himself famous by acquiring within soshort a period 
a wonderful command over the English language. He wasa 
voracious reader, and at the age of 17 began to try his hand 
for a literary journal. At the same time he threw himself 
headlong into the vortex of the vices in which _ his fellow- 
collegians had learned to wallow. Nursed in childhood and 
early boyhood in the lap of luxury, and petted by his fond 
parents, Madhu had been accustomed to see all his boyish 
whims gratified, and had never been taught to check and con- 
trol his passionate temperament. He always lived in a roman- 
tic world of his own creation, and .the sad experiences of 
mature age, did not suffice to dispel the illusion. The aspiring 
boy, who had already sent certain poems to Blackwood’s 
Magazine, dedicating them to “ William Wordsworth, Esquire, 
the Poet,” now took Byron for his model, and poured out his 
heart in verses after the manner of his original. We have 
endeavoured to show -above, how Madhu had his moral and 
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‘ntellectual character formed for him by his surroundings, It 
was Captain Richardson who, with his fine sense of appre- 
ciating merit in others, detected something in Madhu, and 
encouraged his versifying proclivities. But, ever unstable, 
Madhu did not stay to complete his career at the 
Hindu College. A little before his full term was up, in Fe- 
bruary, 1843, he suddenly and most unexpectedly embraced 
Christianity. He then removed to Bishop’s College, Sibpore, 
and there continued his studies for four years, 

The subsequent facts of his life, his estrangement from his 
father’s affections, his journey to Madras, his struggles and 
ultimate return, are still in the memory of living men. 
He remained eight years in Madras, and during that period 
developed an astonishing facility for penning verses, 
But ‘ The Captive Ladie” was out of the ordinary run of 
poems, and showed unmistakeable signs of much talent, 
power, and even that rare thing, inspiration. It at once 
brought fame home to poor Madhu, and realised for him the 
poet's dream. It also gained him powerful friends, one 
of whom was Mr. George Norton, the Advocate-General.* A 
reviewer in the Athen@um wrote that the poem contained - pas- 
sages, which “ neither Scott nor Byron would have been asham- 
ed to own.” This was no small praise for a young man of 
twenty-five, writing poetry in a foreign tongue. Want and 
poverty, due to his careless and intemperate habits, coupled 
with the fact of his father’s death, compelled him to return to 
Calcutta, where he hoped to recover by litigation his paternal 
property which had been usurped by distant kinsman during 
his absence. a Ae | 

Many of his countrymen are not aware. that it was after his 
return from Madras that Madhu took a fancy to the Bengali 
language. The occasion was singular. The Ratnavalz (a drama) 
was being represented on a magnificent stage constructed for the 
purpose at the Belgachia villa of the Rajas of Pikepara ; but the 
piece was not worth the immense amount of labour, trouble and 
money devoted by the Rajas to getting it up. Madhu had, at 
their request, translated the piece into English, in order to make 
it intelligible to the European portion of the audience, which 
was composed of the most influential persons of the day—Sir 
Frederick and Lady Halliday included. The translation was 
creditably done, and henceforward Madhu became a constant 
Visitor at the Belgachia Theatre. But the rest of the story we 
will relate in the words of Babu Gour Das Bysack, an intimate 
friend of the poet. “ Here it was that Madhu’s muse was 


“ It was through the kind intercession cf Mr. Norton that Madhu suc- 
ceeded in winning over the friends and relatives of an English lady to give 
her in marriage to him. | | 
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roused toa sense of the duty he owed his country, and 
here it was that Madhu received his first inspiration to sing in 
his mother-tongue. After his admission to the first rehearsal] 

and before he had entered upon his task of the English tran- 
slation of the Ratnavalz, Madhu... . exclaimed to me‘ What 
a pity the Rajas should have spent such a lot of money on 
such a miserable play. I wish I had known of it before, as | 
could have given you a piece worthy of your theatre?’ | 
laughed at the idea of his offering to write a Bengali play, and 
chaffingly asked, if it was his wish to see us introduce a wretch- 
ed Vidya Sundar * on our stage. Conscious of the dearth of 
really good plays in our language, he could not but feel the 
sting of my remark as a home-thrust, and simply muttered, ‘ We 
shall see, we shall see.’ 

“The next morning he called on meat the roonis of the 
Asiatic Society for the loan of a few vernacular and Sanscrit 
books, dramas specially, and in the course of a week or two, 
read to me the first few scenes of his Sarmistha, which struck 
me as having the ring of the true metal. I wished to take the 
MS. with me to Belgachia, but he said I must wait till he had 
finished the first act. It was, I believe, the very next week 
that he handed me the MS., with arequest to show it to my 
friends the Rajas and Babu (since Maharaja) Jotindra, Mohun 
Tagore. On my reading out to them the first few MS. leaves, 
they were not a little astonished and delighted at the proofs of 
his poetical genius and power of writing in the vernacular, and 
tcld me to encourage him in his attempt.” 

Samistha was performed on the boards of the Belgachia 
Theatre in 1859. Madhu translated his own piece into English 
for the foreign section of the audience. Public enthusiasm for 
this novel kind of entertainment rose to the highest pitch. 
But Madhu was destined for higher honours. Another play 
followed quickly. ‘“ Now that I have got the taste of blood, I 
am at it again,’ Madhu wrote to a friend. It was while con- 
versing with the Maharaja one day, that Madhu gave out as his 
Opinion, that, until blank verse was introduced into the Ben- 
cali drama, there was very little hope of its improvement. The 
Maharaja, who had himself courted the muse with success, ex- 
pressing a doubt as the capacities of the language and the 
practicability of the proposition, Madhu was provoked to under- 
take the task himself. The outcome of his efforts was the pub- 
lication, in May 1860, of the 7ilottama Sambhava, the first 
Bengali poem in blank verse. We shall quote Babu Gour Das 
once more :— 

“ Madhu’s muse created a new era. How a trifling incident 
roused her to warble to the tunes of our Vzxza, has been des- 








* An infamous play.—S C. 
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cribed by you * at length, It is one of the instances of what 
mighty things from trivial causes rise. The memorable Bel- 
gachia Theatre, with Rajas Pratap Chandra Singha and Issur 
Chandra Singha, Moharaja Jotindra Mohun Tagore, and myself 
(the decrepit Yogandharayan of the Ratnavali stage, with 
tottering limbs), are inseparably associated with Madhu’s writ- 
inus. Blank verse, once the target of wiseacre Pandits and 
carping critics, has, notwithstanding their ominous head-shakings 
and gloomy vaticinations, come forth bodied in ‘ flesh and 
blood,’ to mark a new epoch in the annals of our literature—a 
literature that, nurtured in its rich native soil, is destined like the 
gigantic banian to spread out its umbragious branches over the 
vast Province of Bengal, though not to strew its leaves, like ‘ the 
leaves of Vallambrosa ’ over the world. Blank verse, like the 
stately steed, has out-stripped the trotting jennet of rhyme 
that capered and cantered with jingling bells, for ages past.” 

Let it not be imagined that the novelty of the metre was the 
only recommendation of the Zz/ottama. As _ purity of senti- 
ment and diction and ability of characterisation at once put 
his dramas above those effusions which had taken that name 
before, so, grandeur of conception and an abundance of stately 
and poetically picturesque passages, which readily possess the 
imagination, piaced the poem in an elevated rank. The public 
had become disgusted with the flat and uninteresting poems of 
a corrupt kind, which then possessed the field, and so Madhu’s 
refined productions found a ready and eager welcome, 
Madhu hit upon classical, 2. e. Pauranic subjects for his theme. 
Thus his manner and his matter both considered, the appear- 
ance of Madhu’s works marks a new epoch in Bengali literature, 
It is also worthy of note that, while the Zzottama was in 
course of preparation, its author was engaged in writing a 
farce on the European model. “ The farce is exquisite,” com- 
mented Dr Rajendra Lala Mitra, “ and it is a wonder to me 
how the author could paint so humorous a picture with one 
hand, while the other was busy with depicting the Miltonic 
grandeur of Zzlottama.” Similarly again. when Madhu was 
employed on his greatest work, the W/eghnada (an epic), he was 
composing, along with it, a tragedy (the best of his dramas) and 
avolume of odes ‘‘ If I deserve credit for nothing. else, you 
must allow that I am at least an industrious dog,” was Madhu’s 
explanation of his versatility. 

I will not follow Madhu to the Inner Temple. The great 
yearning of his heart from an early age was to visit ‘ Eng- 
and’s glorious shore, and it at last pleased Providence to 


* These passages aie transcribed from Babu Gour's Reminiscences of 
the poet, originally addressed in the form of a letter to the author of the 
Memoir under review.—S, C, 
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gratify it. I make no apology for quoting the following 
rnae DEAR RAJNARAIN, “ Wednesday, 4th June, 1862, 

“ You will be pleased to hear that I have completed 
my arrangements, and, God willing, purpose starting on the 
morning of the goth instant per the steamer‘ Candia.’ You 
must not fancy, old boy, that I am atraitor to the cause of our 
native muse. If it had not been for the extraordinary success 
the new verse has met with, I should have certainly delayed 
my departure, or not gone atall ; I should have stood at my 
post manfully. But an early triumph is ours,and I may well 
leave the rest to younger hands, not ceasing to direct their 
movements from my distant retreat. Meghnada is going 
through a second edition with notes, and a vea/ B. A. has writ- 
ten a long critical preface, echoing your verdict—namely, that 
it is the first poem in the language. A thousand copies of the 
work have been sold in twelve months. 

“ Well—I am off, my dear Rajnarain! Heaven alone knows 
if we are to see each other again! But you must not forget 
your friend. It’s a long separation ;—four years! But what is 
to be done? Remember your friend and take care of his fame, 

“ Being a poetaster I would not thing of bolting away with- 
out rhyming, and I enclose the result and [hope the thing is— 
if not good, at least respectable.” 

I will not soil my hand with depicting the conduct of 
certain ‘ friends,’ his constituted agents, which threw _ poor 
Madhu into infinite trouble in that distant land. 

For the story of his visit to France, his troubles and return 
as Barrister-at-law, and his subsequent career, I must refer 
the reader to the book before one. His end, like that of 
Meghnada and Krishuakumari, was tragic in the extreme. 
The tale is told in painful detail in the “ Reminiscences ” of 
his friends appended at the end of the book. It is exceeding- 
ly to be regretted that, with such rich and influential friends 
as Madhu possessed, he should have been allowed to die the 
death of a pauper in a charitable hospital. 

Madhu had a natural aptitude or acquiring languages, and was 
conversant with six European languages. French, he might 
be said “to have completely mastered,” says Babu Rasbihari 
Mukherjee,—himself a scholar of no mean attainments,—it 
was “the vehicle of conversation with his (second) wife and 
children.” A sonnet in French and Italian, sent to the King 
of Italy, on the occasion of the celebration of the third 
Centenary of Dante’s death, brought Modhu the cordial thanks 
of his Majesty. 

He added Latin, Greek and German to his stock. Sufficient 
time has now elapsed since the first appearance of Meghnada, 
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by far the greatest of M. S. Dutt's works, to allow the first 
ebullition of enthusiasm in favour of the poem to subside, 
and the sediment of rancoyr and hollow opposition of the 
rhyming school of poets to settle at the bottom. It is time 
that sober judgment should be passed on the poet and drama- 
tist; and the unanimous verdict of his countrymen has 
accorded him the highest place in modern Bengali poetry ; 
and, if not the first, a high rank in the field of dramatic 
composition. In grandeur, in sublimity, grace and imagery, 
no other Bengali poet, either before or since, has surpassed 
him. Blemishes there are, some of them undeniable and 
glaring, in his life as in his life’s work ; yet, with all his faults we 
love him still, and we return to his books again and again. Yes, 
we love the man: he has an indefinable but irresistible charm 
about him ; his eyes and his talk fascinate you; the warmth 
of his soul diffuses itself over the company, and wins its 
way into the heart of the most cynical amongst his hearers, 
His wit, ever-bubbling up makes you burst in merriment, while, 
mingled with it, the genuine and refreshing poetry of his heart 
involuntarily calls up the sentiment of admiration; his 
misfortunes and his follies invest him with a tinge of romance. 
And you must remember that whilst this child of fancy 
strikes his guitar and caters for your amusement, whilst you 
weep with Seeza, or witness the grand pageantry of the march 
of gallant armies at Lanka, or, soaring higher, explore the 
mysterious regions of heaven and hell,—grim care sits lowering 
at his elbow, eating his very vitals imperceptibly away. 

To the great credit of Madhu’s biographer, be it said, he 
has shown us the inner man as faithfully as we know the 
outer man. The materials at his command have been cleverly 
welded together, and our sincere gratitude is due to the 
author for the infinite pains he has been at, to make his story 
unexceptionably authentic. His criticism of Madhu’s works 
is perfectly just and appreciative, and has saved us the responsi- 
bility of speaking on them. The letters of the poet that have 
been published are a study in themselves. The book is.written 
in a highly attractive style; and the get up is excellent. 
One remarkable feature is a number of handsome lithograph 
portraits of Madhu and some of his dearest friends; the 
best picture of all is Raja: Issur Chandra Singha in riding 
apparel, with his favorite horse “Eclipse.” We cannot help 
noting a few omissions of a trifling nature in the book. One 
could wish to know something about the children of Madhu, 
and something about the copyright of his works and the 
different editions through which they have passed. With 
this slight reservation, it may be said, the volume is all that 
could be desired by the most fastidious. - 

SARAT CHANDRA CHATURJEE, 
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HE most noteworthy event of the past three months, and 

the most important that has occurred in connexion with 

the administration of our Indian Empire since the annexation 

of Upper Burmah, is the mission of Sir Mortimer Durand to 
Kabul. 

It is no disparagement to Lord Roberts to say that the 
Government of India is to be congratulated on the series of 
accidents which frustrated its original intention of entrusting 
the charge of the mission to him. The success of such negotia- 
tions with an Oriental sovereign, and especially with one of the 
type of Abdul Rahman, depends largely upon personal sympa- 
thy—much more largely, perhaps, than upon mere argument. 
Between Lord Roberts and Abdul Rahman no such sympathy 
existed, while the part taken by the late Commander-in-Chief 
in recent events in Afghanistan would have made his very 
presence at Kabul a source of embarrassment, if not of positive 
danger, to the Amir. Sir Mortimer Durand, on the other hand, 
was eminently a fersona grata at Kabul, and there can be no 
doubt that it is to the friendly feelings existing between him 
and the Amir, as well as to his tact, and suavity of manner, and 
to his knowledge of Orientals, that the success of the mission 
is mainly attributable. | 

The assumption by the Russian Press that the tightening 
of the bonds of friendship and mutual interest between the 
Government of India and the Ameer is directed against Russia, 
is evidence that, in that country at Icast, the favourable results 
that have attended the mission are viewed with anything but 
complacency. But upon what grounds Russia can pretend that 
an alliance which is purely defensive, implies any menace to 
herself. it is difficult to conceive. She may, and probably will, 
find herself checkmated in any design she may entertain of 
establishing a commanding position on the Pamirs by exten- 
ding her out-posts beyond the Kara Kul ; but, in any case, this 
would have been an Imperial question, and the mission has only 
served to show that the Pamir question, according to Russian 
ideas, may present difficulties not hitherto counted upon by the 
Northern Power. The doubt so frequently thrown upon the 
reality of the alliance between ourselves and Afghanistan should 
be dispelled by the favourable reception accorded to Sir Mortimer 
Durand’s mission. We are told that, apa:t from the hospitable 
treatment they received as guests of the Ameer, the members 
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of the mission were much struck by the reality of the friendly 
feeling displayed by all with whom they came into contact ; 
a feeling that would have been thought barely possible a 
few years ago. faba 

It is probable, however, that when the mission was first pro- 
jected, it was more with a view to a settlement of our own rela- 
tions with the semi-independent tribes on our frontier, between 
Quetta and Peshawar, and our control over Chitral and other 
States of Yaghistan, than with an eye to what Russia might at- 
tempt on our northern frontier—although, of course, the moral 
effect, of a definite understanding with the Ameer with re- 
gard to the disputed Afghan claims to territory abutting on the 
Pamirs would not have been overlooked. The settlement with 
Russia regarding these claims still remains in abeyance, and 
although no full details have yet been made known, it is pro- 
bable that the hitch to which she evidently looks forward 
with apprehension will occur, if it occurs at all, over the disput- 
ed ownership of Shignan and Roshan. It was probably to some 
misunderstanding in this connexion that Lord Rosebery al- 
luded in his recent speech, when he said that “ The negotia- 
tions at St. Petersburg are not proceeding so favourably as 
his more sanguine colleague at the India Office imagined,” 
The understanding between the Indian Government and the 
Ameer is, we have reason to believe, in accordance with the 
claims put forward by the Afghans to the disputed territory ; 
but this is an Imperial question in no way connected with the 
success or non-success of the mission, and no apprehension on 
this score need detract from the satisfaction felt at the success 
of the negotiations conducted on behalf of the Indian Govern- 
ment. 

What we in India have to congratulate ourselves upon, is the 
fact that many-misunderstandings. previously existing between 
the Government of India and the Ameer have been cleared up 
in a manner satisfactory to both parties. Our relations with the 
Ameer have been placed upon a more satisfactory footing than 
they have ever been on before. On his part, the Ameer renoun- 
ces all pretension to a right of interference with the Waziris and 
other border tribes, and accepts British control over Chitral and 
adjacent States. He cancels his objections to the railway 
Station at New Chaman, on the Candahar side of the Khojak 
Pass, and he withdraws the soldiers and officials sent to Chagar, 
in No:ithern Beloochistan. In return, the Indian Government 
increases the subsidy of twelve lakhs of rupees paid to th 
Ameer annually, by an additional six lakhs, and undertakes that, 
in future, no embargo shall be laid on arms, ammunition, and 
military stores imported into Cabul through British India. Of 
these two undertakings, the latter will have the greater influence 
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with the Afghans, for our rules in this respect have been some- 
what arbitrary and exacting from the Afghan point of view, 
It is well known that the Ameer has established extensive 
workshops and gun-factories under the supervision of Mr, 
Pyne, who for the past eight years has been mainly instrumen- 
tal, by teaching the Afghans the uses of machinery, in convert- 
ing a city of intriguers and murderers into an industrial centre, 
But hitherto the restrictions imposed by the Indian Government 
have had a somewhat deterrent effect in limiting the develop. 
ment of the new industries. 

But these are only a few of the questions which, apart alto- 
gether from Imperial considerations, the mission had to discuss 
with the Ameer. The matters of detail may well be left for 
future settlement, so long as the-broad fact remains, that, in the 
Ameer, we possess an ally capable of controlling his subjects, 
and ruling with an authority and power hitherto unknown to 
the Afghans—who, above all things, respect power and the 
rule of the iron-hand. A man less strong, and less inclined to 
use his strength as occasion demands, would probably have 
plunged Afghanistan into civil war long ago, and this pro- 
bability should be taken into consideration when Exeter Hall 
advocates denounce the Ameer as a “ human tiger.” 

To turn to the other extreme of the Empire, the difference 
which has arisen with France, as a consequence of her recent 
annexations of Siamese territory, has been the subject of 
prolonged negotiations with that Power, the result of which 
is not yet accurately known to the public. According to a recent 
extra official Ministerial utterance, the negotiations, which are 
understood to concern the establishment and neutralisation of 
a buffer State, between British and French territory, had not 
proceeded so satisfactorily as was expected. It is believed, 
however, that the principle of a buffer State has been accepted 
by both nations, and it has since been reported that a Com- 
mission, on which the Government of India, strangely enough, 
will not be represented, is to be appointed for its delimitation. 

Next to the Kabul Mission, perhaps, the most important 
event of the past three months, has been the speech delivered 
by the Viceroy at Agra in reply to an address presented to 
him by the Municipal Board of that city on the roth ultimo. 

The first subject dealt with by His Excellency was the results 
of the magnificent works for the water-supply of the city, the 
opening of which has been followed by a remarkable reduction 
in the death rate. Adverting to the heavy pecuniary burden, 
which the works had imposed on the people of Agra, Lord 
Lansdowne expressed his regret at the inability of the Imperial 
Government to come to their relief. ‘In the first place,” he 
said, “I am bound to point out to you that the practice of 
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assisting purely local enterprises from Imperial funds, would 
be an extremely dangerous one. If the Government of India 
once commenced it, I do not quite know where we should stop. 
The result would, I am afraid, in the end, be that we should 
have to take a great deal more money out of the pockets of 
the tax-payers of India in order to give it back to them, or to. 
the more favoured portion of them, in the shape of local 
subventions and subsidies, In the next place, I am afraid I 
must confess to you that. to the best of my belief, the state of 
our finances during the next year or two will be such, as to 
make it necessary for the Finance Minister to resist strenuously 
any attempts to introduce new and unforeseen items of ex- 
penditure ; and, in the third place, 1 must remind you that a 
Viceroy who is, as Iam, on the eve of his departure, will be 
wise if he avoids making promises which he must obviously 
himself be unable to fulfil.” And he added: ‘‘Whether your 
prayer, when it comes to be made, falls upon deaf or willing 
ears, 1 am convinced that these works will so greatly add to 
the comfort and convenience of your citizens, and to the health 
of the city, that you will never regret the sacrifices which. they 
may involve. And I feel bound to express my admiration for 
the manner in which, throughout these provinces, no doubt, in 
a great measure, owing to the personal influence of Sir Auckland 
Colvin, but also owing to the public spirit of the Municipalities, 
these great sanitary improvements have been carried out in 
most of the principal cities,” 

But even the blessing of pure water may be purchased at too 
great a sacrifice; and it is more than questionable whether 
works on this magnificent scale are adapted to the needs of a 
people with so low a-standard_of living as the population, even 
of a comparatively wealthy Indian city like Agra. 

This, however, was not the most important part of the 
Viceroy’s speech; nor, had it stood alone, should we have 
thought it necessary to refer to it here. After disposing of the 
water-works, Lord Lansdowne went on to deal with the politi- 
cally far more momentous question of the recent cow-killing 
riots ; and much of what he had to say on this subject was 
worthy of the highest statesmanship, and deserves to be ponder- 
ed deeply by every native subject of Her Majesty in India. 
Unfortunately, as it seems to us, he spoke with a double voice, 
and said some things which, though they are true enough, might 
have been more appropriately reserved for a different occasion, 
or at all events would have been better left unsaid on this 
occasion. After congratulating the people of Agra on their 
having kept themselves free from the disgrace of these riots, 
he said : “It is not my intention, upon an occasion of this kind, 
to attempt to distribute blame amongst those who have been 
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concerned in these occurrences, There is a familiar English 
proverb which says, ‘it takes two to make a quarrel,’ and it is 
fair to suppose, and, indeed, all evidence points to this conclusion, 
that it is in some cases the Mahommedans, and in others the 
Hindus, who have been to blame for the conflicts which have 
taken place in different parts of the Empire. It would, indeed, 
probably be difficult to find a case in which the fault was entire- 
ly on one side. But, on whichever side it may be proved to 
le, we shall not be afraid of bringing the offenders to account, 
because of accusations of partiality, which we may thereby 
draw down upon ourselves, Let me tell you in the plainest 
language that the Government of India has no intention of 
permitting these exhibitions of lawlessness to be re- 
newed. Our policy is ohne of strict neutrality and 
toleration; but that toleration does not extend to dis- 
order and crime, and, whoever is at the head of affairs in India, 
depend upon it that disorder and crime will be put down with 
a strong and fearless hand. The Government of India is under 
a two-fold obligation. We owe it to the whole community, 
British and Indian, to secure the public safety, and to protect 
the persons and property of the Queen’s subjects from injury 
and interference. We are also bound to secure to both the 
great religious denominations freedom from molestation or 
persecution in the exercise of their religious observances. The 
law secures to Mahommedans the right of following the ritual 
which has been customary for them. and for their forefathers, 
while it secures to Hindus protection from outrage and insult, 
and for this reason it forbids the slaughter of cattle with un- 
necessary publicity, or in such a manner as to occasion wanton 
and malicious annoyance to their feelings. Let both sides un- 
derstand clearly that no lawless or aggressive conduct on their 
part will induce us to depart by an inch from this just and 
honourable policy. Do not let it be supposed that the slaughter 
of kine for the purpose of sacrifice, or for food, will ever be put 
a stop to. We shall protect the religions of both sides alike, 
and we shall punish, according to law, any act which wantonly 
outrages the religious feelings of any section of the community. 
Let it also be clearly understood that we shall not permit any 
disturbance of the peace, and that, wherever violence is exhibit- 
ed, we shall not be afraid to put it down by force. In acting 
upon these lines, we shall merely give effect to principles which 
have again and again been affirmed by the Government of the 
Queen, and which have received the sanction of successive Acts 
of the Legislature. Let it not be forgotten that in the Queen’s 
Proclamation of 1858, which people in this country, with good 
reason, regard as the great charter of their civil and religious 
liberties, it is laid down that throughout the Indian Empire 
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none are to be in any wise favoured, molested, or disquieted by 
reason of their religious faith, or observances, but that all shall 
enjoy alike the equal and impartial protection of the law. Let 
it not be forgotten that practical effect is given to these great 
principles in the provisions of our Codes, which render liable to 
severe punishment, without distinction of creed, those who de- 
secrate places of worship, or disturb religious assemblies, or 
who, by their words or acts, deliberately wound the religious 
feelings of their neighbours. Do not let it be imagined that 
under pressure of an agitation like that which has lately taken 
place, we are going, in the face of these sanctions, to take away 
from one side, or the other, rights which they possess under the 
law. or that we shall allow one creed to persecute, or to terrorise 
another, merely because it happens to be numerically strongest 
in a particular part of the country. Let those who form the 
majority in any town or district, remember that, if their co- 
religionists are the stronger party in one place, there are other 
places in which they are few and their opponents numerous, 
and that both sides are interested in securing the protection of 
the minorities.” 

The last sentence seems to us to strike a distinctly false 
note; and we think it is to be regretted that it was uttered, 
and that the Viceroy did not content himself with appealing 
to the terrors which the strong arm of the British Government 
hulds in reserve for the peace-breaker, instead of also appealing 
to their fear of the vengeance which, under certain circum- 
stances, they might draw down upon themselves at the hands 
of their antagonists, 

But it is more especially in what followed that we trace the 
other voice to which we have referred, and the expression of 
which, at such a juncture, we regret, because, it is certain that it 
will be interpreted as a sign of weakness, “‘ There is one otner ob- 
servation,” said Lord I.ansdowne, * which I should like to make 
When I tell you that the policy of the Government of India 
is one of neutrality and toleration, I entreat you not to believe 
that our attitude towards these questions is one of mere in- 
difference—that is not by any means the case. We know well 
that the religious feelings of the people of this country are 
strong and deep-seated ; we recognise the fact that, in the eyes 
of a majority of the inhabitants of this country, the cow is a 
sacred animal. regarded with a feeling of affection and venera- 
tion, the intensity of which we can scarcely fathom ; we know 
that they worship the animal, not only as an emblem and 
embodiment of their faith, but on account of the place which 
it occupies in the economical system of India. We have never 
sought to dwell upon what may seem to us the incongruities 
and inconsistencies of their creed. We accept the fact that it 
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is the creed of more than 200 millions of the Queen’s Indian 
subjects, and we are determined that nothing shall be done to 
outrage it gratuitously. We know also how deep is that faith 
which carries Mahommedan pilgrims from the remotest parts 
of this Continent to Mecca, which leads them to face sufferings, 
privation and disease in order to fulfil a religious obligation, 
and which causes Mahommedans to adhere to the ritual of 
their religion even at the risk of life and limb. I can well 
understand that the religious feelings of men whose convic- 
tions are so strong should at times be difficult to control ; but 
it is the business of the Government of India to see that these 
feelings are not wantonly outraged, and you may depend upon 
it that this duty will not be neglected. The law is clear. It 
is our duty to enforce the law: it is yours to obey it. I appeal 
then earnestly to those gentlemen whose position in the Indian 
community enables them to exercise influence over their neigh- 
bours, and I would implore them to impress upon those who 
are less well informed than themselves, the folly and disastrous 
consequences of such acts as those which have lately taken 
place in these provinces and elsewhere.” 

Never, surely, was so apologetic a tone so unfortunatly timed, 
and the same remark applies equally to some of the remaining 
sentences of the speech, which need not be quoted here. 

The Royal Commission on Opium, after holding some 
sixteen sittings in Calcutta, between the 19th ultimo and the 
8th instant, and examining a large number of witnesses, Euro- 
pean and Native, official and non-official, members of the medi- 
cal profession and laymen, adjourned on the latter date, to the 
20th instant, certain of the members having in the interval, 
proceeded to Rangoon, to take evidence there on the question 
as it affects Burmah. The evidence has disclosed an extraordi- 
nary conflict of testimony not only between lay, but also be- 
tween professional witnesses. But the balance of the evidence, 
whether as regards the number of the witnesses or the weight 
of their testimony, is strongly in favour of the view that, taken 
in moderation, the use of the drug is unattended by any serious 
ill effects, moral or physical ; that it is extensively and benefi- 
cially employed for medicinal purposes throughout the greater 
portion of the country ; that the tendency to excess in its use 
is less frequent than in the case of alcohol ; that any attempt to 
restrict its use to medicinal purposes, would probably be un- 
successful, and, so far as it might be successful, would lead to 
the substitution of more injurious stimulants or narcotics, 
and that the loss which the suppression of the trade would 
entail on the Government, could not be made good by any 
other form of taxation which would not be intolerably oppres- 
sive, Or compensated by any economy consistent with efficient 
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administration. Much of the evidence has been of an irrelevant 
or otherwise wholly worthless character, and there does not 
appear to be the smallest prospect of the result of the enquiry 
being such as to justify the appointment of the Commission, 
or of its adding anything of importance to the information 
on the subject which previously existed, and might readily 
have been made available to the Home Government or the 
public without recourse to any such elaborate and costly 
device. 

The course of exchange, since the date of our last retrospect, 
though it does not justify despair, creates very serious appre- 
hension as to the ultimate result of the closure of the Mints. 
Except for a few days, towards the end of November, during 
which Council Bills to the amount of about half a million ster- 
ling were sold at Is. 34d, rates have ruled steadily below the 
Secretary of State’s minimum, the wants of thetrade having 
been amply supplied from other sources. Had these consisted 
entirely of rupees accumulated previous to the passing of the 
Currency Act, and awaiting investment, or of such rupees, plus 
the proceeds of the silver which was in transit at the time of the 
passing of the Act, and which the Government took over, the 
result might be regarded with comparative equanimity. Its real 
gravity arises from the fact that, almost throughout the period, 
indeed, ever since the closing of the Mints, a continuous impor- 
tation of bar silver, far in excess of previous conceptions of the 
normal consumption, has been in progress. For a short time 
last month, there was a slight pause in these transactions, and 
hopes were raised that the extraordinary demand had at last 
cometoanend. But at this point a fresh stimulus was impar- 
ted to it by a widespread rumour, that the Government was 
about to impose-a heavy import duty on silver, and the import- 
ations were immediately renewed on an increased scale. 

To what extent the importations are required for the ordinary 
purposes of consumption ; to what extent they depend upon 
the profit which, for the time being, the Native States find them- 
selves in a position to make by coining rupees, and to what 
extent they are attributable to the speculative demand created 
by the rumour in question, it is impossible to say. It is, of 
course, only so far as they are justified by the normal demand, 
that they can be permanent ; but, unless steps are taken, on the 
one hand, by closing the Native Mints, and on the other, by 
making the intentions of the Government in the matter of an 
import duty clear, to arrest the extraordinary demand, it may 
continue quite long enough to wreck the Government scheme, 
through the injury that will be done to the trade of the country 
inthe interval, The effect on exchange has already been 
So great as entirely to neutralise the rise that must otherwise 
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have been*caused by the application of the Secretary of State 
for power to raise a sterling loan of ten millions, to enable 
him, if necessary, to meet the balance of the Home charges for 
the current year without recourse to Council Bills. 

There are overwhelming arguments against the imposition of 
a duty. But even the imposition of a duty would be less fatal 
than a prolongation of the present uncertainty ; and, unless the 
Government can make up its mind definitely to impose one, 
it should disavow the intention imputed to it without further 
delay. 

The difficulty created by Sir Henry Norman’s withdrawal 
of his acceptance of the Viceroyalty, has been met after a pro- 
longed period of supense, by the appointment of Lord Elgin, 
who leaves England, to assume charge of his high office, on the 
5th January. Lord Elgin will bring with him the heritage of a 
preat name, won by his father ; and, from the little that is 
known of him, there is reason to hope that it is associated 
with some share of his father’s resolute and independent 
characier. 

On the 15th ultimo the Viceroy left Calcutta, in the I. M.S. 
Warren Hastings, on his last Indian tour, and his first visit to 
Burmah. Landing at Rangoon, where he met with a magni- 
ficent reception, His Excellency extended his journey to 
Mandalay and Bhamo, and returned te Calcutta on the 14th 
instant, 

Mr. James Westland, the newly-appointed Finance Member, 
assumed charge of his office, in succession to Sir David Barbour, 
on the 27th ultimo; and on the 30th of the same. month Sir 
Charles Elliott returned to Calcutta and resumed his duties as 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal ; while the seat in the Viceroy’s 
Council vacated by Sir Philip Hutchins has been conferred on 
Sir Antony MacDunnell. 

The obituary for the quarter includes the names of Prince 
Alexander of Battenberg ; Marshal Macmahon ; M Gounod, 
the celebrated musical composer; Sir Andrew Clarke ; Sir 
Robert Morier, long our Minister at St. Petersburg ; Dr. Jowett, 
the late Master of Balliol College, and Lord Ebury. 


December 12th, 1893. 















































SUMMARY OF ANNUAL REPORTS. 
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Annual Report on the Police Administration of the town of 
Calcutta, and tts Suburbs, jor the year 1592. 


ROM the Annual Report on the Police Administration of 
fF the Town of Calcutta and its Suburbs for the year 1892, 
it appears that in the town 27,352 cognizable cases were tried, 
of which number 25,031 ended in convictions in the Magistrates’ 
Courts, and 19 in the High Court. In the suburbs 6,890 cog- 
nizable cases were tried, of which 6,518 resulted in convictions 
before the Magistrates, and 28 in the Sessions’ Court. There 
has been a satisfactory decrease in serious crime, which fell be- 
low the average recorded for many years past, while there was 
an improvement in dealing with serious offences, in respect 
of the number of both cases detected and persons convicted, as 
well as in the amount of stolen property recovered, The num- 
ber of cognizable offences under the Penal Code shows a de- 
crease of 558, as compared with 1891, while in non-cognizable 
cases under tne Penal Code there is a decrease of 226 in the 
same period. 

Sixty-two false cases are adjudged to the town and 27 to the 
suburbs, against §8 and 18, the corresponding figures for 1891. 
Out of 22 town prosecutions instituted under the Penal Code for 
bringing false complaints, convictions were obtained in If 
cases, in two of which the offenders were sentenced to impri- 
sonment. In the suburbs prosecutions were instituted in 16 
cases, of which g resulted in convictions, and in 6 of these the 
complainant was sentenced to imprisonment. 

The value of the property stolen in the town was Rs 1,13,974 
against Rs. 1.17,901 in 1891. There was a satisfactory increase 
in the percentage of property recovered from 57°82 in 1890 and 
5805 in 1891 to 72°02 in 1892, 

The number of cognizable cases reported as true was 28,472 
against 28,356 in 1891. There were five cases relating to coin 
against seven for the preceding year, but all were unimportant, 
and the maximum sentence impused was cnly six months’ 
rigorous imprisonment. There were six cases of murder against 
four in 1891. In two of these cases the accused were convicted 
and executed, one resulted in an acquittal, and in another the 
accused was found to be insane and was ordered to. be confined 
inan Asylum. In the fifth case no clue to the murderer could 
be obtained. In the remaining case two men were committed to 
the Sessions for having murdered and robbed an old woman, and 
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although they each made incriminating statements before the 
Magistrate which led to the recovery of some of the stolen pro- 
perty, they were acquitted by the jury, mainly on account of 
some discrepancies in the police evidence. There was no case 
of murder by poison, and only one of attempt at murder, in 
in which the accused was convicted and sentenced to 10 years’ 
rigorous imprisonment. Of the four cases of culpable homicide 
reported, one should not have been shown in the return, as it 
was found by the Coroner’s Jury and by the Magistrate who 
held the euquiry, that the death was the result of natural causes, 
Of the other cases, the conviction in one was for simple hurt 
only, under section 323, Indian Penal Code, while in the re- 
maining two the accused were convicted of culpable homicide 
and sentenced, one to transportation for life, and the other to 
rigorous imprisonment for seven years. There was one case of 
unnatural offence against three cases in 1891, and in this the of- 
fender was convicted and sentenced to transportation for life. 
There were 31 cases of grievous hurt in which 38 persons were 
sent up, of whom 16 were convicted, 21 were discharged, and one 
was under trial at the close of the year. There were four cases of 
administering stupefying drugs, of which three ended in the 
conviction of the accused, who were sentenced to terms of im- 
prisonment varying from three to seven years. The remaining 
case should not have been returned as true, as no trace of any 
poison was found, and the accused was discharged by the 
Magistrate. There were 14 cases of kidnapping against 22 in 
1891. Inthe 51 cases of hurt by dangerous weapons reported, 
80 persons were arrested, of whom 41 were convicted and 29 
acquitted. The number of true cases of burglary and lurking 
housé-trespass was 106, the same as in the preceding year, but 
the number of cases detected rose from 79 to 92, and that of 
convictions from 93 to97. Thenumber of thefts reported as true 
was 1,382, being a decrease of 113 as compared with 1891, and 
of 236 as compared with the average of the past four years. 
The number of cases detected and of convictions increased by 
58 and 87 respectively. These results are very satisfactory. 

There were 87 cases of suicide in the town and suburbs 
against 66 in 1891, and an average of 90 in the preceding five 
years. Over 87 per cent. of the suicides were Hindus. Fifty- 
four per cent. of the total number of suicides during the year 
were due to opium poisoning and 29 per cent. to hanging. The 
number of accidental deaths was 276 against 308 in 1891. Of 
these deaths, 28 were those of persons run over by vehicles, but 
no case occurred in which there was evidence of rashness or 
negligence. Out of the 99 persons prosecuted for rash and 
furious driving, 85 were convicted. 

The number of vagrants admitted into the Government 
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Workhouse rose from 41 to 56, and 4 were left in the Work- 
house at the close of 1891. Thirty-six were discharged on 
obtaining employment, 5 were deported from British India, and 
6, for whom no employment could be found, were released 
under the first clause of section 16 of the Act. Two inmates of 
the Workhouse absconded and 6 were imprisoned, the corres- 
ponding figures for 1891 under these heads being 5 and 1 
respectively. 

The fire-brigade was employed at 34 fires against 26 in 1891, 
and of these Io occurred in the town, 13 in the suburbs, and 
11 at Howrah. There were 17 other small fires, at which 
assistance was rendered by the manual engines belonging to the 
out-stations. The most serious fire in the town occurred in the 
port of Calcutta on board the ship Dumbarton Rock, the value 
of the cargo destroyed, which consisted of gunny-bags, jute, 
&c., being estimated at several lakhs of rupees. At a fire at 
Balliaghatta in the suburbs, 86 houses, containing 2,00,000 
maunds of rice and grain, were destroyed, the loss of property 
being estimated at 9 lakhs. Ata fire which broke out at the 
Sibpur Jute Mills in Howrah, the value of the jute and other 
property destroyed is estimated at Rs. 3,35,000. The total 
loss of property from fires, excluding that on the ship Duméar- 
ton Rock, is estimated at Rs. 12,95,045 compared _ with 
Rs. 1,97,100 in 1891. Two of these fires were attended with the 
loss of three human lives. 

The actual strength of the police force employed in the town 
and suburbs was 2,873, the number being the same as in 1891. 
Of the subordinate police only 168 were Bengalis, and 1,936 
Were Uup- countrymen. Among native officers, however, the 
proportion of Bengalis is large and exceeds the number of up- 
countrymen. The percentage of casualties in the force was 
8°38 against 11°69 in the preceding year. Sixty seven men 
were dismissed, one deserted and 26 died, the rate of mortality 
being 9°49 per mille against 11°48 in 1891. The total cost of 
the force was Rs. 6,30,767 against Rs, 6,22,254 in 1891. 





Report on the Calcutta Medical Institutions for the year 1892. 


ROM the Report on Calcutta Medical Institutions for the 
year 1892, we gather that during the year the public 
health was slightly better in the town of Calcutta and the 
amalgamated area than in the previous year, which was one 
of unusual mortality throughout the province; the general 
death-rate in those two areas having been 27'1 and 348 re- 
spectively, against 27°9 and 394 in 1891. In Calcutta the 
numbers of deaths from cholera, bowel-complaints, and fever 
show a decrease, while those from small-pox and other causes 
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show a slight increase. In the amalgamated area also cholera, 
fever, and small-pox appear to have been less prevalent, but 
mortality from bowel-complaints and other causes was greater 
than in the previous year. In Howrah the recorded death-rate 
has risen from 18'29 to 23°68, the increase being distributed 
Over all the heads except small-pox and other causes. The 
deaths from cholera and fever increased by 281 and 369 re- 
spectively, the number of deaths from cholera having been 
greater than in any of the previous ten years. 

Of the total number of persons treated during the year, 
1,54492 were adult males, 37.707 adult females, and 59.784 
children, against 153.705, 34,678, and 56,753 respectively in 
1891. The statistics according to race show that there was an 
increase of all classes of patients except Hindus. The increase 
of European patients is said to be due chiefly to the increased 
population of the port, brought about by the stagnation of 
trade and the large number of vessels detained in the river, 
and to the popularity of the out-door department of the Eden 
Hospital. 

The rate of mortality. among the inmates of the Medical 
Institutions was practically the same as in several past years, 
viz, 12°7 per cent. The death-rate, as usual, was highest in the 
Campbell and Howrah Hospitals, where pauper and moribund 
cases are sent for treatment. The death-rate among children 
was lower than that among adults which is 60 per cent. higher 
than the average rate of English Hospitals. 

There was a slight increase in the small-pox cases treated 
in the hospitals, the numbers being 35 against 21 in the pre- 
vious year. All of these cases were admitted into the Campbell 
Hospital and 10 of them proved fatal. This the Inspector- 
General of Civil Hospitals thinks is indicative of the absence of 
protection by vaccination in at least half the number of cases. 
Seven hundred and nine persons were admitted to hospital 
during 1892, suffering from cholera. which in 425 cases proved 
fatal, giving a ratio of mortality of nearly 60 per cent. The 
mortality among European patients treated for this disease was 
higher in the General Hospital than in that attached to the 
Medical College. The Lieutenant-Governor is glad to find 
that there were no cases of cholera among the patients in 
the Presidency, General and Campbell Hospitals, but the 
Medical College and the Howrah General Hospitals did not 
enjoy this immunity, 6 and 4 cases respectively having occurred 
in those institutions, These cases are said to have been due 
chiefly to contaminated food obtained by the patients from 
outside the Hospital. There was a considerable decrease in 
the admissions for dysentery and diarrhoea, but the mortality 
shows a higher percentage. Malarial fever also was responsible 
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for fewer admissions than in the previous year, though it is by 
far the most common disease in the Lower Provinces. The 
number of cases of venereal disease rose from 11,886 to 
13,072. The Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals remarks 
that the “statistics of the Presidency General Hospital are 
significant of the greater prevalence of syphilis in the quarters 
frequented by European sailors.” The figures produced in the 
report, however, show that the increase is slight, and there is 
a decrease in cases of secondary syphilis compared with the 
average of the last five years. The admissions for leprosy fell 
from 134 to 94, of whom all but six were received in the 
Campbell Hospital. Dr. Pilcher very properly objects to the 
treatment of lepers in the same ward with other patients, 
chiefly, it is understood, on account of the loathsomeness of 
the disease, for the danger of contagion, according to the con- 
clusions of the Leprosy Commission, is very small, and he sug- 
gests that, when the new Leper Asylum is opened, they should 
not be admitted to the hospitals. The difficulty in the way 
is, that if they were all forced into the Leper Asylum, the 
accommodation which it is proposed to provide in that institu- 
tion would be quite insufficient. The absence of enteric fever 
from the institutions, where only native patients are received, 
is noticeable, especially in connexion with the belief entertain- 
ed by some that the natives of this country are to a great 
extent free from this disease, But Dr. Pilcher remarks that 
this does not set aside the conviction of many careful European 
and Native observers that enteric fever often attacks natives of 
this country. The difficulty of distinguishing it from remittent 
fever renders any definite opinion on this subject at present 
impossible, any poeans in praise of vegetarianism are premature. 
Turning to Surgical cases, it is satisfactory to notice the 
general reduction in the percentage of death after operation 
from 45 to 3°78, and the fact that in the Howrah General 
Hospital it fell from 8°23 to 301. This result is said to be 
due to the care and thoroughness with which the details of 
antiseptic surgery have been carried out. The number of 
dental operations performed was 2,362 against 2,275. There 
was a considerable increase in the number of Europeans who 
sought relief for dental diseases, while the number of Eurasians 
fell from 894 to 760. This result hardly bears out the remarks 
made in paragraph 45 of the report for 1891, that the teeth of 
mixed are more prone to decay than those of unmixed races. 
In the Eden Hospital 1,609 women and children were treated, 
against 1,811 in the previous year. Of these, 832 were Euro- 
peans, 746 Hindus or Mussulmans, and 31 belonged to other 
classes, The daily average attendance of Europeans shows 
the large decrease of 33 per cent. The reduction in the 
VOL. XCIII.] 13 
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number of admissions of European and native patients is 
attributed by Dr. Joubert to the opening of the out-door de. 
partment. There were 28 deaths among Europeans and 67 
among natives, as compared with 32 and 65 of the previous 
year. The number of confinement cases rose from 501 to 542, 
the mortality among this class of cases being 26 against 21 in 
1891, The number of cases of septicemia also rose from 24 
to 31, giving a percentage of 57 on confinements as against 
47 in 1891: of these 21 proved fatal. These figures show 
that the precautions reported as having been taken against. the 
occurrence of this disease have unfortunately not had much 
effect, and the Lieutenant-Governor would again dwell on the 
necessity of using all possible means to minimize the chance 
of its appearance or extension in the hospital. His Honour 
has already suggested that isolation is the best way of treating 
it, and if funds can be provided, the necessary steps will be 
taken to erect a separate ward for the treatment of this disease, 

The steady increase in the number of out-patients treated 
in the Shama Churn Law Eye Infirmary, points to the growing 
popularity of the Institution, The principal operations per- 
formed were extraction of lens, iridectomy and excision of the 
eye-ball. The operations for cataract were successful in 6% 
per cent. of the cases, which compares unfavourably with the 
results in the Howrah Hospital, where the operations were 
successful in 87 per cent. of the cases treated. 

In the Ezra Hospital, which is intended chiefly for the sick 
of the Jewish persuasion, 1,555 out-patients and 350 in-patients 
were treated, the daily average attendance being 10°6 and I6'91 
respectively against 1263 and 16°73 in 1891. These low figures, 
in Sir Antony Macdonnell’s opinion, hardly bear out the 
Inspector-General’s remarks that the Institution has fulfilled 
the beneficent objects of its founder. 

Sir Antony is made to say in the Resolution accompanying 
Dr. Pilcher’s Report : The nursing arrangements of the Medical 
College and General Hospitals continue to work satisfactorily : 
eratelul testimony to the efficiency and skill of the nurses is 
frequently received, and the Lieutenant Governor desires to 
place on record his appreciation of the good work done by 
them. The encomium only proves to us that neither Sir 
Antony nor his Secretary has ever had the misfortune to be 
a patient in a Calcutta Hospital. 

Mention is made that the existing provision for meeting 
the medical wants of the town has more than once been declar- 
ed to be insufficient by the Local Government, and this opinion 
was endorsed by the Government of India in July 1892; that 
accordingly, after the close of the year under review, a Com- 
mittee was appointed to report on the necessity for providing 
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further accommodation, and the localities where it. should be 
afforded, and that it has suggested the establishment of a 
hospital at Bhowanipur, and four out-door dispensaries in 
Wards Nos. 3, 19, 20, and 22 respectively—proposals which 
have received the full assent of Government. The difficulty of 
providing funds for the work alone retards its commencement. 

The report brings into striking prominence the insignificant 
extent to which the medical charities of Calcutta are supported 
by voluntary contributions, Out of a total income of rather 
more than five lakhs of rupees, as much as Rs. 3,15,000 were 
contributed by Government, while the subscriptions from Euro- 
peans and Natives aggregated only Rs. 11,818 and Rs. 1,371 
respectively. In other words, out of every Rs. 100 spent in 
1892 on the Medical Institutions of Calcutta, the proportion 
voluntarily contributed by those whose countrymen form 81 
per cent. of the patients treated was less than five annas, 





Annual Report on the Sansia Reformatery School at Fatehgarh 
for the year 1592. 


HE only portion of the miscellaneous exhibits that have 
gone to the making up of the Annual Report on the 
Sansia Reformatory School that is worth special notice, is 
the following pronouncement, by Mr. E. Rose, the District 
Magistrate :— 


My own impression is that if anything like personal freedom is 
allowed to these Sansia men and women when they leave the Refor- 
matory, they will sooner or later, and sooner rather than later, return 
to the criminal gangs from which we have endeavoured to dissociate 
them. It is not a question of-their training and discipline, it is not 
even a question of their own wishes and tendencies, but it is altogether 
a question of their future environment and the pressure of the condi- 
tions in which they will be placed. Iam not myself sanguine enough 
to suppose that the discipline the children have received in the Re- 
formatory will eradicate their hereditary tendencies, or that it will alto- 
gether obliterate the lessons of their earlier life. I do not for one 
moment believe that it will, but even assuming that it does (and some 
of my colleagues on the committee seem to think so), you will have a 
few married couples among a community where, if they are not alto- 
gether avoided, they will suffer more or less from their comparative 
isolation, They may be able to earn a living, but they cannot expect 
to be more free than other persons are from the struggle for life. 
When, therefore, they find that life outside the Reformatory is by no 
means so easy and pleasant as life within its walls, and when, in all 
probability, before they have been twenty-four hours beyond the Refor- 
matory gates, they will have been met by other members of the 
criminal tribe to which they belong, or of criminal tribes so closely 
allied to it, as to make it difficult to distinguish where the difference 
lies, and when every inducement and temptation which can be brought 
to bear will have been sedulously applied for the return of the converts 
to the old life and the old pleasures, I, for one, doubt very little in 
which direction the choice will be. Respectabillty is a most uncom- 
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fortable garment to a person unaccustomed to wear it, and, as I think, 
these Sansias will certainly return to their old associations unless it is 
made physically impossible for them, this object would not be gained 
in any of the ways suggested by the members of the committee. The 
only approach to its attainment is made by the suggestion that the 
men should be recruited in the army. I see no objection to this if the 
military authorities will give their permission. The training which 
the boys have undergone admirably fits them for military employment, 
but will military authorities accept the men of a criminal tribe, 
however good their character may be, more especially, if they have 
Wives to accompany them? I am afraid that it will be difficult to 
give practical effect to the suggestion. I doubt whether social pressure 
might not even make a career of this kind distasteful to the Sansias ; 
it certainly would if they were enlisted in the police, and once their 
lives become disagreeable in this,way, they will easily find a way of 
changing them. We must ensure first, entire dissociation from the 
criminal gangs, Sansias and others, who now wander about the 
country, and secondly, we must give them occupation. In my opinion, 
the first of these objects can only be gained by removing the Sansias 
beyond the limits of British India. I doubt whether within -these 
limits complete dissociation from the criminai tribes could be ensured. 
Possibly their employment in the Bombay or Madras Presidencies 
might be safe, and in this connection the Bombay Mills may be worth 
attention. It is also possible that occupation might be found for them 
under engagements of at least five years in the tea plantations of 
Ceylon. But I can myself see no reason why they should not be sent 
as emigrants to the Mauritius, or some other colony to which emigra- 
tion is sanctioned. The life they would lead there and its conditions 
would be suitable for them, and they would be surrounded by members 
of their countrymen. The training they have received in the Refor- 
matory—and this remark applies to both boys and girls—has been an 
excellent one for the life they would lead in a colony. The boys 
have learnt agriculture, gardening, and shoe-making, and the girls 
sewing, knitting, spinning, and so forth, and, in their colonial home, 
these are just the qualifications they would fiud most useful. 

Seeing that large numbers of respectable agriculturists (in the 
eastern part of the Benares Division, for instance) are constantly 
leaving India for the colonial plantations, that the life is comparatively 
easy and the pay good, it seems to me that no more suitable occupa- 
tion could be found for the converted Sansia, than this life in a new 
home with surroundings which must thoroughly dissociate him from 
his tribe and their practices. 

There is no reason why, after fulfilling their engagement with the 
colonial authorities, the Sansias should not return to India. Their 
residence, without restraint in India, would be a very different 
matter then. 





Report on the Excise Administration of the North-Western Pro- 
vinces and Oudh, for the year ending 30th September, 1892. 


Stes E “ outstill” and“ farmed ” area decreased by 370 square 

miles in the districts of Bijnor, Pilibhit and Gorakhpur. In 
each case the facts were carefully considered by the Government 
before accepting the proposals made by the local officers and 
the Board. In Bijnor it was thought desirable to exclude the 
important towns of Sherkot and Najibabad from the outstill 
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area: in Pilibhit outstills approached the head-quarters town 
so closely, that smuggling into it was very easy: in Gorakhpur 
the retention of outstills in the sadar tahsil was considered 
inexpedient by the Board, in view of increasing facilities of 
communication, and the general development of the district. 
In each case a loss of revenue was accepted as unavoidable, 
The Commissioner of Excise reports that this loss exceeded 
Rs. 17,000. in 1891-92, But, as the Board point out, this cal- 
culation is based on the receipts from the actual areas from 
which outstills were withdrawn, and does not take account of 
improved receipts in the adjoining tracts which formerly drew 
illicit supplies from the suppressed outstills. 

The increase in the still-head duty on country spirit in 
1891-92 was due, not to increased consumption, but to the 
higher rates in force from the Ist October 1891. The decrease 
in the license fees for vend of country spirit was due to the 
same cause, the licensed vendors, in anticipation of smaller 
sales and reduced profits, having bid less for their licenses, 
Under other heads the receipts for 1891-92 were much the 
same as in the preceding year, though, on the figures for the 
previous four years, a marked decrease under “ farms of country 
liquor,” and an increase under “rum,” “hemp drugs,” and 
“opium ” are noticeable. 

The real receipts for 1891-92 were virtually identical with 
those of 1890 91, though the gross receipts were larger by 
1% lakhs. 

With regard to the effect of revised still-head duty, a noticeable 
point in the figures quoted for the year under report, is the 
close correspondence of its real receipts with those of the 
preceding year, and the considerable deficiency which the 
receipts of these two years show on the average receipts of 
the previous five years. In 1890-91 the deficiency was attri- 
butable wholly to hard times and the high price of raw 
materials, In 1891-92 the seasons were good and the prices 
of raw materials moderate. That the receipts failed to rise to 
the level of former years must be mainly -attributed to the 
changes in the excise system, which were introduced from the 
Ist October, 1891. The first effect of these was a decrease 
of Rs. 4,23,737, or 335 per cent., in the sums paid for retail 
licenses, compared with the payments for the year immediately 
preceding. The second was an increase of Rs. 5,04,000 in the 
still-head duty receipts on account of country liquor, conjoined 
with a decrease of 75,000 gallons in the quantity of liquor 
on which the duty was paid. On these figures the still-head 
duty paid in 1891-92 averaged Rs. 1:42 a gallon against Re. 1 
in 1890-91. But as the Commissioner shows, the real rise in 
the still-head duty was much higher than this comparison 
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indicates. In 1891-92 no country liquor of strength exceeding 
25° under proof was allowed to be issued, and of the issues, 
13 per cent. were of a strength of 50° below proof. In 18g0- 
QI no such restriction was in force, and it is believed, on good 
evidence, that the average strength was as high as 15° below 
proof. Reduced to proof spirit, the comparative gallonage 
of the two years would therefore give a decrease of 200,000 
gallons, or 20 per cent., in 1891-92 on the consumption in 
1890-91, and an increase of 70 per cent.. or from Re. 1°17 to 
Ks. 2, in the still-head duty per gallon of proof spirit. If to 
the still-head duty the incidence of the license fees in each 
year be added, the total tax on each gallon of proof spirit 
is represented by Rs. 2°8 in 1891-92 against Rs. 2:1 in 1890-91. 
The reforms introduced were not made in the interest of the 
revenue, but for the sake of sound excise administration. The 
improved methods of distillation practised by country distillers, 
the increasing strength at which liquor was issued from their 
stills, the high profits made by retail vendors, through the oppor- 
tunity thus afforded of watering down liquor before its sale to 
the consumer, and the gambling element thereby introduced into 
the competition for retail licenses at the annual auction sales, 
led the Government to recast the system, whereby a uniform 
still-head duty of Re. 1 per gallon, irrespective of strength, was 
levied on all issues of country liquor. The soundness of the 
principle that still-head duty should be proportioned to 
strength is recognised by the Board and the Commissioner, 
and is self-evident. That its novelty in its practical application 
to country stills should have given rise to difficulties in making 
the license settlements for the year under report, and should 
have resulted in many districts in a heavy fall of income from 
this source, is not surprising. Nor is it surprising that, in the 
effort to pass on the higher still-head duty to the consumer, 
through the time-honoured method of watering down liquor, 
or by raising prices to an extreme height, the licensees not 
unfrequently have over reached themselves, driven their 
customers away, and considerably reduced their turn-over 
in the year. These matters will gradually find their own solu- 
tion. The Government agrees with the Board and the Com- 
missioner that it would be a most mistaken policy to so enhance 
the price of country liquor as to turn the people in considerable 
numbers to hemp drugs or opium, or to encourage illicit dis- 
tillation. But it is by no means clear that this will result from 
a still-head duty of only Rs. 2 the gallon of proof spirit, 
especially when the increase in the duty is accompanied by a 
large fall in the speculative outlay which the retail dealers 
have hitherto incurred on licenses. . 
The numbers of retail shops was 5,315 against 5,427 in 
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1890-91. Including outstills and farmed shops. there was one 
shop for retail vend of country spirits to every 6878 persons. 
According to the Excise Commissioner, the corresponding 
§oures for Ireland are one shop for every 3co inhabitants. 

“Could Mr. Caine, Mr. Evans, and other blatant fanatics be 
induced to make a note of this suggestive parallel, to read it 
in connection with preceding paragraph, to discover that charity 
begins at home, to acknowledge that the Indian demon of 
drink is not 10 per cent. as black as they are so fond of 
painting him? 

On a cognate subject Mr. Stoker’s conclusions are (1) that, 
with the possible exception of the class of mendicants and 
religious devotees, excessive indulgence in hemp drugs does 
not prevail among the population of the N. W. P. and Oudh ; 
(2) that there is, however,a slow and irregular tendency towards 
the use of hemp drugs in preference to spirituous liquors, 
fostered partly by the pressure of high food-prices on the 
poorer classes of society, and partly by the increased stringency 
of the excise on country spirits; ‘3) that, too much of the 
drug revenue is at present left to the mercy of competition: 
but that, defective though it may be in this respect, the present 
system cannot be accused of encouraging the use of the hemp 
drugs by making them procurable at alow price. Compared 
with the cost of production, the retail price of drugs is enor- 
mously high. 

The real receipts from opium license fees were about the 
same as in 1890-91. The number of opium shops was reduced 
from 1,140 to 990. The total quantity of opium taken was 
1,703 maunds against 1,649, in 1890-91. 

The number of licenses for sale of madat and chandu stood 
at 26 during the year, but has since been reducéd to 14; and 
consumption on the premises of the licensees has now been 
absolutely prohibited. The Commissioner considers that: the 
prohibition was an eminently right and beneficial measure ; 
but apprehends that, for some time to come, chandu smoking 
will be carried on in private unlicensed houses under conditions 
whieh do not create an offence against the existing law. The 
legal question involved has already engaged the attention 
of the Government. | 

The incidence of revenue per head of the population was 
very much the same as in years immediately preceding, being 
1'79 annas per head against 1°74 in 1890-91, and 1‘96 in 1889- 
90. The consumption of country liquor was. considerably 
less than in former years, and represented little more than 
one wine-glass per head. The Commissioner of Excise 
inclines to the opinion that the new system has swung too far 


in By: direction of repression, and in causing liquor to be dear 
and bad. 3 
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Report on the Administration of the Police of the North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh, for the year ending 31st December 1892, 


XCLUDING sanitary offences, which have little to do 
with police working, the returns show a decrease of 1,120 
cases from 1888 and of 31,797 cases from last year. 

The bulk of the decrease in cognizable crime has been in 
classes II] and V. In the former class there has been a falling 
off of 15,903, and in the latter of 14,508 cases. Looking further 
into details it will be found that in class III the decrease has 
been entirely under Serial Nos. 36 and 37, burglary, and in 
class V under Serial Nos. 44 and 46—theft, and receiving stolen 
property, 

Under cattle theft, the decfease is said to be real and to be 
due to the very stringent repressive measures which have of 
late years been adopted in dealing with this class of crime. 

With regard to burglaries and thefts (ordinary), the decrease 
is attributed (1) to better harvests, (2) especially in the case of 
burglaries, to the incarceration of the Sansias and the preven- 
tive measures taken under the bad livelihood sections of the 
Criminal Procedure Code, which, during the last three years 
have resulted in the consignment to jail of between four and 
five thousand habitual criminals, and (3: to the removal to some 
extent of the practice which has been yearly growing stronger, 
of requiring from station officers a certain number of reports 


per 10,000 of population, 





Report on the Excise Administration of the Punjab, 
during the year 1592-9}. 


ROM the report on the Excise Administration in the Punjab 
for the official year 1892-93, we gather that the increase of 
the income from drugs has been in round numbers Rs. 30,000. Of 
the receipts from license fees about two-thirds are put down to 
opium and one-third to preparations of hemp. But as the li- 
censes for retail vend of opium and hemp drngs are usually sold 
together, it is impossible to base any definite conclusions on 
these figures as to the comparative popularity of these two 
kinds of drugs. In the current year there has been a rise ct 
Rs, 10,000 in the bids for drug licenses, which may be due in 
part to the cheapness of imported charas in the year under re- 
port. According to Provincial Statement C, the sales of opium, 
charas, and bhang effected by licensed vendors were less in 
1892-93 than in the previous year. 

There has been a great decline in the proceeds of the acreage 
duty on poppy cultivation. This is due in part to a falling-off 
in the area put under the poppy, in those districts in which the 
duty was doubled in 1889 and 1891. In six districts the tax 
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has been kept at its old rate of 8 annas per quarter acre. Four 
of these are the great opium-producing districts of the Pro- 
vince, where the cultivators really grow the poppy for sale and 
not for their own consumption. Mr. Walker has suggested 
that the “ exceptional treatment” of the area under poppy in 
the other two districts, Simla and Gujrat, may now cease in 
view of their very small outturn of opium. But there was no- 
thing exceptional in the treatment of Simla, where opium is 
manufactured for export. The total outturn is necessarily 
small, amounting to only some 20 maunds yearly, but the 
poppy is, relatively to the cultivated areas of the two districts, 
a much more important crop in Simla than in Umballa, which 
produces 700 or 800 maunds. The case of Gujrat is different. 
The acreage under the poppy there is small, and the outturn of 
opium in the year under report was only between three and 
four niaunds, 

Reports regarding the effect of the measures adopted against 
opium-smoking are satisfactory. In suppressing the establish- 
ments in which, as a matter of business, facilities were provided 
for those already disposed to smoke opium and temptations 
were held out to others to acquire the practice, and limiting to 
one tolah the amount of any preparation of opium which a 
private person may possess, we have gone as far as, in the 
opinion of the Lieutenant-Governor, it is legitimate for a Go- 
vernment, and especially for a foreign Government like ours, 
to go towards repressing a vice of this kind. If, as has been 
suggested by some, we were to attempt to interfere with the 
smoking of opium in private houses, the remedy would be in- 
finitely worse than the disease. Messrs Caine and Evans, and 
obscurantists of that sort, are invited to consider and distort the 
plain meaning of this Gubernatorial deliverance, 





Review of the Trade of India in 1892-93. 


Mr. O’Conor inclines to pessimism, and is fonder of infruc- 
tuous retrospects than beseems a man of demi-officially settled 
convictions. In his Report for 1892-93 he tells us essentially 
that the trade of India has been very unfavourably affected in 
the last three years, Because in 1890-91 its course was 
violently interrupted by a sudden and rapid rise in exchange 
followed by an equally sudden and rapid fall ; because in 1891-92 
exchange fell still further and heavily, and a reaction in the 
import trade followed the temporary stimulus given to it by the 
tise in exchange in the preceding year ; because, thirdly, trade 


generally was depressed, except in wheat and seeds for which. 


there was a large demand arising out of the failure of the Russian 
and other European harvests, In 1892-93 this demand no longer 
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existed and the depression of trade continued, accompanied by a 
further fall in exchange, so continuous and persistent as to create 
grave anxiety. Imports were greatly reduced in volume, 
merchants being reluctant to import and dealers to buy, while ex. 
change remained in such a condition that transactions might in- 
volve them in the most serious embarrassments, Exports also 
were restricted, by reason partly of lack of demand in Europe, 
where trade was generally much depressed, partly of abundant 
supplies from other countries, and partly of more or less un- 
favourable harvests in India, 

Mr. O'’Conor states that a large number of our staple 
imports declined either in quantity or value, or in both, during 
the year of report a decline being visible in such important 
items as cotton yarns and piece goods, woollen goods, apparel, 
copper, iron, steel, tin, zinc, railway materials, coal, salt, sugar, 
tea, spices, raw silk, hardware and cutlery, glassware, and paper. 
There were increases in beer, spirits, provisions, machinery, 
mineral dyes, mineral oils, manufactured silk, matches, umbrellas, 
and some other items ; but they were of no importance in com- 
parison with the decline in the articles mentioned above. No 
mention is made of potato engendered whiskey, shipped from 
Hamburg, or of other deleterous compounds, known to the 
Trade and the Law Courts as colourable imitations, 

It is written that in the export trade the articles which declin- 
ed cither in quantity or in value, or in both, were: coffee, rice, 
wheat, other grains and pulse, provisions, sugar, tea, opium, 
myrabolams, castor oil, hides (raw), linseed, poppy seed, earth- 
nuts, coir, shell and button lac, and that there were, on the other 
hand, increases in raw cotton and cotton yarn and piece goods, 
in jute and jute goods, indigo, castor, rape, and til seed, silk and 
wool, teak, and skins (raw). The increases in these articles, 
however, did not suffice to counterbalance the decline in other 
staples, especially in wheat, and on the whole the export trade 
was less by 1% per cent in value than the trade of the preced- 
ing year. In 1891-92 the failure of harvests in Europe caused 
such an expansion of the wheat trade as to save the export 
trade generally from showing an appreciable decline, Last year 
the position was reversed, for the export trade generally would 
have shewn an appreciable increase but for the restriction of 
the wheat trade within normal limits. 





Triennial Report on the Working of the Charitable Dispensaries 
under the Government of Bengal for the years 1890, 1891, 
and 1892. By J G. PILCHER, Esq., F. R. C. S., Inspector- 
General of Civil Hospitals, Bengal. Bengal Secretariat Press. 
1893. 

HE number of dispensaries increased from 261 on the 31st 
December 1889, to 310 at the end of 1892, Almost all the 
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new institutions belong to classes II and HI, v/z., other than 
purely State dispensaries—a circumstance which possibly indicates 
that local bodies and private individuals have shown greater 
interest in affording medical relief to the people. The Lieutenant 
Governor is constrained to animadvert, nevertheless, that, look- 
ing to the large population of the Province, the number of 
dispensaries are still far too small to meet the acquirements 
of the people. The remedy is easy. A few more crea- 
tions of Maharajahships, a few more inductions into the 
Companionship of the Order of India, will obviate any existent 
obstructions to the flow of charity. Meanwhile, we note that 
of the 299 dispensaries from which returns have been received, 
193 were under the immediate charge of medical subordinates 
of the Government establishment, and 106 were under local 
native doctors, so that on the 31st December 1892, Government 
medical officers held charge of about two-thirds of the institu- 
tions, and that local bodies generally prefer to employ medical 
subordinates of the Government establishment in their dispen- 
saries, and that it is only when they are unable to meet the pay 
of these officers that they appoint their men locally under rule 9 
of the Dispensary Manual. In plain words—it is idle to expect 
Bengalis to disburse one pice for any object short ofa Rai Baha- 
durship, or a Companionship of the Indian Empire, until they 
are obliged to do so. The old Delhi Emperors understood Ben- 
vali character a deal better than we do, and, what is more 
to the point, were, for their straightforwardness, Ziked a deal 
better than we are, 
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This Valuable Series is now available. 
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** The papers are most valuable and interesting to Indians like myself ” 
Lorp NapiER OF MAGDALA, 


‘* They are excellently chosen, and are of the greatest use to me.”—Col. Mattsson, C.S.I. 
‘* A mine of information ; a library in itself.”"—Znglishman, 

** Whoever wants information, will find it in the back volumes of what is, as Sir Richard 
Temple said, a record of Indian thought for a pericd of nearly thirty-seven years.”—Pioueer. 
‘* A series of great historical and literary value "—Civil & Military Gazette. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES, 


Rulers of India. Aurangzib. By STANLY LANE-POOLE, B.A.,, 
Author of the Catalogue of Oriental and Indian Coins in the 
British Museum, the Life of Viscount Stratford De 
Redcliffe, etc., Oxford : at the Clarendon Press: 1893. 


N the “ Rulers of India” scheme of publication, as at first 
contemplated, Sir W, W. Hunter was to have undertaken 
the account of Aurangzib’s reign. In the Nineteenth Century 
for May 1887, he had put forth a tentative sketch—* The Ruin 
of Aurangzib.” and he had been at pains to collect materials for 
a matured history of the period. Something intervened to 
hinder or prevent him from the fulfilment of his initial inten- 
tion. Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole has taken up the work ; and his 
name is ample guarantee that it has not suffered because of the 
exchange. Sir W.W. Hunter made over to the author the 
data he had collected, and the debt is handsomely acknow- 
ledged in a * Note on authorities ” that serves as a preface. 

The keynote of the monograph is an exemplification of the 
ruin following on the reversal of Akbar’s policy of religious 
toleration, and welding together of race differences. Akbar’s 
concept was a great nation, powerful, because united. His 
great grandson subordinated statesmanship to bigotry—ac- 
cording to oriental lights, a capable sovereign in other respects 
besides that, dissimulating, crafty, treacherous, ungrateful, with 
always an eye open for what seemed to his selfish outlook, the 
main chance. Mr. Lane-Poole’s chapters are well arranged. 
Introductorily there is a resume of immediately bygone history, 
an elucidation of ‘The Heritage of Akbar,” an appraisement of 
the prince’s character, gud@ prince, and his claims to the throne, 
and then “ The fight for the Throne.” 


A singular light is cast upon the instability of the imperial organization 
when it is remembered that no Mughal King dared to absent himself from the 
public levees for more than a day or two, for fear of a general rebellion. ‘The 
people were satisfied only if they could see their king: if he were not seen he 
must be dead. Even Jahangir, after his nightly debauch, had to ‘pull himself 
together,’ coule gue coute, and make his punctual appearance at the levee 
window. Shah-Jahan’s absence from his accustomed seat overlooking the 
great Hall of Audience could not fail to arouse suspicion, and the rumour that 
he was dead, in spite of Da a’s assurances, spread rapidly throughout the pro- 
vinces, and every man looked to his weapons and made ready for the fray. 
Bernier describes the tumult of this anxious time :— 

The Mughal’s illness filled the whole extent of his dominions with agitation 
and alarm. Dara collected powerful armies in Delhi and Agra, the principal 
cities of the kingdom. In Bengal, Sultan Shuja’ made the same vigorous pre- 
parations for war. Aurangzib in the Decan and Murad-Bakhsh in Gujarat also 
levied such forces as evinced a determination to contend for empire. ‘The four 
A 
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brothers gathered round them their friends and allies ; all wrote letters, made 
large promises, and entered into a variety of intrigues ... Meanwhile the 
King’s distemper increased, and it was reported that he was dead. The whole 
Court was in confusion ; the population of Agra was panic-stricken ; the shops 
were closed for many days ; and the four Princes openly declared their settled 
purpose of making the sword the sole arbiter of their lofty pretensions. It 
was, in fact, too late to recede : not only was the Crown to be gained by victory 
alone, but in case of defeat, life was certain to be forfeited. There was now 
no choice, but between a kingdom and death.’ 

“ Kingship counts no kinship.” The oriental universality and 
popular acceptance of this proverb appears to Mr. Lane-Poole 
to justify the murders that paved Aurangzib’s way to the 
Throne, and lie at the root of the denunciations of his detrac- 
tors. Aurangzib was lucky, in short, sucessful to the end, 
An oriental prince, says our historian, cannot be happy without 
a throne, and so “it becomes a matter of sheer necessity, and 
not a question of jealous suspicion, to make it impossible for 
him to attain his ambition. In the present day this is done by 
imprisoning him in the serag/zo till he becomes idiotic. The 
old, and perhaps the most merciful way, was to kill him out- 
right.” On like lines of arbitration successful treason is no 
longer treason, and the “elect” of some dissenting Christian 
denominations can commit no sin, whatever the criminal law of 
the country they are domiciled in, may declare adversely to 
that assumption. In short, everything is for the best, in this 
best of all possible worlds. We do not see our way to sharing 
this comfortable belief, even with respect to the teachings of 
history. 

Worthier moral may, we think, be derived from study of 
the following passage, in judicious comparison with the known 
effects of getting religion amongst European _potentates 
of the same period—Charles the ninth of France, and Philip 
the second of Spain for instance. 

Aurangzib was, first and last, a stern Puritan. Nothing in life—neither 
throne, nor love, nor ease - weighed for an instant in his mind against his fealty 
to the principles of Islam. For religion he persecuted the Hindtis and des- 
troyed their temples, while he damaged his exchequer by abolishing the time- 
honoured tax on the religious festivals and fairs of the unbelievers. For reli- 
gion’s sake he waged his unending wars in the Deccan, not so much to stretch 
wider the boundaries of his great empire, as to bring the lands of the heretical 
Shi'a within the dominion of orthodox Islam. ‘To him the Deccan was Daér- 
al-Haré : he determined to make it Dér-al-/slam. Religion induced Aurangzib 
to abjure the pleasures of the senses as completely as if he had indeed become 
the fakir he had once desired to be. No animal food passed his lips, and his 
drink was water ; so that, as Tavernier says, he became ‘thin and meagre, to 
which the great fasts, which he keeps, have contributed. During the whole of 
the duration of the comet [four weeks. in 1665], which appeared very large in 
India, where I then was, Aurangzib only drank a little water and ate a small 
quantity of millet bread ; this so much affected his heaith that he nearly died, 


for besides this he slept on the ground, with only a tiger’s skin over him; and 
since that time he has never had perfect health.* Following the Prophet’s pre- 








* ‘lLavernier’s 7ravels. transl Dr V_ Ball (1889), vol. i. p. 338. 
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cept that every Muslim should practise a trade, he devoted his leisure to making 
skullcaps, which were doubtless bought up by the courtiers of Delhi with the same 
enthusiasm as was shown by the ladies of Moscow for Count Tolstoi’s boots, 
He not only krew the Koran by heart, but copied it twice over in his fine 
calligraphy, and sent the manuscripts, richly adorned, as gifts to Mecca and 
Medina Except the pilgrimage, which he dared not risk, lest he should come 
back to find an occupied throne, he left nothing undone of the whole duty of 
the Muslim. Even the English merchants of Sarat, who had their own reasons 
for disliking the Emperor, could only tell Ovington, that Aurangzib was a 
zealous professor of Isifm, ‘never neglecting the hours of devotion nor any- 
thing which in his sense may denominate him a sincere believer.’ * 


A contemporary native historian declared that he never put 
on clothes prohibited by religion, or used vessels of silver 
and gold. Tavernier has left it on record that he saw the 
Emperor drink out of a rock-crystal cup, with a gold cover 
and saucer, enriched with diamonds, rubies and emeralds. 


Apart from his religious fanaticism, Aurungzib is adjudged | 


to have displayed in state concerns, the wisdom and judgment 
of a clear and thoughtful mind. It is confidently asserted that, 
“according to the law of Islam,” no act of injustice has been 
proved against him, and that, although avaricious and nig- 
gardly, he could on an emergency be generous to his poorer 
subjects. 


Soon after his accession to the throne, he found that the late devastating 
movements of the contending armies, combined with a sirought, bad produced 
a famine in the land. Heat once established houses for the distribution of 
free dinners, and ordered the remission of about eighty taxes, including the 
vexatious highway and ferry tolls, the ground cess on houses and shops, &c. 
Other taxes, such as those on Hindi and Muhammadan fairs, licences for 
spirits, gambling-hells, and houses of ill-fame, were probably abolished from 
religious motives : the Puritan King would not take toll for iniquity. But the 
rest could only have been remitted for the sake of helping a necessitous popu- 
lation. Aurangzib had too strong an army at his back to be obliged to 
cultivate popularity at the cost of a serious loss to his exchequer. It is true 
the remiSsion of many of these taxes was evaded by the local officials and 
landowners, who ‘continued to collect them withthe connivance of the 
imperial inspectors ; but this was the fault of a defective or corrupt 
executive, not of the Emperor’s good intention. When such infractions 
of his orders came to his knowledge, the offenders were fined ; but the royal 
anger was shortlived, and the culprits were too soon forgiven, and returned to 
their old ways of oppression. 


Cynical critics have explained Aurungzib’s ineffectual: 


generosity as an ingenious contrivance to curry favour with the 
people, without impoverishing his Imperial Treasury. One 
commentator on his reign. Dr. Careri, seems to incline to the 
opinion that he connived at his Amirs’ misdeeds in order to gain 
their support. “The plain interpretation, however, of the 
remission of taxes as an act of bounty, dictated by the Koranic 
injunction of benevolence to the needy, and the son of the road, 
is simple, and more consistent with all we know of the Em- 
peror'’s disposition.” At the same time his abnormally suspi- 





* Ovington’s Voyage to Surat in the year 1689 (Lond. 1669), p 195. 
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cious disposition should be taken account of in State business 
as well as in his private life. He had, of course, a taster—some 
say his daughter—to test the wholesomeness of his food, and, 
if he took medicine, his physician had to give him a lead, and 
take pill for pill. dose for dose, in order that their operations 
on the corpus vile of the medico, might be apparent before he 
ventured on swallowing them.. 

Mr. Stanley Poole throws no new light on the acts, the 
facta of Aurangzib’s reign, and no useful purpose would 
be served by following him step by step through the two 
hundred and odd pages of his careful history. The pith of 
it lies in his analysis of the monarch’s character and its dis- 
integrating effects on the Empire which Akbar had built up and 
consolidated. As, of course, severely orthodox Muslims of his 
own and of later days have sung his praises, and extolled his 
virtues abundantly. His courtiers and other of his subjects 
who knew him, lived in constant dread of awakening his sus- 
picions, and thereby ruining themselves, and, while they feared, 
resented his prying distrustful scrutinies. He was, as Emperor, 
universally respected, but never loved. 


The very loftiness of his nature kept his people at a distance, while his 
inflexible uprightness and frigid virtue chilled their hearts. 

This cod austerity of Aurangzit) destroyed his influence Few kings have 
had better intentions, but the best will in the world will not bring popularity, or 
make men do what you think right. merely because they know you think it so, 
The people saw through the suave manner and placid amiability of the judge who 
listened so indulgently to their petitions, and perceived a bigot’s atrophied heart 
behind the gracious smile. It has been usual te call the character of Aurangzib 
a puzziing compound of contradictions. Yet there is no inconsistency in his acts 
or words. His character is that of the Puritan, with all its fiery zeal. its 
ascetic restraint, its self-denial, its uncompromising tenacity of righteous pur- 
pose, its high ideals of conduct and of duty ; and also with its cold severity ; 
its curbed impulses, its fanaticism, its morbid distrust of ‘poor human nature’ 
its essential unlovableness Aurangzi» possessed many great qualities, he 
practised all the virtues ; but he was lacking in the one thing needful ina 
leader of men: he could not win love. Such a one may administer an empire 
but he cannot rule the hearts of men 





The Life and Enterprises of Ferdinand De Lesseps. By G. 
BARNETT SMITH, author of “ The History of the English 
Parliament,” “ Victor Hugo, his Life and Work,” “ The Biogra- 
phies of Gladstone and Bright.” London, W. H. Allen & Co. 
Limited, 13 Waterloo Place, S. W., 1893. 


N our ignorance we had hitherto supposed that the author 
of the Suez Canal scheme was a Civil Engineer profes- 
sionally, as well as by temperament—a mistake we have shared, 
we take it, with not a few of the genus, general reader. It ap- 
pears, however, from Mr, Barnett Smith's story of the life and 
enterprises of Ferdinand de Lesseps, that the grand old French- 
man began lite, like his father before him, in the Diplomatic 
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Service, and was in 1825, when he was twenty years of age, 
appointed 4 ¢taché to the French Consulate at Lisbon. Thence 
he was tranferred to Tunis, and shortly afterwards to Algiers, 
Seven years—1832 to 1838 inclusive—he spent in Egypt. For 
a time he officiated as Consul General at Alexandria, where he 
acquired influence and p: pularity with Mehemet Ali and his 
court. The knowledge of the country and the people at this 
time secured stood him in good stead when he undertook the 
creat achievment of his life. Meanwhile, he went as Consul 
to Rotterdam, to Malaga, and Barcelona; thence as Minister 
Plenipotentiary to Madrid; after a year there, to Rome, accre- 
dited to the newly constituted Republican Government of Italy. 
Louis Napoleon was then Prince President, and played a double 
part at one enc of the wire; Mazzini doing the same at the 
other. The first time the latter was unmasked, he “threw 
himself into his visitor’s arms, and they continued their negoct- 
ations,’ a more strict regard for promises being guaranteed by 
the Italian. Next day DeLesseps learnt that Mazzini had 
on his table several small sheets of very thin paper, upon 
which were written appeals to the French soldiers to mutiny. 
He promptly went tu the palace of the consulate, as if paying 
acall and was able in the course of an interview to lay hold 
of one of the incriminating documents and to secure it in the 
crown of his hat. Here is the rest of the story. 

He then said to the Triumvir, “ Do you know what I am told? You 
were twice led away by your friends, conspirators by habit, and 
you have twice tried to deceive me. This is thethird time, I am in- 
formed that vou have meditated sending proclamations to the F:ench 
troops. The French soidier would burn dewn his mother’s house if he 
received orders to do so. Despite your experience, you do not know 
the French soldier, and you have consequently made a great blunder.” 
He deniea the accusation. Whereupon | said, taking the proclama- 
tion out of my hat, ‘What do you mean by No? I have doneto day a 
thing that I will never do again, and that is, to lay my hands upon 
this sheet of paper.” Again Mazzini embraced his accuser, and again 
they vowed a vow of eternal frienaship—as in the comedy—, and the 
negotiations were resumed. 

Straightforwardness seems to have been impossible to Mazzini 
—even when he was conscious that want of candour had an 
injurious effect on his plettings. The end of the diplomatic 
duelio was that DeLesseps was discredited, recalled, put on his 
trial before the Council of State, condemmed, “for reasons of 
State”, and driven out of the Diplomatic Service, Retiring into 
private life, he became land-agent to his mother-in law, who 
Owned a considerable estate Son-in-law. Ferdinand, built a 
model farm on it, and restored an ancient castle which had 
belonged to Agnes Sorel. He was always an odd amalgam of 
practicality and sentiment. | | 
Farming leaves abundant room in a man’s head for extraneous 
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thought. In the comparative leisure of his life on the farm in 
Berry from 1849 to 1854, DeLesseps conceived the idea of the 
Suez Canal. Studying every thing connected with the flow and 
returns of trade between the worlds, of the West and East, he 
noted that the traffic was doubling itself every ten years: and 
came to a conclusion that the time had arrived at which the for- 
mation of a Company for canal construction could develope that 
traffic in a marvellous manner, 

In 1852 he submitted his views to the Sublime Porte. but 
was snubbed for his pains. Two years afterwards Said Pasha 
became Viceroy of Egypt and invited the Canal Projector to 
draw up a formal memorandum on his scheme. This was done, 
the total estimated cost forthe Canal being set down at 
£200,000, and for the port and harbour of Suez, £500,000. The 
scheme was approved of, and an Act of Concession for the land, 


etc., required, legally executed on the 30th November 1854. 


Once in possession of his concession, M.de Lesseps said to th® 
Viceroy, **I am not a financier, or a man of business. What do you 
think I had best do ?”” The engineer had manv colleagues and friends 
who were rich, so he got a hundred of them to join him, and _ proposed 
to found a Company withthem. Each put ina share of £200, which 
share by the year 1887 was worth £40,000. This sum served for the pre- 
liminary investigations which were made by engineers brought from 
Europe to examine the ground. This had never before been done, as 
no one had ever dreamt that the canal could be made. But DeLesseps 
had always been of opinion that, as the two seas were onthe same 
level, the work to be undertaken must be a purely maritime one, 
He never wavered from this, and his perseverance had its rewara. 
When the money subscribed by himself and his friends had al! 
been spent, he said to the Viceroy“ The question as to the 
possibility of making the Canal settled, would you like me to put 
myself in the hands of financiers at Paris, who would probably 
get the better of me ?” Said replied that he had a good reserve fund.— 
Egyptian finance being not then in the terrible condition into which 
it afterwards fell_—and he would bear all the cost. In forming his 
Company, De Lesseps introduced a clause according to which a certain 
percentage of the profits was to go to the Egyptian Government. 
Matters being arranged, the engineers set to work, and began to make 
their surveys for the Canal. The opposition of England, however, was 
for a time so pronounced and persistent, that the Viceroy was almost 
at his wits’ end. 


At the head of that opposition was Lord Palmerston, then 
the Premier: at Constantinople again, Lord Stratford de 
Redcliffe, the all powerful ambassador, was a vehement 
opponent. DeLesseps had many adverse influences arrayed 
against him, but was not without friends and supporters, even 
in England—notably Mr. Roebuck ( Punch’s dog Tearem ) 
Mr. Rendel, the leading Hydraulic Engineer in England, Mr. 
Thomson Hankey, Governor of the Bank of England, Messrs 
Anderson Wilcox, and de Zuluela, Directors and Founders of 


the P. and O. Steam Company, Captain Welch, R. E,, Secretary 
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of the Admiralty, &c., & Napoleon the third and his country- 
men in France from the first looked with a favourable eye on 
the project. The Porte was not averse to it, but considered 
its interests in the matter bound up in those of England, which 
country—it was just after the Crimean War—it felt bound to 
consult before committing itself to action, Finally a subscrip- 
tion list was started in France. Some amusing incidents are 
recoided with reference to it thus :— 


“T had rendered M. de Rothschild some services while Minister at 
Madrid, and he was good enough to recognise them, 

“* Tf you wish it,’ he said, ‘ I will open your subscription at my office.’ 

** And what will you ask me for it? I answered, enchanted. 

“* Good Heavens! It is plain you are nota man of business. It 
is always five per cent.’ 

“¢ Five per cent on two hundred million (48,000,000); why, that 
makes ten millions ! (£400,000,). I shall hire a place for 1200 francs, 
and do my own work equally well.’ (.4fpAroving lauyhter). 

* Well, the Grand Central had just left the Place Vendéme. There 
I established my offices, and thither the capital flowed in in abundance. 

“* By the advice of the Viceroy, I had reserved for foreign Powers a 
portion of the shares. But France alone took of the whole amount 
220,000, the equivalent of 110,000,000 francs (£4,400,000). 

‘6 witnessed in the course of the subscription some curious facts full 
of patriotism, Two persons in particular wished to subscribe. One 
Was an old bald headed priest, doubtless an old soldier, who said to me— 

“‘Oh, those English !—(Zaughter)—Il am glad tobe able to be 
revenged on them by taking shares in the Suez Canal.’ 

“ The other who came to my office wasa _ well-dressed man, I know 
not of what profession. 

‘** T wish,’ said he, ‘to subscribe for the railway of the island of 
Sweden’ (le chemin de fer de Tile de Suede}. 

“+ But,’ it was remarked to him ‘it is not a railway, it is a canal ;’ 
it is not an Island, it is an isthmus ;it is notin Sweden, it is at Suez. 
“« That's all the same to me "— (Renewed laughter)—he replied ; 

‘provided it be against the English, 1 subscribe.’ 

“ The same patriotic eagerness was found in many priests and mili- 
tary men. At Grenoble a whole regiment of Engineers clubbed toge- 
ther to have its share ina work soeminently French. Even men of 
letters, and retired public servants, who generally do not invest a sou 
in business, showed their desire to encourage our efforts, 


The close of the year 1858, saw the Universal Company of 
the Maritime Suez Canal in full swing ; considerably over half 
the capital had been raised in Europe, ae in France: 
the Khedive contributed the remainder. 





The National Review. W.H. Allen & Co., Limited, Publishers 
to the India Office, 13, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London, 
S. W, November, 1893. 


O all well-wishers of India, we would recommend study 

of an Article in the National Review for November 

by Mr. H. E. M. James. After nearly thirty years of adminis- 
trative experience, he, while reluctant to assert that “ any 
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direct connection between political agitation and the Hindy 
revival has as yet been traced,” unburdens his mind after a 
manner that may be gleaned from the following excerpts :— 


Agitators, themselves eating beef and drinking brandy, utilize 
Hinduism as a means for attacking the Government, on the ground 
that it is interfering with religion. Witness the outcry against the 
“Age of Consent” Act. One would have thought that enlightened 
Hindus would have been shocked at the revelations; but no, they 
raised a long-drawn howl of religion in danger, not because they 
believed it, but merely because they hated the Government. Recently 
the barbarous practice of hook-swinging, which was stopped thirty- 
five or forty years ago by executive order, has been revived in defiance 
of the known wishes of the Government, and affords another instance 
of growing disrespect for authority. 

That the heart of the masses is sound, I have no manner of doubt. 
That the best of them, whether advanced or conservative, regret 
religious excesses or silly political scheming, I make no question. As 
a race they would protest with terror against any proposal to diminish 
the number of their English rulers and to hand them over to their 
own ambitious countrymen. Nordo I look on any connection with 
the Congress or similar meetings as a crime. One of my most valued 
old friends, an excellent and useful citizen, once attended a congress, 
and read papers on reducing drunkenness and the institution of more 
model farms, which being non-political subjects, were scarcely noticed 
by the more ardent spirits. But I repeat that danger comes from the 
windbags. Witha few rare exceptions the principal result of Lord 
Ripon’s local self-government experiments has been the production of 
the thing by the hundred, and ill-informed people in England are in- 
clined to trust them. Yet I make bold to say that there is not one 
municipality or local board out of twenty in which, if the English or 
official members left it, any progress would be made save a job now 
and then. How often have I entreated English business men to join 
such bodies, and been told that they cannot stand the talking, the 
waste of time, the perpetual adjournments of aang instead of 
coming to a business-like decision, and the cliques. If a rate has 
to be imposed, say for a new water supply, the ordinary native 
will always propose octroi on some necessary of life, or if forced 
into a rate on property, fashions it so that the poor pay much 
more in proportion than the rich. However he may bluster 
against his rulers, he is timidity itself when he goes amongst his 
caste-people and his ‘women-foik, for he dare not face unpopu- 
larity. The British officer, perhaps. does not always make suffi- 
cient allowances for the local pressure that is brought to bear on 
native members by people who are conservative to the backbone, and 
want to stew in the same juice as their forefathers, and he expects too 
great sacrifices. Onthe other hand, paradoxical though it appears, 
if you handed over a province to the control of a native administration, 
entirely free to follow their own traditional methods, they could raise 
two or three times the revenue that we do. They would double the 
land revenue and the income-tax, cover the country with shop-taxes, 
transit-duties, customs, cesses, and monopolies, and would grind the 
poor tax payer, as distinguished from their own neighbours and rates 
ayers, to their hearts’ content. 

Windbags do especial harm by retarding true progress and the efforts 
made by British officers and sensivle natives to develop local self- 
government. But, in Bengal, there is a worse class than windbags. 
A certain number, as I have already said, are animated by genuine 
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spite against the British. In Lower Bengal, when I was'there, a few 
individual officers were marked men, and the slightest slip was sure 
to be followed by an attempt to ruin them. 

The November number of the National Review is both 
bright and solid, although bright is a very inadequate epithet 
to bestow on Alfred Austin’s charming prose idyll, ‘“ The 
garden that I love,” and solid is hardly the right word in con- 
nection with H. D. Traill’s pithily humorous “In Cabinet 
Council” Of the dozen articles contained within the yellow 
covers of No. 129 not one need be skipped ; and an Irish Girl’s 
letter, “The Silver Lining” is fully as good as the articles. 
Mr. Arthur James Balfour’s on Golf is sure to attract attention. 





Essays on Indian Social Reform.—By an Indian with which is 
presented, for the consideration of the Indian people generally, 

a very easy Practical Beginning of a most important Social 

Reform comprised in the scheme, of the New India Associa- 

tion. Bombay: Printed at the Ripon Printing Press, Kal- 

kadevi, 1893. 

TRACT has been sent us from Bombay, entitled Essays on 
Social Reform, by an Indian, who propounds “three 
processes by which really useful social reforms can be brought 
about in the country.” To wit :— 
1stly—by legislation, which will be the most expeditious in 
its results; or 
2naly—by empowering and recommending Municipalities 
to bring them about; or 
3rdly—by a voluntary movement of the people them- 
selves, 

As to the first-_process, we_may remark that Legislation is 
not a God, and cannot affect the workings of men’s and 
women’s souls. 

As to the second process, we would suggest for the author's 
regard, consideration of the fact that Municipalities have not 
hitherto shown capacity for the management of their own 
petty vestry business. 

As to the third process, the author, in his “ Istly,” more than 
implies that he himself has no faith in the saving virtues of his 
“ 3rdly ” - . 

The “Essays” are prefaced by advertisement of a New 
India Association, “ with ramifications all over the country,” 
anyone desirous of “enlisting” a sa member of which, is re- 
quired to affirm as follows :— 


If a married man, he has to affirm that he will not marry at least 
one of his sons, if he has more than one, till he has an income of his 
own sufficient to provide for all the wants of a family. 

If a single man, he has to affirm that he will not alow himself to be 
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married till he has competence of his own sufficient to provide for all 
the wants of a married state. 

For two generations past postulants for notoriety have from 
time to time promulgated similar requisitions. Nothing came 
from them save backslidings, scandals, more pegs for the coffin 
of the simulacrum styled Social Reform. 





The Rival Powers in Central Asia.—Or the Struggle between 
England and Russia in the East. Translated from the 
German of Josef Popowski, by Arthur Baring Brabant, and 
edited by Charles E. D. Black, late in charge of the Geographi- 
cal Business of the India Office, with a Map of the North- 
Western Frontier of India, showing the Pamir region and part 
of Afghanistan. Westminster: Archibald Constable and 


Co. Publishersto the India Office, Parliament Street, S. W. 
1893. 
ORE than seventeen years having gone by since the pub- 
lication of Sir Henry Rawlinson’s Axzgland and Russia 
in the East awoke public opinion in Great Britain to a livelier 
sense of the responsibilities and dangers attaching to our 
Empire in India and the Pamirs question, and Sir Mortimer 
Durand’s embassy to Kabul having accentuated the importance 
of the subject, this has seemed to Messrs. Archibald Constable 
& Co., publishers to the India Office, fit time for the issue of 
a translation of Herr Popowski’s work, England and Russia. * 
The work is valuable as being a Continental expert’s analysis 
of the Central-Asian imbroglio. Here is asample of the author’s 
style :— 

The English, according to their own report, are above all things 
practical people, and not, like the French, disposed to sacrifice them- 
selves for humanitarian objects. Consequently, they left both the 
Poles and Circassians to their fate. They hoped that the tenancity 
and patriotism of the Poles would create difficulties for the Russians 
for long years to come ; and that the savage courage, fanaticism, and 
love of home of the Circassians, would enable them to defend their 
inaccessible mountains. Lastly, they hoped that the Russians would 
not be able to cross the extensive, arid Kirghiz and Turcoman deserts. 
In so doing, they overlooked the fact that the result of an unequal 
contest must prove disadvantageous to the weaker, if the stronger 
has time enough to complete his preparations unmolested. The 
English regarded Poland asa ball at Russia’s feet. The resistance of 
the Poles may possibly act as a hindrance to Russia’s internal develop- 
ment, but it is of no importance to the external policy of the Tzar’s 
Empire, The Poles paid their taxes just like the Russians, and fought 
under the Russian flag both in Europe and Asia, just as they fought in 
France under the German flag in 1870. The resistance of the 





The German tide of his book is Antagouismus der Englischen and 
Russichen interessen in Asien Eine Militair-poiitische Studie. Vienna 
William Friek. 1890. 
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Circassians was overcome, and on their refusing to migrate to the 
country allotted to them, the great majority of them were expatriated, 
and the Caucasus lost to its heroic defenders. The Russians succeeded 
at length, with great perseverance and small expenditure of power, in 
possessing themselves piecemeal of the deserts of Central Asia. But 
a few years have elapsed since the Peace of Paris which ended the 
Crimean war, and England’s position confronting Russia in Asia, has 
become a much more difficult one. 

A further motive for England’s policy is to be found in the mistaken 
ijea that Russia is very weak in Asia, and in the exalted opinion of 
the defensive power of the Mahommedan races. The small force 
with which Russia operated against Persia both in 1811 and 1826, 
gave rise to the opinion that she was unable to place large armies in 
the field in Asia. In forming this opinion, the fact was overlooked 
(1) that since the beginning of the nineteenth century Russia’s forces 
in the Caucasus have continually increased. They amounted in 
1800 tO 3,000, in 1804 to 15,cOo, and in 1853 to 280,000 men ; (2) that 
Russia retains the buik of her troops in Europe in readiness for 
objects of European policy, whilst in Asia she endeavours to do with 
forces numerically as small as possible, though in an emergency she 
can considerably increase them ; (3) and lastly, that after the conquest 
of the Circassians, the Caucasian army must become available for 
employment elsewhere. Further, the defensive power of the Mahom- 
medan races was judged by that of the Circassians and Algerians. 
It must, however, be observed that the military value of Asiatic races 
varies very considerably The English themselves rule over more 
than fifty millions of Mussulmans in Asia who are far from being a 
match for either Circassians or Algerians. And even these latter 
only rouse themselves to any considerable exhibitions of strength 
when led by able men. 





The Channel Islands. By the late DAVIT THOMAS ANSTED, M.A.,, 
F, R. S. etc. late Fellow of Jesus’ College, Cambridge, and the 
late Robert Gordon Latham, M.A., M.D., F.R.S, etc. late 
fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, revised and edited by 
E. Toulmii Nicolle, London: W. H. Allen & Co. Limited, 13, 
Waterloo Place, S. W. 


| NTEGRALLY, the book before us is areprint of a lapsed 

treatise on the Natural History, Ethnology, Archeology 
of the Channel Islands, put forth (somewhere in the fifties, if 
we remember rightly) by the late Professor Ansted and the 
late Dr. Latham, the former a scientist, the latter a pioneer in 
the since become fashionable study of early Norse language 
and literature. Its first part treats of the physical geography 
of the islands, its second of their natural history, Part III 
contains an epitome of their civil history, Part IV is devoted 
to economics and trade. All are lucid and informing. Illus- 
trative woodcuts and photogravures abound. The list of 
authorities cited to buttress the positions taken up in Part III, 
is a formidable one. 

The scenery of the islands has picturesque affinity with that pre- 
vailing-on the Cornish coasts. Thanks to a more-equable tempera- 
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ture than almost any other part of the western shores of Europe 
enjoys. and no larger rainfall, they afford unique facilities for the 
development of delicate plant life. Although there is no intense 
heat in summer, still the absence of cold in winter is sufficiently 
marked to admit of orange trees bearing fruit in the open air, 
and the camellias, in sheltered garden, are loaded with flowers 
from December to March. ‘Tis a pity Charles Kingsley never 
visited them, and wrote about them in his inimitable style, 
for, ‘owing to their geographical position, they are rich in 
certain departments of natural history. They are surrounded by 
shallow water, and sands at a temperature very favourable for 
animal life The water is always well aerated, there is abundant 
vegetation, and plenty of shelter in little caves and nooks. In this 
respect few parts of the coast of Europe, or its adjacent islands, 
are more rich, Zoophytes of almost all kinds, crustaceans, 
molluscs, and sponges, may be studied to perfection in natural 
rocky basins and caverns. and may be easily removed for study ; 
while the seaweeds and lichens are equally abundant, and equally 
available for natural- history investigation.” 

Part III is a historico-ethnographic mine, well worth the students 
investigation. He may not—probably, he will not—find himself 
in agreement with all the conclusions arrived at, but where he 
dissents, there will be no angry dissonance over the fracture, 
and it will be odd if he does not gain something from his quest. 

The polvglot authors of the book summarise the early 
history of the islands thus :— 

1, A’ first, the occupants were Bretons; few in number, pagans, and 
probably poor fishe men, 

"2 Under the Romans, a slight infusion of either Roman or legionary 
blovd may have taken place, more in Alderney than in Jersey, more in 
Jersey than in Sark. 

3 When the Litus Saxonicum was established, there may have been 
on them hghthouses for the honest sailor, or small pi:atical ho.dings for 
the Corsair, asthe case might be. There were, however, no emporia.or 
places either rich through the arts of peace, or formidable for the me 
chani m of war. 

4. When the Irish Chu:ch, under the school of St. Columbanus, was 
in it~ tull missionary vigor, Irish missionaries preached the Gospel to 
the isiand, and amony bovh the missionaries and the islanders there may 
have been a few Saxons of the Livus. 

5. In the sixth cer tury, seme portion of that mixture of Saxons, 
Danes, ( hattuarn, Let, Goths, Bretons, and Romanisea Gauls. whom 
the Frank kings drove to the very coasts of the ocean, may have betaken 
themselves to the islands opposite. 

Apropos of kings, these said polyglot authors have begun 
the whitewashing of King John. of Runnymede renown, anc 
predict for him eventual canon izati: n. as assured as that which 
Mr. Fioude has bestswed on Henry the Eighth. They have 
no faith in the ultimate triumph of “ the tendencies of the 
modern school of what is called history, too often the narrative 
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of events which never happened.” Neither have we; yet in this 
the present day of their triumph we, too, would fain deprecate 
and condemn their growing itch for superimposing their own 
glosses On, Or incorporating their own characterizations into the 
existent record of past events. Not to deprive King John of 
such benefit of clergy as may now be available for him, we 
may mention that, liberal municipal charters are said to have 
been granted by him of dts own free will to Jersey and 
Guernsey. 

Here follows a Breton legend from the “ Lzvre Notr de-cou- 
tances,’ redolent of the soil and its queer interminglings 
of sentiment and the main chance ;of survivals of snake wor- 
ship, side by side with medizval Mariolatry ; of Scandinavian 
eddas and Zolaesque sentiment. 


In the island of Jersey, there was a moor or fen, which took its name 
from that holy man St. Lawrence, and in this fen lay a huge serpent, 
which did great mi-chief to flocks and herds, but which no man dared to 
attack. A brave Norman seigneur. hight De Hambye, undertook to rid 
the island of the pest, and ventured across the raging seas from Normandy 
taking with hima single servant. The knigh of Hambye slew the serpent 
and cut offits head. The wicked servant, seeing thi-, thought, that if he 
killea hi- master and vaunted himself as the slayer ofthe dragon he might 
woo the widow. All which he did. He murdered his master in his sleep, 
and tnen told his lady that the terrible serpent had destroyed her lord, but 
that he, the faithful servant, had killed the dragon. The knight, he added, 
had, with his las: words, praised the valour ana fideity of his servant and 
sent by him a mess -geto his lady enjoining her, as she lovea his memory, 
to become the wife of so true a follower. So the wife gave her hand to the 
knave, to whom sveedy retribution was to come, As the varlet was 
sleeving, he was distur ed pv a dream, and he cried out in hi- sleep, 
“ Oh / wretch Lam, I have killed my master I” This he did, mght after 
Night, tllthe lady suspected his c ime and tok him totrial, where he was 
condemned. Then, ov the spot where her true husband was killed, she 
haa him buried, and-over his remains, in token of her affection, caused 
this mount to be raised—and herself retired to a convert. 





Here and there in Italy and over the Border. By LINDA VILLARY, 
Author of “ Tuscan Hills and Venetian Waters,’ ‘“ When I 
was a Child,” etc., London: W. H. Allen & Co., Limited, 13 
Waterloo Place, S. W., 1893. 


CHATTY, sensible, companionable book. Here is a 
quotation :— 


Magnified Sussex downs spread in huge billows about us, sink into 
wooded hollows, and rise eastward to a lofty ridge, capped by the cone 
of Purga di Velo, In spite of the Italian sky, Lombard plain and the 
grand bulwark of Garda’s mountains climbing in slow curves to misty 
summits, downs, chalk-pits, and oak copses give a familiar English 
aspect to the landscape. So on for miles; then the way is steeper, 
pines are taller and the bones of the world break through the turf in 
limestone reefs. There is a glimpse of grey peaks to the north above 
an amphitheatre of forest, houses gather near the gaunt, white bar- 
racks of the ‘* Alpine regiment”; and here at last is Chiesanuova, the 
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capital of the “ Thirteen Communes,’’ formerly known as “ I Monti del 
Carbon,” or Charcoal Mountains. 

It is an untidy townlet, with a fringe of raw new houses, loose stones, 
and timbers ; but it is enchantingly placed on a height commanding 
half Lombardy, clasped by rocks and woods, and backed by the Lessini 
range, which divides this c ‘rner of Italy from Austrian Tirol, To the 
west, beyond broken land scored by the limestone gullies peculiar to 
the district, long-flanked Monte Baldo rears its bulk ; and at the root 
of this noble mountain a stretch of Lake Garda is seen ; and the 
Peschiera forts, and the tip of Catullus’s island home thrust forth like a 
tongue in the blue water. It is the Lombard plain that gives hfe and 
variety to the propect. The glory of it, and the vastness, seem to 
widen one’s mental horizon and sweep petty cares away. Ever-chang- 
ing effects and colours play over its surface (on clear mornings even 
the far-distant Apennines are visible) ; the Adige and lesser streams 
on their way to the sea, inscribe the great green level with a hundred 
silvery scrolls ; and rice-fields and lagoons gleam like mirrors beyond. 

On the plain of historic fights, these watery arabesques might be 
runes recording the deeds of the dead on a grander scale than the 
memorial tower—that white speck away to the right—raised to the 
heroes of Solferino and San Martino, 


Here is another instance attuned to a different key :— 


The men are packed apart in choir and transep', for the old custom 
of dividing the sexes still obtains in Chiesanuova. High mass is always 
accompanied by brisk operatic airs, and the * Traviata” drinking song 
is thought appropriate to the elevation of the Host. When the preach- 
er appears in the pulpit, the congregation compose themselves for the 
sermon by turning down the seats of their praying stools ; during this 
clatter the orator has time to blow his nose, and his acolyte to settle 
comfortably on the pulpit stairs. From the enlightened parish-priest 
one is sure to hear kindly. well-delivered teachings suited to the needs 
of his flock ; but sometimes a burly Capuchin, with dramatic gesticu- 
lation and rhetoric, takes his place, or a Jesuit missionary calls sinners 
to repentance by declaring that recent floods, earthquakes. and hail- 
storms had been sent to punish them for taking God’s name in vain. 

Chiesanuova is the Italian town that Linda Villari delights 
to honour. Its worst fault, one that some of us who have lived 
long in India, are able to sympathise with, is a scarcity of water. 
In Chiesanuova there are * no beggars, no tramps, and, seeing 
that all the doors are left on the latch, apparently no thieves.” 
Thirty years ago, Helston in Cornwall was just such another 
town, front door locks as unknown to it as pilfering. 

Popular education and the spread of liberal ideas have de- 
prived Helston of that liberal expansiveness ; radical distrust 
reigns there in its stead. It is refreshing to find that there is 
still left in Italy some healthy primitiveness of life, not yet 
adulterated with Board schools. Albeit, “ a world of dreams,” 
in which “ mists suddenly floated from below, and half veiled 
the lovely scene, and swung up in filmy traits over the opposite 
crags and fields’—delightful spurs to imagination, Do you in- 
cline rather to the prose of butter and eggs and a pound of 
cream ? Here they are :— 
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The diary farms scattered about are different from the picturesque 
woodland ‘“* Maighe” of South Tirol. These of the Lessini are rough 
stone shanties on treeless slopes, with internal arrangements of a pri- 
mitive sort ; but their cream and curds are delicious, and send us on 
refreshed to the Croce di Malera. 


Here is a different sort of vignette, 


Then for eleven years, from A.D. 26 until he went to his death at 
Misenum, A.D. 37, Tiberius -made this lonely rock the seat of the Ro- 
man Empire, centre of the world’s power. Scornfully rejecting the 
usual machinery of Government, the Emperor reduced his official suite 
to one senator, a few knights, and several Greek pedants, while keep- 
ing a host of slaves and concubines to minister to his wants. Thus 
Tiberius asserted his personal rule, and boldly showed Rome and the 
world that he was the State, his coadjutors mere puppets danced by the 
strings in his grasp. 





Hindistdni as it Ought to be Spoken. By J. TWEEDIE, Bengal 
Civil Service. Calcutta Thacker, Spink & Co. London: 
W, Thacker, & Co., 87, Newgate Street. 1893. 


OOD wine needs no bush, and Mr. Tweedie’s Hindustani 

XY as tt ought to be Spoken stands in need of no advertisement 

from us. The first edition went out of print in no time ; a second 

meets a real demand. Mr. Tweedie has improved the opportu- 

nity, added to the number of exercises, and revised glossaries 
and indices. But a preface informs us :— : 


The chief new feature of this Edition is ‘‘ The Reader,” which contains a 
collection of modern extracts of fab'e, story, dialogue and oratory. These 
should be enouch to satisfy all those who have ventured to ask for more. 

As the First Edition was complete in its expusition Of the grammatical struc- 
ture of the language, much could not be added on this subject. Some sections 
however have been now more fully treated than before; as for example, the 
Pronoun ‘apna,’ on page 30. 

Thus has the Author endeavoured to give some return to the public for its 
kind receptionofthe First Edition, by making the Second Edition more copious, 
more complete, and more convenient than the First. 


— 





Report to the Secretary of State for India in Council on the Por- 
tuguese Records relating to the East Indies, contained in 
the Archivo Da Torre, Do Tambo, and the Public Librartes 
at Lisbon and Evora, by F. C. Danvers, Registrar and 
Superintendent of Records, India Office, London. 1892. 


sae to Mr. Danvers’ Report is a voluminous index 
rt which may perhaps prove of use for reference to students 
interested in the bye ways of Colonial Portuguese history. Read- 
ers not thus charitably disposed will find but little in his ex- 
ercitation to repay them for the trouble of reading it. The 
only item in it worth thinking about, that we have been able to 
light upon, is contained in a footnote to page 21. It reads :— 


The application of the term “rebeldes” to the Dutch can be easily under- 
stood, as Holland was at this time in rebellion against the King of Spain, who 
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then also ruled Portugal. I have been unable to discover the origin of the 
term ‘‘ piratas”’ as applied to the English. Their system of maritime com- 
merce at this time was not such as would have been countenanced at a later 
date. but in this respect they were no worse thanthe Dutch or the Portuguese 
themselves. It is a curious fact that during the recent strained relations be- 
tween England and Portugal, the term “piratas” was revived towards the 
Eng!ish as a termof contempt. It was also subsequently applied tothe English 
sovereigns, which constitute the principal currency in Portugal, 





The Currencies of the Hindu States of Rajputana.—By WILLIAM 
WILFRID Wess. M. B., Surgeon Captain, Indian Medical 
Service, Bengal Army. Illustrated by a Map and by twelve 
Plates of Coins, after Drawings made by the Author from Speci- 
mens in his Collection. Westminster. Archibald Constable 
and Co., Publishers to the India Office, 14 Parliament Street, 
S. W., 1893. 


O the bookshelves of numismatists and men enamoured 
of archceological bye-ways, Surgeon Captain Webb’s 
exhaustive monograph on the currencies of the Hindu States 
of Rajputana should prove a worthy and acceptable addition, 
As far as we are capable of judging, the information it 
contains has been well-found, digested in scientific, scholarly 
spirit, furnished with pertinently elucidatory commentary, 
which steers clear alike of the Scylla of dillettantism and 
Charybdis of dryasdust. Instead, we get common sense 
suggestions for a reform in the direction of uniformity with 
Imperial standards, avoidance of base metal debasements, 
consequent check upon forgery and dishonest dealing, and 
simplification of native traders’ book keeping and adjustments 
of accounts. 
Several plates accompany the letterpress, and they re- 
flect credit on the publishers, Messrs Archibald Constable 
and Co, 
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Kurskshetra Kavya. By NABINA CHANDRA SEN, Publisher, 
Sannyal & Co, 26, Scott’s Lane, Calcutta. 


ABU Nabina Chandra Sen is undoubtedly the poet of the 
Hindu Revival. He is doing in his province the same 
work which Babus Bamkim Chandra Chatterji. Bhideva 
Mukharji and Chandra Nath Basu are doing in theirs, The 
Babu’s facility in versification is wonderful. Not a _ year 
passes in which he does not present his countrymen with a 
neat and handy volume, either of original matter, or of 
translation. He is now writing on Jesus Christ, now trans- 
lating the Gzta, now making a Bengali version of Médrkandeya 
Chanadt, and one absorbing purpose runs through all these works, 
namely, that of reviving in the minds of his educated country- 
men a respect for Hinduism. Before this movement was set 
on foot, Babu Nabina Chandra distinguished himself by writing 
poems on artistic models, such as Paldéshir Yuddha, Rangamati, 
and so on—not to speak of his exquisite short pieces—works 
which would have given him a very high place in Bengali 
literature. But powers like those of Babu Nabina Chandra 
should not be wasted in aimless works of mere art, which are 
admired and then forgotten. The Babu wanted an aim and a 
purpose, and that has been supplied to him by the Hindu 
Revival movement. His new works possess a deep moral pur- 
pose of abiding and absorbing interest to his countrymen, and 
are likely to last as long as the language. The present volume 
is only a sequel to his other work, the Razvataka, with which 
this is to be read together. 3 
The Bhagavadgité is the gospel of Hindu Revival, and in 
his works entitled Razvataka and Kurukshetra, Babu Nabina 
Chandra shows how the liberal and philosophical doctrines of 
the Gttd supplanted the illiberal preachings of the Aryan 
conquerors on the one side, and the wild and meaningless 
fetishism of the conquered non-Aryans on the other. He 
interprets the story of the Mahabharata, and that of the great 
war at Kurukshetra, as signifying a successful attempt at fusing 
the contending nations in India into one great nationality on 
the bases of a catholic religion and a liberal social organisation. 
Krishna is the central figure in this new dispensation, Vyasa 
is the great preacher, and Arjuna is the great organiser. 
Krishna represents the moral, and the other two the intellectual 
and physical powers necessary for any great movement for 
cuiding the action and regulating the conduct of large masses 
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of human beings for long generations in any wide tract of 
land. Durvasd, the embodiment of Aryan narrowness, would 
sooner agree to ally himself with Vasuki, the last representa- 
tive of independent non-Aryan life than accept the liberal 
principles of the Géta. He and his followers were gradually being 
driven to the wall; but to the last their aim was to arrest the 
march of progress for their own selfish ends by every means 
in their power, fair or foul. But they are doomed to failure. 
Their wicked plots only rouse popular hatred against them, and 
they perish without being in the Jeast regretted. The result of 
their last plot was the inhuman slaughter of an innocent lad, 
by the combined efforts of seven of the greatest warriors in 
the Kaurava army, simply because he was the darling of the 
Pandavas and had all the benefits of a liberal and catholic 
training under the guidance of his uncle, Krishna, who designed 
him to be the first great king under the new creed. But this 
wicked act roused the Pandavas and Krishna to renewed 
activity, and the war, which was dragging its slow length along, 
was vigorously prosecuted and put an end to in five or six days 
more. Yudhisthira begins the war with great reluctance, 
He would gladly exchange his share of the Kaurava Empire 
for five villages, But the Kauravas would not give him even 
this, and so a war became an absolute necessity. At the com- 
mencement of the fighting Arjuna refused to bear arms against 
his own kith and kin, and he was prevailed upon to engage 
in the war by Krishna’s demonstrating to him, that it was 
duty’s imperious call. The Pandavas fight, but in strict accord- 
ance with the rules of Hindu chivalry. They bow down to an 
aged ‘warrior, they embrace their equals, they pronounce 
benedictions on young soldiers before they engage in fight. 
To such chivalrous heroes and conscientious: men, the Aryan 
and non-Aryan conspirators oppose all that is mean and 
detestable. The Pandavas bear everything with patience, but 
the murder of their son rouses them to vigorous action. 

It would carry us beyond the limits of a critical notice in a 
quarterly review, if we were to enter into a detailed examina- 
tion of the characters in the poem. They are all ideals. The 
ideality of Krishna, Vyasa and Arjuna has already been ex- 
plained. But the most charming figures are Sudhadrd and her 
son Abhimanyu. Subhadrdé organises a party for the relief of 
the sick and the wounded, and works day and night, affording 
whatever comfort men can enjoy at their last moment. At the 
death of her son, while the whole camp was in the deepest 
mourning, she alone was perfectly composed and perfectly 
resigned. She is the embodiment of the spirit of the Gééd. 


she is the impersonation of duty : tender to others, but stern 
to herself. 
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Abhimanyu was designed for an ideal Kshatriya sovereign 
under the new cult. He was only sixteen, but he had already 
mastered the sciences of the time, and was such an adept in 
martial exercises, that he .regarded the Kurukshetra as _ his 
playground, where he could go and play the warrior at 
his pleasure. In drawing up these characters the poet has 
introduced the ideas and notions of the nineteenth century 
into the Mahabharata, and so the reader is asked not to be 
disappointed if his idea of Subhadra or Abhimanyu, or of any 
other Mahabharata character, does not agree with that of Babu 
Nabina Chandra. Our poet’s characters are to be appreciated 
on their own merit, and not in reference to those in the 
Mahabharata. 

We stop here in order to look at the work from another point 
of view. This is, we believe, the first attempt to write a 
great poem, embracing the events of the whole of the Maha- 
bharata, and to work up these events into a work of art for a 
definite purpose. Western philosophers are of opinion that 
the stupendous mountains and grand rivers of India have con- 
tributed greatly to mould the characters of the Indian people. 
If that is true, the stupendous works of art, the Ramayana 
and the Mahabharata have also contributed greatly to the same 
end. The Ramayana has had endless imitators. There is 
scarcely a poet of note in India, writing either in Sanskrit or 


in any of the vernaculars, who has not tried his hand at the. 


Ramayana and culled a poem or two out of it. The episodes 
of the Mahabharata have also been utilised by poets from 
very remote times. But none had, up to this time, ventured 
to compress into one or two volumes the events of the whole 
Mahabharata, and Babu Nabina Chandra Sen has made a _ bold 
venture, How far he has succeeded, posterity will judge. All 
that we can say is that, it is a bold venture—verging on 
audacity. 
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